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PREFACE 

Since there is no satisfactory book, in English or German, which 
gives both a concise and critical assessment of education in modern 
Germany, we have undertaken this task. In the space at our 
disposal it would have been impossible to provide a compre¬ 
hensive account of all aspects; regarding education as essentially 
an expression of society, we have concentrated on those 
most integrally bound up with the significant trends in German 
life. Generally speaking, the early nineteenth century has been 
our point of departure, though in certain chapters, according to 
the nature of the subject, we have had to refer to previous develop¬ 
ments. Each chapter, except the last dealing with the situation in 
post-Hitler Germany, extends to the close of the Nazi regime. 
Considering this as a break potentially more radical than any that 
has occurred in German history, we have written of the situation 
preceding it always in the past tense, even when discussing features 
that have survived it. As regards the bibliography, since the field 
is so wide and contains so many conflicting interests, a compre¬ 
hensive list of works would have been disproportionately long. In 
addition to some general works useful for background study, we 
have given a list of some of the specialist works we have used. 
This v^l, at any rate, indicate the type of material available for 
any reader who may care more thoroughly to investigate aspects 
for himself. 

Professor Roy Pascal most kindly read the manuscript for us 
and made many valuable suggestions, which we gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge. We are also indebted to Dr. Fritz Braun, without whose 
help the imperfections of our work would be more numerous. 
We alone are responsible for its shortcomings. 


September, 1948 


R.H.S. 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

German history before 1918 was profoundly influenced by 
wo factors, particularism and absolutism. These restricted the 
)pportunities for active and hberal citizenship, and they also 
lelp to explain the deflection of energy firom the practical to the 
piritual sphere. One result of this trend was the industrious but 
mworldly professor, who by the end of the eighteenth century 
lad become a characteristic feature of German academic circles, 
fhe narrowness of life contributed to the prevalence in German 
ociety of the petty-bourgeois, the ‘philistine’, whom in the 
lineteenth century Heine mocked and Raabe glorified. “VVhere- 
;ver we look,” said the latter in his novel Abu Telfan (1867), “we 
ee that the German genius everywhere and always derives a 
bird of its vigour from philistinism”. This provincialism of the 
jerman middle class struck the English traveller WiUiam 
iowitt, whose German Experiences contain trenchant comments on 
ife in Germany, for example, in the small university towns. It 
5 noteworthy that when Ludwig Wiese, a senior official in the 
’nissian Ministry of Education, visited England in the second half 
if the nineteenth century, he was impressed by the broadminded- 
less of English schoolmasters and, as he explained in his Letters 
n English Education, believed that this could be explained partly 
tt the fight of the national fife. He stated that he had often had 
D deal with young teachers in Germany “who felt the narrowness 
if the circumstances in which they had to five in small towns like 

paralysing pressure, and who dreaded to become small and 
ledantic themselves”. 

In the eighteenth century in Germany patriotism meant only 
be love of the individual state in which one lived. Germany was 
ot yet a political reality nor even a spiritual ideal. It was the 
Japoleonic invasion that aroused the first significant stirrings of 
rerman national feeling, awakening many from their apathy 
nd turning their attention to Prussia as the only state which 
jemed potentially capable of ultimately assuming effective 
:adership against the oppressor. Moreover, after 1806 Prussia 
:t a promising example of liberal reform. However, while some 
i^en looked forward to Prussia’s hegemony in a more distant 
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future, not all shared this belief in her mission. Emergent 
nationalism, moreover, went hand in hand with liberalism. Since 
the princes had been the main obstacles to democracy, it appeared 
to many that this could only be achieved through the suppression 
of dynastic interests in a united Germany, strong enough to safe¬ 
guard the freedom of the people, though many liberals were more 

compromising in their attitude to royalty. 

Tills early nineteenth-century nationalism was not aggressive 
in character, but defensive. Primarily, its purpose was to liberate 
the country from the yoke of a foreign oppressor, but there w’ere 
deeper aspects. From another point of \iew it was connected 
with the desire to emancipate the German spirit from the domina¬ 
tion of French influence, the encroachments of which, both in 
Germanv's intellectual and political life, had long been facilitated 
by particularism, lehich prevented the pursuit of a common 
policy in foreign affairs and impeded the development^ after the 
middle of the se\-enteenth century of an independent ‘German’ 
culture. The spirit of German nationahsm at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was well illustrated by a dialogue written 
by a university' professor and published a little later (in i8i8) in 
a Silesian paper, entitled ‘Physical Training and the State . 
One speaker accuses the other of preaching hatred of the French, 
to which the second rephes: “I know' nothing more unworthy 
than mockery of a defeated enemy. But it has been stated ad 
nauseam, and yet for many apparently not often enough, Aat 
French influence lives on victoriously in the inmost spirit and m 
the hearts of innumerable Germans, that for many even to^ay 
the highest aim is French culture in language and custom. Th^ 
applies especially to a large part of the German nobihty which 
should set a better example. It is against this French domination 
within Germanv's frontiers that we are waging war ’. It was 
characteristic that Fichte in his Addresses to the German Mhon 
(1808) proclaimed the virtue of patriotism as an instrument 0 
national liberation and at the same time of law-abiding citizen¬ 
ship. One outcome of the national trend at the beginmng of the 
nineteenth century was the emergence of the ideal of a ‘German 
school’ in the wnitings of Fichte and others; it reappeared m the 
discussions of 1848, but it was left to late mneteenth-centuty 
educationists, influenced _ by the Pan German movement, to 

relate it to arrogant and intolerant nationahsm. 

These hberal hopes of a united and democratic Germany 
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were dashed by the Congress of Vienna. The characteristic 
phhosopher in Prussia between 1815 and the accession of Frederick 
William IV in 1840 was Hegel, who glorified the monarchy as 
the highest expression of the state and idealised the bureaucracy 
as the executive agent of the royal will. In the practical sphere 
the influence of the civil ser\dce found its most striking expression 
in the foundation in 1817 of the Prussian Ministry of Education, 
which was to set the pattern for the bureaucratic control of 
education in modern Germany. Hegefs conception of the content 
of education was also of the greatest importance. Stressing the 
need for exact philological training in Greek and Latin, he saw 
education more as the inculcation of knowledge in a wide field 
than in the development of critical and independent judgment. 
This influential doctrine, closely connected with the rationalist 
features of the Hegelian philosophy, was the basis of the idea of 
‘general education’ {allgemeine Bildung) which, degrading the 
broad and forward-looking humanism of Humboldt into mere 
‘Vielwisserei’, corresponded to the needs of the ‘officials’ state’ 
and exercised a lasting, but not unchallenged, influence on 
German education. 

The transmission of knowledge through an authoritarian and 
highly organised educational system created the mechanical 
efficiency of Prussian schools in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. It must, however, be borne in mind that German 
education throughout most of the nineteenth century was not 
entirely controlled by the state, and that, as regards elementary 
schools and the training of their teachers the churches long 
played a dominant part. It was, therefore, significant that among 
the revolutionary demands put forward in the latter eighteen- 
forties was included the idea that education should be freed from 
their influence. Those who made this proposal assumed that the 
state of the future would be a democratic state and hence urged 
that education should be exclusively its responsibility. When, 
however, full control was taken over by the state under Bismarck, 
it was exercised by an authoritarian regime, democratic only in 
certain formal respects. 

In the period before 1848 German education was decisively 
influenced by Altenstein, Prussian Minister of Education 1817-38, 
and Johannes Schulze, head of the department of secondary 
schools. Both were ardent Hegelians, and Lagarde was justified 
in describing the results of their collaboration, in his essav ‘On 
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the Present State of the German Empire’ (1875), as the “Hegehan 
deluge”, \hctor Cousin, who visited Germany in 1831 on behalf 
of the French government, described Prussia as the “classical land 
of schools and barracks”, and in the eighteen-forties an English 
\isitor to Germany, commenting that German secondary school 
pupils ^\•ere for the most part too serious for their years, said that 
they \\-ere “too early taught to feel their responsibility to some 
other power than that of their parents and teachers, and the 
natural and happy thoughtlessness of children gives way too soon 
to a careful consideration of future consequences”. This situation 
was not substantiallv altered after the accession to the Prussian 
throne of Frederick William IV. Though the king himself and 
Eichhorn. Minister of Education 1840-48, were opposed to the 
rationahsm of Hegel, bureaucratic control remained the charac¬ 
teristic feature of Prussian education. After 1848, moreover, 
Prussian influence, which had spread as a result of the Customs 
Union, continued to radiate out to other parts of Germany, a 
trend accentuated when Prussia secured the pohtical leadersWp 
in 1871. The state schools, says Schnabel concerning the situation 
after foundation of the Reich, “became merely an instructional 
institution, the task of which was to transmit a definite volume of 
knowledge for the battle of existence and for the purposes of 
economic life and the life of the state, and for the rest to inculcate 

obedience and subordination to adults and superiors ’. 

Though the events of 1815 frustrated the hopes of a liberal 
and united Germany, this ideal did not vanish from German life 
and thought. Academic and professional societies in the period 
between 1815 and 1848, for example, helped to foster m mtellec- 
tual circles the idea that Germans were members of a smgle 
national community, howe\ er dhided it might be politically, and 
economic developments exercised a similar influence espea^y 
among the trading and commercial classes. In 1822 Uken 
founded the Societv of Natural Scientists and Doctors. Eac 
vear it met in a different town and was intended to brmg together 
from all parts those who had published work on science or 
medicine. In 1838 the Congress of Classical Scholars and School¬ 
masters began its series of annual meetings, being later jomed by 
the orientalists, and hke Oken’s orgamsation it dehberate y 
changed its place of meeting from year to year. In 1847 
philosophers met for the first time in Gotha, and that year ^ 
Lw the second of the two conferences of the ‘Germamsten, 
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term used to denote university teachers of German, German 
history and German law. In all these societies, in varying degrees, 
there lurked the notion of common membership of a divided 
state, but in all but one the European ideal played as great a 
part as national consciousness. The exception was created by the 
‘Germanisten’ in whose discussions, for example, of Germanism 
abroad and of German colonisation one sees the shadow of later 
developments. As it can be discerned too in some of the delibera¬ 
tions of the Frankfurt National Assembly in 1848. 

For the German middle-class the years following the liberal 
revolt of 1848 were a period of economic consolidation, troubled 
only by the growth of an increasingly articulate and organised 
proletariate. Its evolution was reflected in the foundation by 
LassaUe in 1863 of the General German Workers’ Society and its 
fusion in 1875 with Bebel’s Marxist organisation to form the 
German Social Democratic Party. In this situation the middle 
class looked for its defence in the ideals of education and of 
property, the two merging in the conception of ‘Bildung und 
Besitz’, and, despite an often critical attitude to the nobility, in 
affirmation of the established order, and in the ideal of a strong 
state. At the same time this attitude was influenced by the 
economic and political rivalry of German and English imperial¬ 
ism. “Practically every section of the middle class,” Kohn- 
Bramstedt has written regarding this period, “acknowledged for 
the most part the deeply-rooted political privileges of the Junkers, 
assuring for themselves thereby, in return, the assistance of the 
state machinery against the newly organised proletariate and 
against foreign competition”. 

The Junkers, mentioned in this passage, played an all- 
important role in German society especially before 1918. Most 
of the imperial Secretaries of State and of the Ministers of the 
federal states came from Junker families, as did also those who 
held the high administrative posts in Prussia of ‘Oberpriisident’, 
‘Regierungsprasident’ and ‘Landrat’, though, in theory at least, 
the latter’s rights in this respect were curtailed by a law of 1872. 
The higher appointments in the diplomatic service were, generally 
speaking, closed to all except those of Junker origin, and they 
also virtually monopoUsed the higher army commands. 

The sigmficance of this influence can be gauged from the 
attitude of the Junkers to education. It w'as typical that an 
organ of the Agrarian League attributed the ‘flight from the land’. 
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an ine\'itable result of rapid industrialisation combined with the 
repressive and often callous treatment by the Junkers of their 
peasants, to the “pestilence of education”. They alleged that it 
“poisons the young mind and body” and manifests itself in the 
fear of physical work, in effeminacy and superficiality . In the 
same spirit a Silesian landoMUier complained that the children 
learn too much and the result is that we cannot get labourers . 
This situation was indeed not surprising since many landworkers 
received as little as 6o Pf. a day.^ The agrarian view of what a 
countr^Tnan’s education should be was summed up by a deputy 
in the Brunswick Diet when the government tabled a bill intro¬ 
ducing a voluntary continuation school. “I do not see,’ he 
argued, ‘bvhy a man who is destined to perform menial work 
should burden his brain Mith much knowledge. He is much 
happier if he is ignorant of aU that nonsense. Things wU not 
improve so long as this humanitarian balderdash persists. We 
shall not need continuation schools if teachers are at long last 
permitted to use the tvhip. I insist on my point of Hew, that God 
rules the world and the truncheon rules mankind”. Another 
characteristic Junker opinion was that secular education dis¬ 
rupted the dhinely appointed order of society,'. “State and 
church”, said a conservative manifesto, “are institutions decreed 
by God. The denominational Christian elementary' school is in 
our opinion the basis of the education of the people and our most 
effective guarantee against the increasing barbarisation of all 
social bonds”. It is, therefore, not surprising that in the eastern 
pro^■inces educational facilities were inadequate. Recurring 
articles in the Prussian Teachers' Journal in the first decade of 
the twentieth century painted exactly the same picture as t at 
presented in 1874 by Eduard Sack in his book Our Schools in the 
Sen-ice against Liberty, and in Baron von Grotthuss' book From 
the German Twilight there is a detaUed account of the educational 
situation in East Prussia. For instance, quoting from the Teachers 
Journal of 1907, he describes a school building thus: 


The teacher’s famUy arrived in the ^-dlage as healthy people. T^y 
medical officer Lclared after his inspection that the teacher s house and the 


1 In this connection a most valuable book is the 
developed in opposition lo it. 
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school are contrary to aU health regulations. . . . The room for the second 
class is beyond description. It b a small attic, a box of little more than two 
yards high, and it is in this room that the young teacher has to teach a hundred 
and tsventy children each day. One can stick one’s fingers through the walls. 
To climb the stairs is a positive menace. . . . Negotiations about a new 
school building have been going on for two years, but all in vain. 

The first effects of industrial developments were felt in 
Germany towards the end of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, but it was not till the eighteen-seventies and eighteen- 
eighties that their full impact was felt. Closely allied to a few 
banking undertakings, German industry assumed its character¬ 
istic form of cartelisation. This monopoly-capitalism, the political 
instrument of which was the Central Association of Industrialists, 
reflected the accumulation of wealth in the nation, but brought 
little advantage to the working masses, whose standard of living 
was not for the most part improved by the economic develop¬ 
ments. The process of concentration, stimulated by the need for 
efficiency in competidon with the already highly-organised 
resources of her rivals, created in Germany a situation with impor¬ 
tant consequences for the nation, not least in view of the social and 
political attitude of those who controlled German industry'. Even 
W. H. Dawson, an admirer of German industrial skill, remarking 
that the captains of industry' were a greater power in the land 
than ministers and legislators together, described them correctly 
as men of inexhausdble will-power and “impervious to all modern 
notions of political liberalism”. While the Junkers were anti¬ 
democratic, they were not as a rule aggressively nationalistic, but, 
generally speaking, the industrialists were both. 

Developments drew the Junkers and industrialists (and 
bankers) into close collaboration. The rapprochement began in 
the eighteen-seventies when both clamoured for the protective 
tariffs that were granted by Bismarck in 1879. When Gaprivi 
reversed this policy in 1890, the landowners reacted by founding 
the Agrarian League as their political weapon, in order, as they 
said, that their screams should penetrate the ministries and be 
heard at the approaches to the throne. About the same time the 
industrialists mobilised their resources against workers’ protective 
legislation, and in this found a willing ally in the Agrarian League. 
Billows restoration of the agrarian tariffs in 1903, accompanied 
by similar measures affecting the industrialists, created further 
common ground. Politically this fusion of interests expressed 
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itself in the Consers’ative-National Liberal bloc of 
Agriculture, increasingly mechanised, became a great buyer of 
industrial goods, and intermarriage became more frequent, by 
which Junkers often found their way to solvency and the indus¬ 
trialists to an enhanced social prestige. ^Vherever industrial 
capitahsts promised profitable returns, the Junkers adapted 
themselves to it, sometimes borrowed its methods and became, 
for instance, as readers of Spielhagen’s novel Storm Tide (1877) 
iNull recall, deeply involved in the hea\T speculaUon ^ of me 
eighteen-seventies. Again, the spirit s^mdicate, founded in 1897 
to further the interests of East Prussian Junkers who carried ori 
brandv-distilling in conjunction with pomto-growng, worked 
on similar fines to the industrial combmes, maintaimng an 
artificial level of prices and eliminating actual or potential 


The interests of the Junkers and industrialist also led to 

collaboration in the sphere of foreign affairs. '^ 9 ° 

Germans- ceded Zanzibar to England (in return for Hehgoland), 
the^e elements protested by founding the Pan German League. Its 
membership svas never large, despite the losv subscription but 
its importance cannot be gauged firom its nuinencal strengt . 

‘natriotic’ elements, whose ideology- it propagated with all the 
means at its disposal. Of the organisations which became associ¬ 
ated SN-ith it or were founded in connection wth it, the most 
taporTam were the Karw Lea^e the Reich 

Se Ae Colonial Societs-, the Society of the Eastern Marches 

the Socien- for Germans Abroad and the Society o^^er 
Students. Dermng much of its ^ claimed 

for democracv and international co-operation and 

Stasik 

Libert in name than in fact. , 
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Society and Navy League. The Society of German Students 
impressed its ideology of nationalism and anti-semitism on many 
secondary schoolmasters, both during their student days and after¬ 
wards by the circulation of the Pan German News-Sheet, official 
journal of the Pan German League. The latter stressed education 
in its programme, one section of which spoke of “the solution 
of all educational and school questions in accordance with the 
demands of German ‘Volkstum’.” The term ‘Volkstum’, meaning 
approximately national character and tradition but particularly 
stressing inherited and racial characteristics, recurs continuously in 
all its publications. Pre-occupation wath it was not a new feature 
of German thought, but after 1870 it played a special part in the 
social and pohtical philosophy of German nationalists. Since 
the coimtry, in contrast to the towns with their newer habits and 
their socialist activities, was regarded as the pure source of 
‘Volkstum’ and the necessary condition for its survival, conserva¬ 
tives glorified the importance of the countryside and, right into 
the Nazi period, this remained a characteristic feature of national¬ 
ist thought, especially in the sphere of education. The Pan 
German movement, however, was no spontaneous growth among 
the people as a whole, as Eugen Richter, leader of the Progressive 
Party, rightly implied when in 1900 he issued a warning against 
its dangers. “Let us be careful,” he said in the Reichstag, “and 
not breed in our midst that imperialism of which we accuse 
others. , . , The Pan Germans are busy defining the frontiers of 
the New Empire, Morocco, Asia Minor and Brazil, and the 
‘naval professors’^ are equally hard at work. The mood which 
has been created artificially is bound to have disastrous 
consequences”. 

This degradation of national sentiment and the anti-demo¬ 
cratic trends in imperial Germany were integrally connected, not 
only wth the economic situation, but also with the very structure 
of German society. It must be emphasised that under the Empire 
militarism did not mean merely the maintenance of a large army 
but was rather a political and social institution, embodying the 
outlook of the ruling sections of German society. The military 
caste virtually formed a state within the state; its dangerously 
independent attitude was, for instance, reflected in 1913, when 
the Savern (Zabern) incident’ proved the arrogance of the army 

'The term ‘Flottenprofessoren’ wm applied to those professors who propagated 
the doctnne of expansionism with special reference to the large navy which it implied. 
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even in the face of an ovenvhelmingly hostile Reichstag,^ and 
in July 1914 when Moltke's unauthorised telegram to Austria, 
as Chief of Staff, helped to precipitate war. After the Revolution 
Troeltsch, in his Spectator Letters, summed up the position in these 
words: 


This special position of the military', however, was only possible on the 
basis of the old Prussian social tradition, in accordance with which the small 
landed nobilit}* had at its disposal positions in the army and ci\*il seivdce and 
at the same time acquired and exercised on its o\s-n estates the qualities of the 
strong, self-confident and clever master-outlook. These principles, through 
the education of the officer and reserve-officer as well as through the social 
predominance of the military^ in all intercourse of the higher classes, passed 
over into the whole of the middle class tsdth few exceptions. History' teachii^ 
in schools was conducted in this spirit. The attitude to life based on the idea 
of duelling in defence of one's honour drew the student body into this world 
of thought and became socially o mni potent, the precondition of every career 
and the yardstick of all social relationships. To make this masteiy finall y 
complete, big indusdy’ and high finance adapted themselves accordingly, 
ennobled themselves by acquisition of land and militaiy' service in superior 
regiments, and in unity with these forces kept do^vD. democracy and socizdism 
both materially and morally. 

The instrument by which the mihtar>' ideolog\’ was impressed 
on the officer corps was proxdded by the Cadet Institutions; 
aspects of life in one of these are described by Wildenbruch in 
his short story jXoble Blood (1892). It was disseminated among 
the middle class by the Reser%'e of Officers. Karl Demeter has 
described the importance of this organisation thus: 

This outstanding measure of social respect (i.e. of the oflBcer caste) in the 
course of time opened up a variew of channels through which the traditional 
and consciously cultivated views of the ofiBcer caste penetrated into wider 
circles of society and in a considerable degree conditioned their attitude. But 
no other agencv contributed to the same extent as the Reserve of Officers to 
that projection, as extensive in scope as it svas intensive in effect, of its intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual values over the rest of society, even though this perhaps 
influenced the form more than the content. No imderstanding of the educated 
society of modem Germany is possible without remembering the leaven of 

the officer corps. 

The social structure of Prussia acquired a wide significance 
through the Reich constitution of 1871, w'hich, introduced after 


^ In iqm a Prussian colonel arrested a number of innocent citizens of 2^bem (in 
Alsace) because he thought their behatyour unfriendly. The Oi^cellor w a s 
questioned bv an angr>- Reichstag, which by a large majority censured what 
to be an irresponsible attitude of the Minister of War. The outcome for the colonel s%-as 


DFomotion. 
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the Franco-German war, ensured the supremacy of Prussia over 
all other German states and at the same time safeguarded the 
interests of those elements that dominated Prussian society. The 
Prussian King was ex officio the German Emperor, the Prussian 
Prime Minister the German Chancellor. In the upper house 
[Bundesrat], consisting of the appointed representatives of the 
federal princes and possessing the right to veto any decision of 
the Reichstag, Prussia had sufficient votes to block any proposal. 
The powers of the popularly elected Reichstag ^vere very limited, 
and Liebknecht aptly described it as the “fig-leaf of absolutism”. 
It could be dismissed by the Bundesrat, and the Chancellor and 
Secretaries of State were responsible, not to it, but to the Emperor. 
It voted at routine intervals on the army estimates, but this did 
not amount to control of army policy, which, in accordance with 
the special position of the military caste, w'as determined by the 
Emperor alone. No party or combination of parties could force 
a decision to which the Emperor and Chancellor were opposed. 
For the opposition parties political activity consisted largely of 
delaying tactics, impeding the growth of a constructive opposi¬ 
tion and adversely affecting both the parties themselves and 
public opinion in general. Moreover, the Reich constitution, 
and even more so that of Prussia and certain other states based 


on the three-class suffrage system (one aspect of which was that 
those who paid most taxes had the greatest voting power), was 
anachronistic in that industrialisation was rapidly enhancing the 
actual importance of the masses. 

When Imperial Germany collapsed, it was in the first instance 
the consequence of military failure. The ensuing revolution 
resulted in a political readjustment rather than a basic reorganisa¬ 
tion of society. Mainly because there was no redistribution of 


land, the power of the Junkers was not broken. The army 
retained its group-consciousness and a skeleton organisation, first 
in the illegal ‘Freikorps’ and then in the ‘Reichswehr’; the spirit 
of the officer caste lived on and the military influenced political 
decisions behind the scenes. The power of the industrialists was 


increased rather than reduced by inflation, which gave them the 
chance to buy up smaller undertakings; it was also enhanced by 
the need for industrial efficiency and concentration allegedly to 
meet reparations demands, and by the inflow of foreign, especially 
American, capital after the Dawes settlement of 1924. Thus, 
after 1918 the repositories of social power remained substantially 
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unchanged. Germany was faced with the anomaly of a demo¬ 
cratic constitution entrusted to a socier\- still hea\ily weighted 
with anti-democratic elements. Besides the industrialists the 
Junkers in the east lost little of their power, since the proposals 
regarding land-reform under the Repubhc not only proved in¬ 
effective but were replaced by a comprehensive scheme for 

subsidising the eastern areas (‘Osthilfe’). 

\'arious t\'pes of outlook were e\ident in German educational 

circles under the Republic, ranging from ardent democratic 
faith to an attitude scarcely distinguishable from that which had 
marked the Pan Germanists of the Empire. Characteristic of the 


former standpoint, for example, were the highly progressive 
‘community schook’ in Hamburg, of which the Lichtwark School 
w'as the most famous. Equally noteworthy w’as the policy pursued 
in Saxonv and Thuringia in the early years of the Republic, 
w'hen they were controlled by strong left-^sang go\'ernments. In 
the same connection mention should be made of the League of 
Radical School Reformers, ^^-hose acti\ities w^ill be examined 
later and some of whose ideals found practical exiiression in the 
Karl Marx School under Fritz Karsen. >iationalism and rmlitar- 
ism, ho^^•eve^, were seen, in their most \mlgar form, in the Prussian 
State Boarding Schook, conversions of the former Cadet 


Institutions. r • • v 

Benveen these extremes there was a body of opmion that was 

more general and more significant. It included members of the 

older generation who, whfie sometimes sincerely wis^g to 

inaugurate improved methods of education, were unable com- 

pletelv to shed the nationaUst values ^vhich had dominated the 

societv in which they had grown up. Characteristic of this group 

was Otto Boelitz, Prussian Minister of Education 1921-25, whose 

educational philosophv is set forth in his book The Orgamsatwn of 

the Prussian Educational System after the Upheaval (2nd ed., 1925} 

and in his pamphlet Movements in German Cultural Life and t/u 

Unity of German Culture (1926). Interspersing his arguments wth 

polemics against the Treaty of VersaiHes, he asserted that Ae 

Lhest task was that of rebuilding national umty and strength. 

Though Boelitz’s attitude differed from the cruder nationalism 

genuinelv democratic ideals. Hk successor as Prussian Mimster 
intentioned though indecisive admimstrator and one who f 
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failed to see the weaknesses of the past as to regard it, generally 
speaking, as a sound basis on which to build. For instance, while 
admitting that the universities were in need of reform, he argued 
that they were “fundamentally sound”, a view which did not 
accord with all the facts. This tendency to compromise with the 
past was typical of Becker and many others and helped to impede 
the introduction of necessary^ changes. Moreover, in Becker’s 
writings disturbing echoes are sometimes heard of the nationalist 
ideology. Thus, in his pamphlet The Politico-Cultural Tasks of 
the Nation (1919) he stated that the aim should be so to organise 
the future as to differentiate Germany from other nations. The 
year in which Becker succeeded Boelitz (1925) saw the appearance 
of the all-important Prussian curricula directive, which throws 
further light on these problems. This document was, as will be 
seen in a subsequent chapter, closely akin in terminology^ and 
content to the ideas of the pre-1918 nationalist movement, and 
on the subject of democracy and the Republic—the \vords are 
not even mentioned—it w^as ominously and significantly silent. 
Moreover, the school textbooks of the time, sanctioned by the 
authorities, contained between them almost all the leitmotifs 
familiar in earlier nationalist thought. The history books, for 
example, were permeated with such doctrines as that of the 
master-race, Germany’s encirclement in a hostile Europe, and 
the legend (exploited by all nationalist circles) of the 
‘stab in the back’. They reflected an essentially authoritarian 
and militaristic philosophy^, and in their treatment of such themes 
as Germans abroad (w'hich according to the directive of 1925 
w^as to be given special prominence) they wxre calculated to 
whip up hatred and nourish national arrogance. 

In brief, German education after 1918 mirrored in many of 
its aspects the ideals of the counter-revolutionary movement with 
surprising clarity. Among those w^ho tried to propagate an 
essentially conservative philosophy under the Republic was 
Prince Max von Baden. He played an important part in the 
closing stages of the war as the head of a parliamentary govern¬ 
ment charged with the task of making a peace based on Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, and in 1920 he founded a school at Salem, north 
of the Lake of Constance. Its primary^ purpose was as a means of 
educating his own son, but it had a wider significance in connec¬ 
tion with his own social and political outlook. 

In his address at the opening of the school Max von Baden 
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explained its aims in the light of the contemporar}- situation. 
Germany, he said, lay beneath the hea^7 fist of the conqueror, 
who stole her possessions and tried by blockade to stance her 
children. He said that Germans were not great in defeat and, 
instead of being united against the foreign oppressor, they were 
dmded bv internal differences and ^veakened by “a criminal and 
pagan lust for pleasure without reverence for God”, The task of 
the nation, he went on, was spiritual reneival, but this “cannot 
come from the cities, only the country' can bring it”. “Our 
national life in the totsms”, he stated, “is diseased, it is poison for 
adolescents”. Max von Baden’s social philosophy expressed 
itself sometimes in religious terms. “Above all, life in the coimtry”, 
he declared, “teaches reverence and thankfulness before God and 
fills the soul with the h\ing consciousness of man’s dependence”. 
It was in the same spirit, as we ha^•e obser\-ed, that German con¬ 
servatives before him had advocated denominational education 
as a defence against the “increasing barbarisation of aU social 
ties”. His aim was a national resurgence under the leadership of 
the traditional military caste. It is interesting in this connection 
to study an address which he dehvered in 1924 before an audience 
of Germans driven out of the Palatinate by the French. Here he 
stressed the need to keep ahve the “thought of a national up¬ 
rising” and based all he said on what he defined as the “Christian 
national” ideal. At the same time, he said, a leader was needed 
“whose verv personahty embodies the slogan of hberation , 
adding that “a leader tested in war would best satisfy the longing 
of the people”. “The most important thing,” he said, “is to fan 
the spark of national feeling instead of smothering it ivith abuse . 
This philosophy passed o\-er into his conception of the role of 
Salem School. “The founder of our school,” it was stated in a 
circular to parents in 1932, “always held the \aew that it u not 
enough merely to lament the passing of compulsory' military 
service. It is rather a question of creating an alternative through 
the voluntary' acceptance of military obligations, m Ae to 
instance among secondary schoolboys and students, and halem 

must set the example.” a ^ 

Powerful anti-democratic elements were at work under me 

Republic and the advent of Hitler to power did not mark a sudden 

break in the development of an entirely healthy democracy. 

Manv of those who were unwiUing to enter Hitler’s camp, eimer 

through snobbishness or astuteness, bore their share of responsi- 
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bility through their lack of a democratic faith and their persistence 
in authoritarian and nationalistic forms of thought and behaviour. 
To a significant extent Nazism became a rallying-point for many 
of the conservative-nationalist-militarist elements, whose common 
aim was the destruction of the Republic. Though the rise of the 
Nazi vote from insignificant to serious dimensions did not occur 
till the latter years of the Republic, and then only under the 
stress of a desperate economic crisis, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the active influence of anti-democratic forces anxious to 
keep the spirit of nationalism alive, and their bearing on 
education. 

Although Hitler’s cause was furthered by support received 
from many conservative elements and although his final triumph 
was helped by what Barraclough has called the “unholy allliance” 
of Junkers, industrialists and the army, the Nazi rulers intended 


that henceforth the ruling class should be the Party, and this 
purpose helps to explain the tension that developed between the 
Party and the state authorities. One of the most significant 
features of Nazi education was, therefore, the carefully planned 
infiltration of Party influence into the state system. This process 
was seen from many angles, for example, in the plan to set up a 
university directed by the Party and in the special Party-controlled 


schools .in which the ideal of a 
had been associated with liberal 


‘German school’, which in 1848 
aspirations and by the end of the 


century linked to Pan-German nationalism, was pushed to its 


extreme. This was not, however, the only respect in which 
Nazi education grew out of past developments, as will be seen 


from the various chapters of this book. Its theory, like the Nazi 
philosophy in general, was fundamentally irrational. The Nazis, 
however, were not the first in Germany to tread this dangerous 
path. From the last decades of the nineteenth century irrational¬ 
ism had been gaining increasing ground in German educational 


thought, and educational theorists had been asserting the claims 
of the soul at the expense of the mind, subordinating objective 
values to the subjective experience of the individual. It is for this 


reason that echoes of earlier ideas are continually heard in Nazi 

educational thought, which, however, pushing irrationalism to 

its nihilistic conclusion, produced a doctrine in which the indi¬ 
vidual was totally submerged. 

As we look back over the development of German education, 
one fundamental aspect forces itself on our attention. Though to 
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1C supcrficia .1 ob5cr\cr the Empire. Republic and the Hitler 
:aie mav appear as unconnected episodes, this is a profoundly 
ilse view. Education is everywhere and at all times the expression 
f society. e\'en though at the same time it helps to mould it. Xhe 
ourse of education can only be fundamentally and decisively 
Itered. if the social foundations are changed. Though there were 
ocial and political adjustments, Germany underwent no revolu- 
ion violent enough to destroy the conditions which by the second 
lalf of the nineteenth century provided a fertile soil for the growth 
n influential circles of aggressive nationalism, racial arrogance 
ind an authoritarian attitude to life. These conditions created 
tducational movements and institutions mirroring these charac- 
•eristics, which after 1918 continued to find powerful expression 
in the forces of the counter-revolution. Consequently, as we 
follow the interplay of progress and reaction in modern Germany, 
it is not difficult to discern lines of development leading, not 
without deviation and challenge, from the educational situation 
after 1870 through the Republic to the Nazi state. 



CHAPTER II 


THEORETICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS 

While the period between the middle of the century and the 
foundation of the Empire was comparatively barren as far as the 
theory and philosophy of education were concerned, the last 
three decades of the century produced a large number of works 
on the subject. The fact that the constitution of 1871 established 
universal male suffrage uniformly throughout Germany helped 
to make many conscious of the importance of education, especially 
in the case of those who were fearful of the possible consequences 
of an articulate proletariate. Education, they felt, could, if 
properly conceived, have helped to minimise the dangers which 
they sensed in the situation. There -svere also many who began 
to think more deeply about education because behind the 
economic expansion of the Empire they discerned a growing 
materialism. Amid the controversies regarding education from 
the latter part of the nineteenth century it is sometimes difficult 
to separate the different trends, largely because liberalism and 
nationahsm, as we shall see, were in certain respects closely 
interwoven in the educational sphere. Protests, for example, 
against materialism and regimentation in education were not 
necessarily of exclusively liberal derivation and were frequently 
bound up with nationalist thought. They were often merely one 
aspect of the flight from reason, as in the minds of those whosf 
main desire was to remove all obstacles to the evolution 0: 
German ‘Volkstum’. 

German education was certainly badly in need of reform 
especially as far as secondary^ schools were concerned. In the 
grammar schools the tradition of ‘general education’ helped tc 
foster superficiality and impede the development of the power o 
criticism. The poet Rudolf Binding (born in 1867) refers in hi 
memoirs to “this tepid, thin and emaciated universality of my 
culture . . . which was all that I had gained from school” 
Moreover, the methods of teaching were rigid and oppressive 
too often degenerating into a mechanical process of repetitior 
and enforced memorising. In his memoirs, for instance, Harn 
Graf Kessler, discussing his schooldays at the Johanneum ir 
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uer\’ features. The siui, he says, was not fundamentally to leam 
Latin or Greek but merely to acquire the habit of hard tvork for 
its otvn sake. "All that remained, he t\Tites, of the ideal of the 
humane indb’idual. bearing in his mind and heart consciousness 
of all mankind and its culture, such as had inspired the age of 
Goethe, all that remained was the enormous industn' necessary 
to absorb the immense material involved”, and he goes on to say 
that this "had acquired an independent function and usurped, as 
it were with satanic majesK, the throne of the old ideal^of human¬ 
ism” Before he attended this school in Hamburg, Kessler had 
been* a pupil at St. Georges School in Ascot, where he was a 
contemporary- of ^\mston Churchill. Repeatedly he contrasts die 
atmosphere and methods in the German school with his earlier 
experiences in England, stressing that here education was con¬ 
ceived first and foremost as a training in the art of In-mg and was 

for this reason immeasurably more fivutfiil. 

It was significant that protests against the Germ^ school 

svstem came from youth itself, as can be seen by considermg the 


emergence of the \ outh Movement. 

At the end of the nineteenth century' groups of so-called 

‘Wander\*dger came into existence, in which y’oung people med 

to create for themselves a more natural form of relatiomhip than 

the formal discipline of the school. These groups wandered over 

the German country side, singing folk-songs and 0^^“ “ 

nationalism and anri-semitism could be clearly itecemed. Fo 
examole the latter was defended, even encouraged m an ^cle 
shortlv before the Great War in the journal Handervcgel-Fuhr^- 
■lUun to which other Wanders dgel indignantly rephed m Cir 

>ar*ii. Nevertheless, some of the 

vonth were reflected in the movement as a whde. ^n 

^STnd 1he« cor^timTed tire Free German You* 

j A ^ ;nfT in the words of a famous resolution, that it 

w/sAe’aim of German youth “to mould its own life, 
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movement at the Marburg conference of 1914 but were readmitted 
three years later. The Youth Movement was conditioned by the 
social situation in Hohenzollern Germany, as can be seen from 
the following passage by Charlotte Luetkens, who was closely 

associated with these circles: 


From whatever side one approaches German youth, we always see it 
obsessed with the feeling of being outcast, the feeling that it had no future. 
Whither were they to go, where were they to see the goal of education? The 
state had no use for the young citizen or none which could appear valuable 
to the purposeful urge of youth or to youthful spontaneity. If the young 
person longed for social integration, form and character, if he sought the 
dignity of man’s estate, if he sought a vessel into which to pour the knowledge 
obtained at school, he was confronted with the secondary schoolmaster, who 
flirted with high authority and often enough made rude mockery of the 
common people, who do not duel and do not know the etiquette of students’ 
carousals. For the youth of Germany there was no social life based on the 
spirit, not on money, nothing which might have admitted him to the company 
of those who were the pillars of the nation he would have liked to serve, if his 
father’s purse did not enable him to put on his visiting card the colour of the 
students’ corps and the words ‘Lieutenant of the Reserve’. 


Two aspects mentioned in this passage figure in well-known 
works of German literature. In Hermann Popert’s novel Helmut 
Harringa (1910) we have an account of the Youth Movement 
from the point of view of its opposition to alcoholism and its evil 
consequences for the nation, and in Walter Flex’s short story The 
Wanderer between Two Worlds (1916) the theme is the war-experi¬ 
ence of an idealistic young officer from the Wandervogel move¬ 
ment, though he is not depicted as questioning the legitimacy 
of war. 

The attitude of the church and state towards the Free German 
Youth Movement was one of considerable distrust, sometimes of 
declared hostility. In 1914, for instance, conservatives and mem¬ 
bers of the Roman Cathohc Centre Party launched a bitter attack 
in the Bavarian Diet. “The aims of this Free German ‘youth- 
culture’,” it was argued with reference to a term coined by 
Wyneken, “constitute a battle against the home, the school, all 
positive rehgion and patriotism. . . . The inner connection of 
all these destructive tendencies is laid completely bare”. The 
policy of the state was rather to undermine the movement by 
widening its own programme of youth-welfare. In 1911 an 
important decree was issued in Prussia inaugurating a more 
active policy in this sphere, and in the same year the various 
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‘patriotic’ youth societies were prorided wth a central rallying- 
point in the Young Germany League, directed by Field Marshal 
v.d. Goltz. As its statutes said, its aim ^vas “to help that branch 


of youth-welfare -which strives through systematised physical 
training to strengthen the nationalist spirit in Germany youth”. 
Through its periodical Young Germany Post and other means it 
tried to foster nationalist and militarist ideals especially among 


students and schoolboys and achieved a wide influence through 
its many affiliated societies. The fact that the Wandervogel 
organisation was included among these had merely a formal 
significance j affihation ivas necessary in order to obtain 
certain concessions firom the state, such as cheap railway 


fares. 

In 1872 Friedrich Nietzsche delivered a course of lectures in 
Basel, published posthumously under the title On the Future of 
our Educational Institutions. Rejecting the idea that the aim of 
education is utihtarian and that knowledge is a substitute for 
culture, he maintained that true culture is possible only through 
the full development of personahty. Commenting on the pre¬ 
dominance of “cultural philistines”, he asserted that education 
should not impart a superficial culture to the masses but rather 
concentrate on the few capable of achie\ing work of pernianent 
value. He examined contemporary' German education in the 
fight of these principles, concluding that the existing schools 
merely taught people ho\v to earn their daily bread, and he even 
denied that there were any schools in Germany worthy of the 
name. This essay of Nietzsche was not by any means his only 
contribution to educational criticism in Germany, and it was a 
problem to which he returned on many occasions. However, it 
is the most convenient introduction to his educational tho^ht 
and well iUustrates one stage in his development towards Thus 


Spake Zarathustra. , 1 t a 

.Among Nietzsche’s contemporanes was Paul de Lagarde, a 

Berlin schoolmaster who became Professor of Oriental Smdies at 

Gottingen. His political essays were published m 1878-81 under 

the title German Writings. He shared ivith Nietzsche the hatred of 

specious mass-culture, and he was equally outspoken in to 

attitude to the prevailing educational system. For lum, as tor 

Nietzsche, the proper task of education was to nourish vigorous 

individualism. Like Nietzsche, he claimed that the schools were 

a materialistic ideal, the classical secondary schools 
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especially imposing on the nation “the tough crust of cultural 
barbarism, which of all barbarisms is the most repulsive”. Against 
the Prussian methods of education he delivered the most angry 
attacks, alleging that they stifled the development of the individual 
and smothered his creative impulses. This led him to condemn 
the tradition of ‘general education’ in particular and the Hegelian 
influence in general. 

The third in the group of famous thinkers who in the years 
following the foundation of the Empire exercised a great influence 
through his views on German education ^vas Juhus Langbehn. 
His book Rembrandt as Educator appeared anonymously (“by a 
German”) in 1889, causing an immediate sensation. Approaching 
the problem by way of aesthetics, Langbehn asserted that indi¬ 
vidualism is “the root of all art”, and that it was a quahty in 
which Germans could excel. He urged them accordingly to 
cultivate the indi\adualism of the artist and, taking Rembrandt 
as their guide, to deepen their spiritual life by freeing themselves 
from foreign values. He saw the hope of the future in “the 
unspoilt, unsophisticated German youth, unperv'erted by false 
education”, and called on every German to ensure the future 
through his owm children, refusing to allow them to be sacrificed 
“to the moloch of a false culture”. The first task of the German, 
therefore, was to be “education for indi\dduaHsm and to indi¬ 
vidualism”. “The school,” he cried, “is the means, personality 
the goal”. 

These invectives against intellectualism and their glorification 
of personality excercised a wide influence in Germany, and, since 
under the Empire education tended to be rigid and oppressive, 
such views were often considered as liberal in origin. Nietzsche, 
Lagarde and Langbehn, ho^vever, were all, in different ways, 
involved in the nationalist trends of late nineteenth-century 
Germany, and all three proclaimed an irrationalist philosophy. 
Irrationalism was the soil on which nationalism flourished. Many 
of the attacks on the allegedly materialist features of the Empire 
were, in fact, aspects of the affirmation of irrationalism. The idea 
of the nation as a quasi-mystic folk-community presupposed and 
fed upon an irrationalist conception of society. It was for this 
reason that many of those who figured prominently in nationalist 
circles stressed the irrational aspects of human nature and, as far 
as education was concerned, wished it to regard the awakening 
of the imagination and the emotions as one of its primary func- 
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tions. Nietzsche, Lagarde and Langbehn all shared this A-iew, and 
in this respect their educational thought was profoundly significant 
of the time. 


This connection between the anti-inteUectualist and the 
nationalist movements can be Illustrated by considering the 
attacks that ^vere delivered against the grammar school (Gym¬ 
nasium). Details of this development mtU be set forth in a later 
chapter, but we must here notice certain general factors. The 
onslaught was based on two main chtu'ges, that in these schools 
the pupil’s mind was overburdened and that the teaching 
was remote firom life. Neither accusation was lacking in sub¬ 
stance and each won support among liberal thinkers, but 
it was from nationalist circles that most of the impetus was 
derived. 

Among the most influential leaders of the attack was Friedrich 


Lange, who from 1882 edited the Tdgliche Rundschau, a leading 
nationalist periodical, and in 1894 founded the Deutsche i^eitung, 


the policy of which ■was outspokenly expansionist. In the latter 
year he founded the “German League”, of which he was chairman 
tin 1909 and which under his guidance propagated a doctrine of 
racial puriU'. However, it is as the author of the book Pure 
Germanism (1898) that he is chiefly remembered. In this work he 
expounded his philosophy of education and society, proclaiming 
the \-irtues of patriotism, duty and manly pride. “Can classical 
antiquity,” he asked there, “proHde models for any one of these 
ideals, for which our oanti history cannot furnish examples of equal 
value?” The ‘G\-mnasium’, he argued, inculcated merely an 
“aesthetic idealism”, which diverted the energy- of Germans fi-om 
the task of national consolidation. “Now, sbcteen years after the 


unification”, he went on, “a powerful national pride is stiU lacking 
o^\ing to excessive humardsm, and as a result this spiritually 
strong and politically weak age has degenerated completely into 
cosmopolitanism”. His aim was the “spiritual enthronement of 
the German people’s soul”, so that “even now a German culture 
may grow upon the idea of Germanhood”. 

Lange, realising that more than the printed word was needed 
to lead his campaign against classical education to a successful 
conclusion, fotmded the Committee for German School Reform, 
the first task of which was to organise a mass-protest to be sub¬ 
mitted to the Prussian Minister of Education. It reached him in 
1888 (>\-ith 22,409 signatures) but produced no results, partly 
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because the Minister was at the time inundated with proposals for 
educational reorganisation; in the Prussian Diet in 1889 he stated 
that more than 300 had reached him between the years 1882- 
1886. Lange’s next step was to submit a similar petition to 
Bismarck, but this was no more successful; the Chancellor, said 
Lange, was under the spell of humanist education. About the 
same time he founded a new organisation, the Society for German 
School Reform, concerned particularly with secondary education. 
This provoked an important development, when Hugo Goering, 
no less nationalist in his ideals than Lange but differing from him 
on certain technical points, founded in 1889 a rival organisation 
called the General German Society for School Reform, \vhich 
published a journal called The New German School. Like Lange’s 
society this body demanded a greater ‘realism’ in education. 
Teaching, it maintained, should mirror civilisation, homework 
was to be abolished, and religious and moral education was to be 
given prominence. The boarding school was strongly advocated, 
and the value of rural surroundings and of physical training was 
stressed. Behind these plausible proposals lurked a political and 
social ideal, the aim being “through the inculcation of joy in 
practical work to preserve youth from being contaminated by 
socialist ideas, to accustom it to military discipline and, to a 
greater extent than hitherto, to make the people capable of bear¬ 
ing arms”. By the time, just after the turn of the century, that 
the academic privileges of the ‘Gymnasium’ were finally under¬ 
mined, economic and other factors had made their contribution, 
but this must not divert attention from the contribution also of 
nationalist theory. 

At this point it will be useful to consider the portrayal in 
German literature of the problems of youth. These were treated, 

in works of varying literary quality, includ¬ 
ing Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks (1901), in which the schools 
figure ^ the instruments of an oppressive state-ideolog>-, Emil 
Strauss Friend Hein (1902) and Friedrich Huch’s Mao (1907), 
both describing in an oversensitive youth a spiritual crisis leading 
to suicide, and others in which the inward yearnings of youth are 
contrasted with the bitterness of reality. “I only wanted to realise 
m my own life,” says the introductory motto to Hermann Hesse’s 
novel Demian (1918), “that which was seeking to emerge from 
my inner self. Why was that so difficult?” Educational thinkers 
increasingly conscious of the psychological aspects of childhood 
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and adolescence as a result of scientific research,^ could not 
remain uninfluenced by such works, \\liile at the same time the 
problem of youth was forcibly brought to the attention of the 
pubhc by an abnormal number of schoolboy suicides, notably by 
an incident in Berlin in 1908. Edivard Stilgebauer, in the preface 
to his novel Builders of Youth (1908), mentions that this event 
“pushed aU questions of our public training of youth into the 
foreground of daily conversation”. In the same year Ludwig 
Gurhtt, a prominent school reformer, published a book entitled 
Schoolboy Suicides. It would, however, be ^vrong to assume that 
contemporarN' hterar^' works, to which should be added Frank 
Wedekind’s play Spring’s Awakening (1892) and novels like Otto 
Bierbaum’s Stilpe (1897), Georg Hirschfeld’s Love in the Sixth 
Form (1903), and Robert Musil’s Perplexities of the Pupil Torless 
(1911), all depicting sexual or psychological irregularities some¬ 
times ending in self-destruction, reflected the actual situation 
without distortion. In a considerable measure some were 
a reflection of an adult spiritual crisis, of the gulf between 
a self-created or ideahsed reality and the experience of life 

itself. 

In 1897 appeared Ernst Linde’s important book Education and 
Personality, teaching that the goal of education is the development 
of individuality. “We have a veritable abundance of modd 
lessons,” he said, “but now give us some model personahties”. 
Five years later there was published a German translation of a 
Swedish work that was destined to exercise a deep influence in 
Germanv, The Century of the Child by Ellen Key, the Swedish 
feminist and friend of Rilke. Education, it is here argued, is the 
process by which the inner nature of the child is unfolded in 
accordance with the laws of its own nature. This doctrme, pro¬ 
claimed in Ludwig Gurlitt’s Education and Diversity (1906), was 
also the theme of Ernst Meumann’s Introduction to Experimental 
Pedagogy (1908) w'ith its conclusion that “aU problems of education 
can only be decided by respecting the inner law's of chfldhood’, 
and it was put forward in many other books of the time, includmg 
Hugo Gaudig’s Education for Independence (1902) and the same 
author’s The School in the Service of the Growing Personality (1917)- 
The various fines of investigation sometimes involved the attempt 

« The main works in this field included tVilhelm Frier’s 7 > 

(.882 Georg Kerschensteiner's Th Dev.lop^ cf the G^ft <>1 
,S 5 ). Stem’s PsycHohgy of Early Childhood (19.4) and Karl Buhlers Ilu 

Sdintual Dez<lotfrunt of the Child 1,1918;. 
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to define different ‘types’ within the general concept of person- 
ahty. This was the case, for instance, in Forms of Life (1914) by 
Eduard Spranger, who was influenced by Wilhelm Dilthey’s 
conclusions. Some of these were set forth in the latter’s Ideas 
Regarding a Descriptive and Analytical Psychology (1894). 

Parallel with this doctrine of individualism went a new 
evaluation of the emotive features of human nature. Correspond¬ 
ing to wider aspects, such as Impressionism in art and literature, 
this development was summed up by Spranger when he said that 
“we have stepped out of the age of technology into the age of the 
soul”. 

At an early stage this trend revealed itself in attacks on the 
intellectualism inherent in the teaching of Herbart, whose ideas 
had been popularised in Germany by such books as Friedrich 
Wilhelm Ddrpfeld’s Didactic Materialism (1879) and Karl Lange’s 
Apperception in the same year. The criticism of the Herbartists 
began in the eighteen-eighties, for example in Otto Willmann’s 
Didacticism as a Doctrine of Education (1889) and was pursued by 
other thinkers, including Paul Natorp, who in 1894 published his 
Herbart, Pestalozzi and the Contemporary Tasks of Educational Doctrine. 
In 1899 appeared Georg Kerschensteiner’s equally hostile Con¬ 
siderations Regarding the Theory of the Curriculum, and in 1903 Robert 
Rissmann published his essay Why I Reject Herbart's Educational 
Principles. By 1916 Spranger could assert that the “educational 
teaching of Herbart could no longer remain in harmony with 
the spirit of the new age”. 

Related to this tendency was the view that art should play a 
more positive part in education. An early and important event 
in this connection was the foundation in 1887 by Ferdinand 
Avenarius of the journal Kunstwart to demonstrate the role that 
art should play in the cultural life of the time, and to this end 
also Alfred Lichtwark organised courses in Hamburg for teachers 
and artists. In 1893 Konrad Lange published The Artistic Educa¬ 
tion of German Youth, and three years later there was founded in 
Hamburg, one of the centres of the movement, a Teachers’ 
Society for the Promotion of Education Through Art. In the same 
year appeared Georg Hirth’s book The Elementary School in the 
Service of Artistic Education. The idea of education through art 
received considerable stimulus and publicity through three 
important conferences on the subject at Dresden (1901), Weimar 
(1903) and Hamburg (1905). Georg Kerschensteiner’s The 
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Development of the Gift of Drawing (1905), Ernst \\’’eber’s Aesthetics 
as a Basic Educational Science (1914) and Ernst von Sallwvirk’s 
Education Through Art (1918) were all important stages in the same 
line of thought. 

Most of those concerned with school reform before 1914, 
nationalists and liberals alike, maintained that the state schools 
impeded the development of the inner life of the child by excessive 
memorising and by driU-methods of discipline. The situation was 
admirably summed up by Gustav ■\V)-neken in 1916 when he 
said that “abohtion of that lazy and unfruitful ‘general education’ 
... is the necessary- pre-condition of a conception of education 
^vhich transforms passhdty and receptivity into acti\'ity”. The 
school reformers branded the existing schools as ‘Lernschulen’, 
imphang places where importance was attached only to the 
collection of knowledge. It ^^•as often added that the material to 
be memorised was remote from life, and so the reformers said 
that schools should be transformed from ‘Lernschulen’ into 
‘Lebensschulen’.i This ideal, which was a necessary hberal 
reform, was also vociferously proclaimed by the nationalists in 
revolt against the humanist tradition, for whom ‘life’ meant 
merely national histor>y geography and culture and everything 
included in the term German olkstum . Another outcome of 
the stress on the importance of self-expression in the pupil, in 
contrast to his passive acceptance of the facts presented, was the 
demand for methods better calculated to stimulate his initiative, 
such as handicraft and similar acti\’ities. This technique of teach¬ 
ing was called ‘Arbeitsunterricht’.- This line of thought led to 
the conception of a tj’pe of school in which the whole curriculum 
would be based on this idea. This form of school w^ knoum as 
‘Arbeitsschule’, and it was strongly advocated, for instance, by 
Georg Kerschensteiner, as in his book The Idea of the Arbeitsschule 
(1912). Another method formulated to foster the initiative of 

the pupil was the ‘freies Unterrichtsgesprach’, ^ according to 

which teaching was to be based on a series of questions spontane¬ 
ously asked by the pupils. It was argued that this techmque w^ 
incompatible with the conventional dhision of the timetable 
into subjects, and it was the desire to abolish these allegedly 
artificial diGsions that led to the notion of ‘integrated instruction 

I L(ben means life. The term is untranslateable. Literally it means ‘schools oi 
Ih-ingA . 

^Arbeit, work: Unierruhi, instrucuon. 

^ Frri. free: Uniirrichty iiisiruction: Gtsprachy discussion. 
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[Gesamtunterricht] , according to which the whole curriculum was 

bound together by common motifs. 

The school reformers were concerned, not onl)’ with the sub¬ 
stance and method of education, but also with its organisation. 
Their most important demand in this respect was for a system 
described as the ‘Einheitsschule’. This term denoted co-ordina¬ 
tion of all aspects of education into a unified whole, in such a 
way that elementary, intermediate and secondary schools would 
cease to be separate categories, diversely administered and with 
unrelated curricula, and become integral elements in a harmon¬ 
ious whole. This ideal was first seriously discussed in the teachers’ 
conferences in 1848, but it was after the foundation of the Empire 
in 1871 that it began to feature prominently in German educa¬ 
tional thought. Johannes Tews, author of The German Einheits¬ 
schule (1916), described it as the “whole field of public instruction 
fi-om the kindergarten to the university with all its ramifications 
and affiliations brought into the vital relationship which unites 
all single parts to the whole”. The bitterest opponents of the idea 
came from the classical secondary schools, many teachers of which 
were represented by the Grammar Schools Society [Gymnasial- 
verein) and which saw in it a threat to their social and intellectual 
prestige. This, indeed, was the case. It was significant, for 
instance, that Tews, one of the leading advocates of the ‘Einheits¬ 
schule’, was an elementary schoolmaster, and that in 1914 the 
German Teachers’ Society, representing elementary teachers, 
demanded “the organically integrated national ‘Einheitsschule’, 
which invariably presupposes a unified teaching profession and 
which eliminates every social and denominational cleavage”. In 
such discussions the class-conflicts in modern Germany can be 
seen stimulating the nationalist movement. It is significant that 
among those who most strongly supported the idea was Friedrich 
Lange, whose attacks on classical education were coupled with a 
plan for a “unified national education”, and that the doctrine of 
the ‘Einheitsschule’ was a parallel development in the sphere of 
education to Lagarde’s advocacy of a ‘German religion’. More¬ 
over, this conception was part of the movement for a ‘German 
school’, which, adumbrated earlier in the century by Fichte, and 
put forward by liberals in 1848, was championed by men like 
Hugo Goering and Lange, both closely associated with Pan 
Germanist circles, and found practical expression through 
Herman Lietz, whose work will be discussed later in this chanter. 
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Though integrally associated MTth late nineteenth-century 
nationalism, the notion of the ‘German school’ survived, as we 
shall see, under the Republic in the ‘Deutsche Oberschule’ and 
in the proposal of the Association of Teachers of German {German- 
isienverhand) for a ‘Deutsches Gymnasium’. 

At the end of the nineteenth and in the early tM'entieth 
centur)' many of these theoretical considerations began to find 
expression in some important pioneer schools, influenced in 
vaiA-ing degrees by Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Fichte, the Youth 
Movement, the school reform movement and Goethe’s descrip¬ 
tion in his novel h'ilhelm Meister of an ‘educational province’. 
Most of these schools were boarding schools. This was a com¬ 
paratively new feature of German education, though there had 
long existed a small number of old residential grammar schools, 
like Schulpforta. The new interest in the boarding school was 
partlv conditioned by the fact that, at a time when industry and 
other developments were making increased demands on parents’ 
time, the family seemed to many to be less capable than before of 
pj-Q^-jding a fruitful educational background. Moreover, some 
people felt that only education in the country could contribute 
positively to a child's growth. These considerations, while 
affirmed by many hberals, had dangerous associations. Laprde 
and Goering, as we have seen, revealed how close the desire to 
overcome the materialism created by industrialisation and the 
related idea of the countrv' boarding school could stand to a 


nationalist trend of thought. 

Among the pioneers of the boarding school none shows bet- 
ter than Hermann Lietz how misleading the appearance of hb- 
eralism could be. From his childhood days on the island of Riigen 
Lieu had learnt to love the simplicity and strength of nature, 
from his schooldays he derived a dislike of the state education^ 

svstem and from his experience as a guest (iSqM?) “ 

Reddie’s school at Abbotsholme—described in his book Emjofi- 
stobba^ (1897)—he discovered the possibilities of the boarding 
school. These factors led him to ponder the problem of German 
education from a fresh angle, and in 1898 he founded 
school at llsenburg. Haubinda (also in the Harz) w^ esubhshed 
in 1901 and Bieberstein (near Fulda) in 1904, and others foUowed. 
To some progressive and even radical thinkers LieU s schools 
appeared as the antithesis of all that was worst m contemporary 

1 A 5T>dl backwards. 
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German education. “We had heard of a new school in the 
Harz,” wrote Lily Braun, the socialist and feminist, “where young 
people were able to develop freely and happily through a beautiful 
variety of play and work and through the exercise of physical and 
mental powers, a school of which the headmaster had the courage 
to close his doors to the spirit of narrow-minded Prussianism. It 
was there that we sent our children”. She was right in recognising 
the intrinsic value of Lietz’s methods, and he certainly made a 
significant contribution. However, as his memoirs and his book 
The German National School (1910) reveal, his thought was closely 
connected with nationalist doctrines, and in some circles his 
work was stoutly defended from this point of view. In 1896, for 
instance, a w'riter in a leading educational journal praised Lietz 
as having realised in practice Goering’s ideal of a ‘German 
school’, commended him for having “recovered from the behef 
in ancient culture”, for his opposition to the “anti-national 
character of secondary education” and, by replacing the ‘Lern- 
schule’ by the ‘Lebensschule’, for having given his school “a 
national, a German foundation”, on which education was related 
to ‘life’. Lietz’s own development was revealing. He quickly 
moved towards an essentially conservative and authoritarian 
conception of education, a doctrinaire insistence on nationalist 
values’- and a burning and mystic faith in his mission of building 
a German folk-community. Lietz, who died in 1919, was pro¬ 
claimed by the Nazis as having helped to inspire their own special 
boarding schools, and Alfred Andreesen, one of his closest 
collaborators, lived to become a prominent Nazi schoolmaster. 

There was a deep contrast between Lietz and another pioneer 
schoolmaster, Gustav Wyneken, who broke an early association 
with Lietz in order to found his own school at Wickersdorf (in 
Thuringia) in 1906. This derived its special character from 
Wyneken’s views on the nature and needs of youth, and these 
led him, as we saw in the last chapter, to play a leading part in 
the foundation of the Free German Youth in 1913. 

“Youth,” Wyneken stated in the Meissner proclamation of 
that year, “hitherto merely an appendage of the older generation, 
excluded from the life of the community and given only the passive 
role of learning and with opportunities only for a dilettante form 

^ It was characteristic, for example, that the journal Leben und Arbeit, representing 
the views of Lietz’s followers at the ‘Landerziehungsheime’, in 1920 published an 
article advertising the activities of the Society for Germans Abroad, which, founded 
before the war, continued its activities under the Reoublic. 
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of social life, is beginning to become conscious of itself. It is 
trcing to mould its omti life in order to become independent of 
the lazy habits of its elders and from the commands of ugly 
convention. It is striving for a way of life which corresponds to 
the nature of vouth, but which at the same time will enable it 
to take itself and its acticity seriously and to bind itself as a special 
factor to the general cultural acti\-ity”. For ^V^•neken—‘Dr. 
Manford Mahr’ in Erich Ebermayer’s novel Battle for Odilienberg 
(iq3o)—youth was “a sacred springtime, the great possibihty of a 
change and renewal of the world, in the sers'ice of which education 
must be placed”. .Accordingly he envisaged ^S’ickersdorf as a 
creative vouth-community, in which the teacher’s task was to 
enable youth to develop without imposing adult values. It was 
called a ‘free school communin ’, imphing a community indepen¬ 
dent of the ties of church and state and of the t)Tanny of bourgeois 
convention, in which teachers and pupils were equal partners in 
a creative societv'. W hile using to the full modern methods of 
teaching, its special feature was the method by which pupils 
shared in its government, participating equally \sith headmaster 
and staff. Wyneken, however, rejected the idea that pupils 
should govern themselves in a manner imphing their autonomy, 
on the grounds that it divorced pupils from teachers, whereas his 

views rested on the conception of a common feUo^^ship. 

For ^S’yneken education meant the development of the 
creative element in young people, but with him its purpose was 
to overcome the hmits and dangers of mere indhidualism. 
^Vhe^eas, for example, the theoretical school reformers advocated 
education through art as a means, generally speaking, of uiffoldmg 
individual characteristics through self-e.xpression, with Wyneken 
its purpose was to help the indi\idual towards a deeper ujider- 
standing of the objective world. Notwithstanding lus profound 
desire that vouth should be the instrument and mamfestanon ot a 
‘vouth-culture’, he looked beyond mere individualism to objec¬ 
tive consciousness” of the “objective spirit”, a term which, 
presumablv derived from Hegel, denoted for him the uluma e 
realitv. On the basis of this philosophy he attacked the mdmdu^- 
ism of the school reformers. “Education for personality, for the 
development of innate tendencies,” he said wath reference 
current slogans, “the idea of ‘become what you are ^re e pty 
and banal” Most significant was his rejecUon of the histoncd 
attitude, so evident in the thought of Lietz. ‘It is a question, 
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he maintained, “of educating a generation that does not think in 
historical terms”. Though there may be differences of opinion 
as to the ultimate truth of all Wyneken’s contentions, it is certainly 
true that he spoke with the authentic voice of liberal Germany. 

There were other pioneer schoolmasters who by 1918 had 
established their importance in the history of German education. 
One of the most notable was Paul Geheeb, also originally a 
collaborator of Lietz. His Odenwald School claimed to be an 
‘educational pro\dnce’ in Goethe’s sense, but his doctrine of 
uncompromising individuaUsm was inconsistent with the spirit 
of Goethe’s mature teaching. It was his extreme emphasis on 
the autonomy of the individual that gave Geheeb’s school its 
particular colouring and which also underlay his break with Lietz. 

Before 1918 it was characteristic of most school reformers to 
place a special emphasis on the organic aspects of individual 
development. Stressing always the irrational in human nature, 
they tended, moreover, to see the individual as the final criterion 
and to disregard the need for a social doctrine subordinating 
private experience to objective values. Subjectivism was the most 
typical feature of these theorists, to whom one might apply the 
words of a contemporary poet, who boasted that he belonged to 
a “spiritual movement that placed inner experience above 
external life”. The egocentricity of their thought was mirrored 
in the manner in which they sometimes spoke of society, ^\’hich 
Spranger, for example, defined as the “extension of the ego”. 
This tendency, partly to be explained as a protest against the 
regimentation of youth, had most dangerous implications. These 
thinkers, for instance, tended to apply their conception of the 
individual to the nation as a whole, viewng this as an organic 
growth achieving its seif-reality through obedience to the laws of 
its own nature, and for this reason stressing its historical evolution. 
Since this attitude led easily to an affirmation of everything which 
differentiated their own nation from all others, it was not always 
far removed from lines of thought leading ultimately to racial 
arrogance and intolerance. 

Immediately after 1918, however, a school reform organisa¬ 
tion emerged on quite a different basis. The initiative came from 
Paul Oestreich, a secondary schoolmaster from Berlin and the 
son of a carpenter. In the summer of 1919 he founded the League 
of Radical School Reformers, implying by its title a more revolu- 
tionarv outlook. 
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The statutes of the new body made clear its political character, 
as did the many contributions of its members to the journal The 
New Education. The League was to be “a radical confession of 
faith in the idea of the free people’s state and the spirit of social 
community”. Accordingly, while incorporating ideas already 
famihar in the thought of earlier school reformers and likewise 
influenced bv the Youth Movement, the Radical School Reformers 
shifted the emphasis from the subjective problems of the indisddual 
to the needs of societv. Thev M ere in the forefront of those who 
publicised the deflciencies of the leaders of the new democracy, 
castigating the timidity of the Socialists and the general ineffective¬ 
ness of the Revolution. Thus, Oestreich declared that the hopes 
of social and pohtical progress Mere being so smothered by 
devotion to past values that the ‘‘'ne^s" Morld” was being revealed 
as a “morass”. Occupying an independent position on the left, 
the League tried to point the M’ay to democratic reform in 
education. 

Though it Mas much occupied Mith social and political 
aspects, it M as equally concerned Math the spirit of man. ‘Creative 
education’ M as one of the leitmotifs running through all its delibera¬ 
tions, and it formed the theme, for example, of a proclamation 
issued before its Mainz conference in 1923. “In all aspects of 
life”, it asserted, “there proceeds the fateful divorce of man from 
his M-ork. The latter foUQ-ss-s its omti mechanical laws, makes man 
the seiv’ant and merely draMS him tike part of a machine into 
the M'hole mechanism”. This degradation of life, it added, was a 
reflection of the subordinate role played by art in the modern 
world and of the fact that the schools did not help man towards 
“the full development of his omti particular nature . Our 
schools,” the argument continued, “merely transmit knowledge 
in an authoritarian and dogmatic manner and in the framework 
of a thoroughly militaristic organisation”. The quahties inculcated 
bv the schools, it added. Mere order, punctuality, discipline and 
obedience, and these, it aUeged, reflected an underlying mihtar- 
ism The supreme task Mas to educate man to the fullness ol 
personality, so that he might not only be nourished by life but 
might mould and master it. Here ^ve recognise elements of an 
earlier indhidualism, but it ^vas now linked to an objective soci^ 
ideal and thus transformed. Declaring that Europe must make 
the transition from “capitalist civilisation to co-operaDve cul^e , 
M-hich “alone can preser^•e Europe from total barbarisation , the 
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Radical School Reformers rejected all plans for improving the 
schools within the existing system. Characteristically they 
scorned the slogan ‘Open Road to Ability’—coined by Bethmann- 
Hollweg in the Reichstag in 1916—as reflecting a materialistic 
outlook. They insisted rather that the schools should not be 
places where the few could prove their ability through competi¬ 
tion, but where the creativeness of all could be developed as 

citizens of a co-operative society. 

The advance of the Radical School Reformers beyond the 
dangerous subjectivism of their predecessors can be seen by 
tracing their attitude to the idea of the ‘Arbeitsschule’, which 
they pushed a stage further, transforming it into the ‘Pro- 
duktionsschule’. This became one of the most characteristic 
features of the League’s theories, and the conference in 1923 was 
devoted entirely to discussion of it. ^Vhereas earlier reformers 
had advocated the ‘Arbeitsschule’ primarily as a means of foster¬ 
ing individual self-expression, the ‘Produktionsschule’ transferred 
the emphasis to the community. It rested on the conception that 
children should be educated as members of a community work¬ 
ing productively for the public good, as in the ‘Scharfenberg 
Farm School’ (near Berlin). For Oestreich the aim of the ‘Pro¬ 
duktionsschule’ was to achieve the “totality of personality in the 
totality of society’’, while Siegfried Kawerau defined its function 
as “to educate pupils to a sense of responsibility, to productive 
and also economically productive activity through the develop¬ 
ment of the special talents in each child within the framework 
of society”. 

This attempt to give German education a clearly-defined and 


rational objective was of the greatest importance, as can be seen, 
for example, by examining the crisis in which the Youth Move¬ 


ment found itself after 1918. When the Republic was founded 
entirely new problems faced the Youth Movement. Attempts to 
keep ahve the pre-war Wandervogel spirit, as in the Wende 
Circle, the Kronach League and the Free German League, 
achieved no positiv'e results. Having begun as an escape and a 
protest and now confronted with the opportunity for action, the 
movement lost its earlier homogeneity, as was clear at the Jena 
conference of 1919. Conflicting trends soon emerged correspond- 
approximately to the party-political cleavages. Shortly after 
the Revolution Karl Bittel, from the Free German Youth, 
published his Political Circulars, advocating socialism of the type 
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soon to be embodied in the programme of the Radical Youth. 
An opposite tendency, veering over into anti-semitism, saw the 
task as that of furthering the historical evolution of the nation, 
and this ivas organised in 1919 when the Young German League 
held its first meeting at Castle Lauenburg. Others sought to 
escape fiom the crisis of youth in the Christian-Socicilist com- 
munit>--ideal of the Xeuwerk circle. By 1923 disagreement had 
become so profound that at the Meissner meeting of that year it 
seemed not improbable that the battle of German youth might 
be fought at the barricades. ^Sdlile, despite dissension, some of the 
earher trends survived, the later nineteen-twenties brought into 
prominence those who believed that, in contrast to the earlier 
■\Vander\-6gel, the stress should be laid, not on the individual, but 
on the group. In these circles—the ‘Bundische Jugend’—the 
carefree informalirs' of earher days yielded to more organised 
forms of activin-, in which uniform and leadership played a con¬ 
siderable part. At the same time an increasing influence was 
exercised by youth-welfare bodies, in which young people were 
organised by adults in accordance with the various creeds and 
ideologies of the day. Almost all the pohtical and mihtarist 
groupings, legal and illegal, and the denominational bodies ran 
their youth societies in which were represented all the competing 
interests of a capitalist democracy emerging firom the aftermath 


of war. 

Attention has already been drawTi to the dangers inherent in 
the*subjecti\ism of many of the school reformers, and these 
become especially e\ident if we consider the Nazi theory^ of 
education, seeking its essence beneath a pretentious philosophical 
jargon. Brieflv, the Nazis developed the idea of organic and self¬ 
unfolding individualism, which had pre-occupied many school 
reformers, and fused it with the notion of self-determimng nation¬ 
hood. They thus built up a theory' of the state and of education 
in which the irrationalist trends in modern German thought w'ere 


pushed to their disastrous conclusion. 

The most characteristic of the Nazi educational philosophers 

and the one Nvhose thought most clearly illustrates this develop¬ 
ment is Ernst Krieck, author of many books since his German l^a 

of the State appeared in ipij, Vice-Chancellor of Frankfurt 

Universitv under the Nazis and eminent among Na^ theorem 

for his \ational Socialist Education ^2nd ed., 1934 )- 

Reich is dominated”, he argues, “by the idea of the orgamc 
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world-picture, the organic state, the organic economic and social 
structure. This sets up the law of the whole over the law of the 
single member, but at the same time it recognises the mnate 
individuahty {Eigengesetzlichkeit) of the single member and allows 
it to unfold”. “A member is subject,” he goes on, “to the law and 
the t^-pe of the collective organism, but within it also has a special 
position, a special task, and accordingly its own laws. \Vhilst 
man is being educated to be a mature, conscious and moral 
member of the community, he is at the same time achie\^ng 
maturity of his individuality, the freedom and perfection of his 
individual self”. Always stressing that the individual and society 
can only be understood as conditioned by the laws of organic 
growth, the Nazis rejected, like earlier school reformers, the 
tradition of‘general education’, which Krieck said would “melt 
away together with the outworn idea of humanity”. At the same 
time, and again following previous theory, they emphasised the 
irrational in human nature and stressed the importance of all 
educational methods calculated to stimulate the emotions anc 
imagination. Ruthlessly exploiting, moreover, the idea of the 
organic development of the individual, the Nazis argued that, i 
growth could be fostered, it could also be directed. Thus Rudol 
Benze, Director of the Central Institute of Education and £ 
senior S.S. officer, characteristically defined education as ‘‘the 
directing of growth”, and August Heissmeyer, who controlled some 
special Nazi boarding schools, asserted in tlie same spirit that true 
education, being political education, “moulds the indi\'idua 
t^-pe and forms the team”. 
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Throughout the eighteenth century elementary schools were 
usually knocNTL as ‘Elementarschulen', but after Prussia's defeat 
in 1806, tvhen efforts were made to develop the latent powers of 
the nation by liberalising the administration and economy, the 
tendency svas to regard them as ‘schools of the people’ [Volh- 
schulen), and this term became the one generally adopted. “In 
this respect," said Stein in 1808, “most is to be anticipated from 
the education and instruction of young people. If every spiritual 
force is developed from within the individual through methods 
based on his inner nature and everc- hardy life-principle stimulated 
and nourished, if all one-sided education is avoided and if the 
grossly neglected instincts, on which the strength and dignity of 
man are founded, are carefully fostered, we can hope to see a 
physicallv and morally virile race grow up and a better future 
begin". Here we detect elements of the teaching of Pestalozzi, 
whose educational novel Lienhard and Gertrude (1781-87), which 
Herder had praised in 1797 as one of the best folk-books in the 
German language, exercised a great influence even in official 
circles. Thus the development of modern elementary education 
in Prussia, and Prussia was to remain pre-eminent in this field, 
began in the period of her military eclipse. ‘T\e have indeed lost 
territory", said Frederick ^Villiam HI, “and it is true that the 
state has declined in outsvard splendour and posver, and therefore 
it is my solemn desire that the greatest attention be paid to the 

education of the people". 

The political reaction after 1815 affected elementarc' education 
profoundly. Under Altenstein's ministry (1817-38) it lost the 
liberal features which it had begun to acquire, but it de^ eloped 
a high degree of mechanical efficiency under centralised control. 
After the accession of Frederick ^\illiam I\ in 1840 elemen 
tary education, continued, under Eichhorn s direction, to be 
bureaucratically administered. In the decade after the 1848 
revolution it seas dominated by Karl Otto von Raumer. 
Prussian Minister of Education he issued the important rela¬ 
tions Schulregulatiie\ of 1854. which, reflecting the spirit of the 
time, aimed at curbing even further the initiative of elementar)' 
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schoolteachers. Hostile to all liberal trends, they regarded the 
small single-teacher school as the basic type. In 1872, at the outset 
of the ‘Kulturkampf legislation, Adalbert Falk, Minister of Educa¬ 
tion 1872-79, issued his General Decree Regarding the Establishment, 
Task and Aims of the Prussian Elementary Schools. This had cer¬ 
tain more liberal features, such as the idea of establishing a 
greater number of multi-class schools, but severe limitations 
were set to its liberal characteristics by the very character of 
Bismarck’s state. The literacy of the masses was valued largely 
as a means of producing greater numbers of subordinate officials 
and servants of industry. Furthermore, in the growth of socialism 
the authorities found good reason to e.xtend elementary education 
as a way of training faithful and obedient subjects. It is in the 
light of these considerations that we have to consider the fact 
that by the end of the century as few as .05 per cent of Germans 
could not read or wTite, as compared with i per cent in this 
country and 4 per cent in France. 

The development of elementary education was regarded with 
concern by some leading sections of German society, by the 
Junkers, who alleged that it lured land-w'orkers into the towns 
and by big industrialists, who were often hostile to the spread of 
knowledge in the same spirit as they opposed workers’ protective 
legislation and collective bargaining. Middle-class opinion, as a 
whole, vacillated. Its philosophy of life rested on a deep convection 
regarding the value of education, but it viewed this, for the greater 
part, as a class-interest. Its attitude to elementary education was 

regarding the influence of an articulate 
proletariate. In 1906 Professor Paulsen, of Berhn University, 
could state that “even in liberal circles the enthusiasm for the 
education of the people is perhaps no longer so warm as it was 
fifty years ago”. “From the point of view of party interests,” he 
said, “it may seem doubtful if it is advisable to advance the 
education of the people”. It is true that he rejected these mis¬ 
givings on the grounds that they were outweighed by the needs 
of the community, but significantly he based this view on the idea 
that Germany must develop all her national forces to their utmost 
capacity “in order that they may the better subserve the ends of 
national preservation and self-realisation” in the “great struggle 
for national dignity and power”. 

It had long been the established practice in most German 
states that school attendance was compulsory from the end of the 
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hild’s sixth to the completion of his fourteenth year. The 
Lepublic, to pass now to the next important stage, made no 
hange in this respect except that it formalised and generalised it. 
t also retained the principle, followed in most parts of Germany, 
hat, on finishing his elementary education, the pupil had to 
eceive further part-time education in a continuation school of a 
■ocational character [Berufsschule). The constitution of 1919 
pecified a period of three years, but this was never uniformly 
:nforced; in most states the practice was to insist on two or three 
ears. Certain important changes of a progressive kind were 
ntroduced. Article 146 specified a uniform type of elementary 
chool for all children {Grundschule), an idea that was in line with 
he idea of the ‘Einheitsschule’, which after 1918 was ardently 
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championed by the parties of the left as a basis of genuinely 
democratic reform. The principle of the ‘Grundschule’ did not 
accord \nth the continued existence of preparatory schools 
( Vorschulen ); these were often attached to secondary schools and 
in manv states enabled pupils, who could afford the fees, to secure 
admission to a secondan- school after three instead of years. 
.Article 147, therefore, laid do^vn that these were to be abolished, 
but a number survived. Perhaps the most important measure in 
the constitution, as far as elementary education was concerned 
was the ruling that elementary education, mcludmg book; and 
apparatus, was to be free for all. This was implemented only as 

regards the actual school fees. , u 1 ’ 

The Nazis strongly supported the idea of the Grundschule , 

1 Including a small number of ‘Hilfsschulen’ for mentally-retarded children. 
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since from their point of view the subjection of children from all 
sections to a common educational influence at an early and 
impressionable age was a valuable means of consolidating the 
community of the nation. Therefore, in 1936 they introduced a 
law by which the remaining preparatory schools were finally 
abolished. Generally speaking, they valued elementary schools 
more highly than secondary schools. This was partly because 
they handled greater numbers of children at an impressionable 
stage, partly because they were by their nature free from the 
intellectualism which they abhorred. Furthermore, the elemen¬ 
tary school could be represented as embodying a connection 
between education and the soil, and the village school was lauded 
as a symibol of rural culture, a bastion against the ‘flight from the 
land’. It was for this reason that the Party set up a number of 
elementary schools of its owm designed to express in model form 
this relationship \vdth the soil. They were the ‘Hans-Schemm- 
Schools’, named after the man who founded the National Socialist 
Teachers’ League and who till his death in 1935 was Bavarian 
Minister of Education. “The elementary school”, it was stated in 
the Nazi curriculum regulations of 1940, “has, together %vith other 
types of school and in conjunction with the Party, the Labour 
Service and the Army, the high task of educating German youth 
to membership of the community and to service for Fuhrer and 
nation”. It was also described elsewhere as “the educational 
institution of the masses and, therefore, the spiritual foundation 
of the people and the pre-condition of its survival”. “Damage to 
the elementary school”, it was stated, “harms the source from 
which the racial {volkisch) life draws its strength”. 

Until shortly before the collapse of the Nazi regime, the main 
type of intermediate school was the ‘Mittelschule’, of which in 
1931 there were 1,472 and in 1940 1,085. formally 

estabhshed by Falk’s General Decree of 1872 to meet the educational 
needs of the grooving commercial class. It offered a six-year 
course, beginning at the end of the child’s ninth year (i.e. after 
the fourth year at the elementary school) and ending after his 
fifteenth year (two years after the elementary school course). It 
was never intended that children should transfer from the inter¬ 
mediate to the secondary' school, though this did occasionally 
happen. Since attendance was optional, fees were charged, but 
they were lower than in the case of secondary schools. As far as 
the time-table was concerned, the main difference in comoarison 
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with the elementaiA^ school in most parts of Germany was that 
one foreign language ^vas compulsory- and greater stress was laid 
on subjects of practical value. This characterisation of the 
‘hlittelschule’ was substantially valid throughout the Empire, 

RepubUc and the Nazi period. 

After the outbreak of war, however, the Nazis drew up a plan 
by which these schools were to be replaced by a different n^pe of 
intermediate school, to be called ‘Hauptschule’. The significance 
attached to this proposal can be gauged fi-om the fact that it was 
instigated by Hitler himself and that the change began to take 
place when the war had reached its most critical stage with the 

invasion of Russia. 

Instead of a six-year course extending two years beyond the 
period of elementar>^ instruction, the ‘Hauptschule’ was to provide 
a four-vear course ending at the normal school-lea%Tng age. It 
was the intention to add two continuation classes (^Aufbdukl&sstii), 
the basic course would have remained one of four years but with 
the chance of an extension for those held suitable. In the 
curriculum there was to be a greater stress on subjects likely to be 
of practical use, and additional attention was to be paid to 
subjects, hke histor>’ and geography, giving special opportunity 
for the study of the national character and tradition. There was 
to be no religious instruction. In short, apart firorn its practical 
bias the syllabus was to be distinguished by its essentially 
pohtical and ideological character. Only selected pupUs were to 
be admitted, but for them attendance was to be obligatory. It 
is true that parents of a selected pupU were to be entitled, if they 
did not ^^ish their child to attend, to register a formal protest, but 
it ^vas to have been at such a high level (m Prussia wth 
‘Regierungsprasident’) as to deter aU but the boldest. Selection 
^^•as to be made by elementary^ school headmasters m fct 
instance, but these were to submit the list to the local Party 
authorities. Special value Avas to be attached to Physical 
racial suitability. From the orgamsational pomt of witw thtv - 
fore the special feature of these schools was to be then subjectio 
to Partv^ influence, even though they vvere to be wthm Ayta 
system of education. The reason underlying tins 

medium-grade officials, under Ae assumption Aat yh^ 
victory would create a new demand m annexed and occupied 

territories. 
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Beginning in 1942, it was planned to transform the ‘Mittel- 
schulen’ into ‘Hauptschulen’ at the rate of one class each year, 
and ultimately one-third of all children from elementar)' schools 
were to proceed to the new type. However, though ‘Haupt¬ 
schulen’ were established on a large scale in the annexed terri¬ 
tories, the situation was very different in the Reich; at the end of 
hostilities most ‘Mittelschulen’ had about two classes on ‘Haupt- 
schule’ lines, but there were few fully-established schools of the 

new kind. 

The history of German secondary education was more com¬ 
plicated, largely owing to the influence upon it of the social and 
economic developments towards the end of the itineteenth 

century. 

The German grammar school, in its modern form, can be said 
to date from the time of Wilhelm von Humboldt. After Prussia’s 
humiliation in 1806, as head of the education section in the 
Ministry of the Interior, he instructed J. W. Suvern to design a 
new curriculum for the Prussian secondary schools, in order that 
they might contribute as a liberal force in the process of national 
rebirth. The spirit underlying Humboldt’s educational philosophy 
was influenced by the ideal of personality and ‘pure humanity’ of 
the Weimar classicists, and it is significant that Humboldt, the 
friend of Goethe and Schiller, submitted the draft to Fr. A. Wolff, 
the Homeric scholar who played an important part in the 
German classical movement. The task of the secondary schools, 
it was stated, was “not merely to provide the pupils with the 
necessary measure of classical and scientific education, but also 
to equip them with the power to feel, and also to impart to them 
a sensuous and emotional life worthy of a noble humanity”. The 
main feature of this draft curriculum was that it stressed the 
importance of classical study as a guide to life and an ennobling 
of the spirit, but at the same time it emphasised the essential 
contribution of modern subjects to the education of responsible 
citizens. 

The natural consequence of this policy was the elevation to 
special status of those secondary schools giving a classical educa¬ 
tion. 91 Prussian secondary schools received the title of ‘Gym¬ 
nasium’ in 1818; they alone prepared pupils for the lea\'ing 
certificate {Abitur), which for long was to be the only channel to 
university study. First introduced uniformly throughout Prussia, 
the ‘Abitur’ received its modern form in 1812. This was the neriod 
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of Altenstein, but under him the spirit of Humboldt departed 
from Prussian education, the aim of which was narrowed down 
to the production of dutiful state officials. ‘General education’, 
a degenerate Hegelian offspring of Humboldt s conception, 
dominated the educational scene. Classical study remained in 
the forefront, but it ^vas unimaginatively handled and to it was 
added, in a manner never intended by Humboldt, an accumula¬ 
tion of other subjects. In Bavaria Friedrich Thiersch believed 
that classical studies were being weakened by the attention given 
to other fields, and in the time-table introduced by him into the 
Bavarian schools in 1830 the concentration on Latin and Greek 
was re-established, these occupying nearly two-thirds of the teach¬ 
ing hours. In Prussia the burdensome demands of ‘general 
education’ were clearly reflected in the curricula for secondary 

schools of 1837. . 1 u • T 

The excessive mental strain became increasingly obvious. In 

1836 a strong protest against the physical consequence of over¬ 
work in the secondary^ schools w^as made in medical circles, and 
this provoked an argument which prompted Joha^ Jacoby, 
better kno^^•n as the author of the Four Questions, to write an essay 
entitled ‘The Conflict of the Educationists and Doctors’. Ludwg 
^Viese, head of the department of secondary schools in the Prussian 
MinisU of Education 1852-75, realised the need to reform the 
svllabus and introduced certain changes in 1856. He would have 
liked to limit it to religious instruction, ancient languages and 
mathematics, but succeeded only in increasing the time spent on 
these subjects at the expense of others. The ghost of gener 
education’, however, was not easUy laid, and from nationalist 
circles came insistent demands for greater attention to modem 
subjects In 1882 further important curricula regulations were 
issued in Prussia by Hermann Bonita, Wiese’s successor. Th«e 
increased the hours devoted to non-classical subjects m ffie 
‘Gvmnasium’ and also reduced the time given to Latin. In ffie 
‘Realg>mnasium’ Latin periods were substantially 

The general result was rather in the direction of general educa 
’“"•■Siidated by the everlasting complaints/’ wrote 

in ,883 in an essay on ‘The Future of the German Gramn^ 

School’ "regarding inadequate literary, botamc 
Sedge, fnd so forth, the authorities burdened the ume-table 
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vilii mere and nit^re new subject-^; iecling that the graminai 
xhuoh w.;uid lo:^c -round ifcla-ieai studies were neglected, they 
idded that standards in the exhtin-jc subjects must not be reduced . 
‘The head of a sixtii-fwrm boy," iic \\-cnt on, "'has to accumulate 
a selection of dc-irablc knowledge in all fields, like a pocket 
mcyclopx^dia; instead of educating healthy and idealistic young 
people, ^ve arc producing a race of ne\vspaper readers and 
journalists^’. It was particularly among the nationalists that ilte 
portion caused alarm. In Gocring's nationalistic journal The 
\eiv Goman School, for example, Willtelm Preyer, Professor of 
BiologA' at Jena, in 1890 described his impressions; "Pale and 
tliin-hmbed, limp and short-sighted, seized with^ a frenzy for 
reading, all too susceptible to the powerful lures of material and 
icnsual enjoyments, disinclined to use their muscles—this is what 
^ve observe, and wc see a not inconsiderable proportion of our 
grammar school pupils growing up before our eyes into book¬ 
worms'’. Prince William, later Emperor \Villiam II, recalling 
liis own schooldays at tlie grammar school in Cassel, wrote in 
1885 to a correspondent from Diisseldort, who had submitted to 
him plans for school reform: “At last someone has appeared who 
attacks this ossified and most spiritually killing of all systems. 

I subscribe to everything you say, word for word. Fortunately 
for two and a half \'ears 1 was able to see for m\'sclf the crimes that 
arc being done to our youth . \ arious motives, not excluding 

liberal principles but often bound up with nationalist thought, 
were mirrored in the hundreds of separate proposals and protests 
that poured into the Prussian Ministry of education in the 
eighteen-eighties. These could not remain without efiect, and in 
March 1890 the Minister of Education announced in the Prussian 
Diet that the Emperor, conscious of the conflict that had arisen 
regarding secondarx' education, had decided to summon a Reich 
School Conference, and this took place in Berlin at the end of 
the year. “I am looking,” said the Emperor in his speech, 
referring to the cficcts of an over-burdened time-table, ‘‘for 
soldiers. We want a strong generation, but we want people who 
can also serx'C the fatlicriand as spiritual leaders and officials . 
He accused the grammar schools of remoteness from national 
values and their failure to fulfil the mission of the secondary 
school, which was “to lend all its support to Germanism and the 
newly-created German Empire". 

The Reich School Conference produced practical results. 
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Xhe number of teaching periods in the grammar schools was 
reduced by i6. Radical changes were also made there in the 
syllabus, mainly by reducing the time devoted to Latin (by 
15 periods) and increasing that given to German by 5. The tune 
devoted to physical training was raised from iz to 3 periods. 
A Latin essay remained essential for obta inin g the leaving 
certificate, but this was to be granted only to those who passed also 
in German literature and composition. This change, deeply re¬ 
sented by the representatives of the grammar schools, made German 
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virtually the most important subject, especially if it is borne m 
mind that history teaching was developed on the ‘modem* line 
laid down in 1889, when it was mobilised, on the Emperors 
orders, in the fight against socialism. These alteratiom were 
embodied in the Prussian regulations of 1892. These did not 
meet the Emperor’s demand, however, that the semi-cl^c^ 
‘Realgymnasium’—which had grown out of the ‘Realschulc and 

acquired this title in 1882—should be abolished on the 

that it was a mongrel type. In fact, in 1901, after a second Reich 

School Conference in the previous ye^ and foUowmg mt^w 
agitation by various interested bodies, including the 
sSiulmannerverein’, and strong pressure from the mihtary 
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authorities, ^ aU three types of secondary schools— Gymnasmm , 
‘Realffymnasium’ and ‘Oberrealschule’—were theoretically 
granted equahty of status. The last t>TDe, it should be mentioned, 
had neither compulsory Latin nor Greek and stressed modern 
languages, mathematics and science; it was established in 1882 
to meet the grooving demands of trade and industry. The^ mam 
consequence of the new measure was that the lea\nng certificate 
obtained at any of these schook entitled the holder to study at 
a university. Priests, however, were still required to have studied 
at a ‘Gymnasium’, and candidates for certain professions requir¬ 
ing Latin or Greek had, if they had not studied these subjects at 
school, to pass a test at the university'; Latin, for example, was 
necessary for law students, and Greek for students of medicine 
and German philology. In order, however, to underline the 
difference between classical and modern types of school, certain 
fiirther provisions were made, including the rul in g that Latin 
periods were to be increased again in the ‘Gymnasium’ and the 

‘Realgymnasium’. 

This situation, while it deprived the grammar schook of their 
academic monopoly, did not affect their social importance, and 
they continued to enjoy the support of ambitious elements of the 
middle class. For example, in the period 1869-88, although the 
population had increased by only one-fifth, the number of 
‘Gymnasium’ pupik had risen by nearly 50 per cent. This social 
eminence was fiiUy maintained; in 1905, to use a convenient 
standard of comparison, there were in the General Staff loi 
officers with a ‘Gymnasium’ education, while the ‘Realgym¬ 
nasium’ and the ‘Oberreakchule’ were represented by only 4 each. 
While much of the impetus behind the movement in favour of 
‘modern’ types came firom nationalist circles, the protagorusts of 
the ‘Gymnasium’ could argue, with some justification, that, by 
concentrating on the classics, it kept its teaching free from the 
pressure of contemporary' interests in the political and economic 
sphere. Unfortunately, this attitude tended at the same time too 
often to make the teaching dry and unimaginative, and their 
opponents, whatever their motives, found little difficulty' in making 
a case for greater ‘re alis m’ in substance and method. Moreover, 
tins very desire to divorce teaching fiom contemporary life was 
connected with the desire to remove it from spheres in which the 

^ The syllabus of the Cadet Institutions, generally speaking, coincided with that 
of the ‘Re^g>'mnasium*. 
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issue of socialism and its related problems was inescapable, and 
for this reason the ‘GsTiinasium’ continued to mirror the aspira¬ 
tions and anxieties of a middle class for which culture was more 
and more tending to become a defensive weapon in a time of 
social change. The fear of the proletariate, furthermore, coloured 
the -svhole field of secondary' education at this time. “It was the 
idea of combatting the spread of socialist ideas”, wrote a German 
commentator in 1904, “which urged the Emperor towards 
school reform”, and this fact helps to explain the considerable 
support which he received fi-om the nationalists. 

In \-iew of the subordinate role played by ^vomen in German 
societ\‘ before 1918, it was natural that the problem of girls’ 
secondare- education did not loom so large in public discussion. 
Until the later decades of the nineteenth centur)' the only oppor¬ 
tunities for a girl to study beyond the elementar)' school stage 
were offered by the so-called ‘hbhere Tochterschulen’, but in their 
range thev corresponded more to intermediate than to secondar)' 
schools, and the state \-ietved them ^^^th comparative indifference. 
In the second half of the centur)' the development of a German 
feminist movement, in which Helene Lange figured prominently, 
stimulated additional interest, and some progress was made, 
especially through the Prussian regulations of 1894 and 1908. It 
\vas only during these years that there emerged the real beginnings 
of an organised s^-stem of girls’ secondary education within the 
state system, though even then the idea w^as treated with scorn in 
some official circles. For example, in 1902 the Prussian ^Iinister 
of Education rejected the idea of classical education for girls on 
the grounds that it would destroy the natural distinctions between 
the sexes. By 1914, however, considerable improvements had 
taken place, and the following picture emerged. The basic t)^^ 
of school was the ‘Lyzeum’, normally consisting of 7 classes, 
beginning at the age of 10 and ending at 16. Though this was 
scarcelv a secondar\- school in the true sense, a girl could study 
bevond that stage either, for 2 or 3 years, Trauenschule’ (wn- 
centrating on domestic science) or a ‘Studienanstalt’, to which 
she transferred during the ‘L>-zeum’ course. The last two t)!)® 
were sometimes known as the ‘Oberh-zeum’. The ‘Studienanstalt 
existed in different forms, offering courses corresponding 
less to the main ts-pes of boys’ secondary schools, and ^provi 

a lea\ing certificate equivalent to that of the Abitur . 

that a girl could proceed to a university, though not all umvcrsity 
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professors were ^^illing to lecture to women The presence of 
women, for example, at the centenary celebrations of Berhn 
University was the object of hostile comment. The first univer¬ 
sities to open their doors to women students as fuU members were 
those in Baden. Prussia resisted obstinately, but yielded just 

before the First World War. 

With the end of the Empire the problem of secondary’ educa¬ 
tion re-emerged into the front line of controversy, and a splendid 
opportunity was presented for a comprehensive settlement. 
However, the constitution, by leaving education as the responsi¬ 
bility of the individual states and pos^oning the promised Reich 
Law, which largely owing to religious differences was never 
passed, to an indefinite future, lessened the chance of a tmified 
solution. As to secondary schools in particular, the constitution 
laid down that admission was not to be governed by the economic 
resources of parents, but by the child’s abOity. In order to 
facilitate the admission of poorer children, it urged regional and 
local authorities to provide financial assistance for those whose 
talents merited it. Lack of funds, however, was commonly put 
forward as a reason, sometimes as a pretext, for not implementing 

this policy on a wide scale. 

A most promising beginning was made in Thuringia, then 
imder a left-wing coalition government. A law of February 24th, 
1922, introduced the ‘Einheitsschule’ system on truly democratic 
lines. This was replaced, however, after the expulsion by force 
of this government, by laws of April 23rd, 1924, and March 31st, 
1925. It was claimed that the new regulations maintained the 
‘Einheitsschule’ principle; this was only true in so far as they 
pro\’ided for a more unified syllabus for secondary schools, but, 
in contrast to the proposals luged by the most progressive educa¬ 
tionists, they treated elementary and secondary schools as 
separate categories. 

The principles to be followed in Prussia were stated in a 
memorandum entitled Reorganisation of Prussian Secondary Education, 
which was published as an introduction to the curricula regula¬ 
tions of 1925. The practical outcome of these plans was described 
as a version of the ‘Einheitsschule’, though it did not correspond 
to the progressive interpretation of this idea, the essence of which 
lay in the total integration of elementary and secondary schools. 
The claim to be the fulfilment of the ideal of the ‘Einheitsschule’ 
was based largely on the fact that all types of secondary schools 
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were to teach, the same ‘core subjects’ {Kernfocher), in addition to 
which each t>Tpe was to provide subjects appropriate to its special 
character {charakteristische Packer), Whereas each subject had 
pre\dously been treated as a specialist discipline unrelated to 
others, all subjects were now to be handled as part of a unified 
syllabus, more or less in accordance with the doctrine of 
‘ Gesamtunterricht’. The procedure, it was claimed, would 

reduce the mental brnden and kill the tradition of ‘general 
education’. Important changes were made in the ‘Gymnasiinn’; 
for instance, only one modern language was left in the syllabus, 
and, as compared with the igoi regulations, the number of Latin 
periods w as reduced, Greek remaining as before. As will be seen 
in a later chapter, the ne^v curricula were marked by such an 
emphasis on German culture and ‘Volkstum’ as to make it hard 
to avoid the conclusion that they were a conscious attempt to 
keep nationalism ahve. At the same time two new types of 
secondary- school, the ‘Deutsche Oberschule’ and the ‘Aufbau- 

schule’, were introduced. 

As regards the former. Article 143 of the constitution stated 
that the training of all teachers w’^ould henceforth be carried out 
in accordance with the principles generally valid for higher 
education. This portended a basic change in the system whereby 
students w ere recruited for training as elementary schoolteacher 
direct from the elementaiy' schools. It appeared also to necessi¬ 
tate greater numbers of secondary schools, and of schools wuth a 
curriculum suited to the needs of those who were going to teach 
in the elementaiy- schools. At the same time there was a wide¬ 
spread feeling, voiced, for example, at the Reich School Con¬ 
ference of 1920 and connected wnth the idea that defeated 
Germany must cherish her cultural assets, that the content of 
teaching should be related more direcdy to the German tradition. 
The ‘Deutsche Oberschule’, in which there was no Latin or 
Greek, the stress being laid on such subjects as German, history 
and geography, w as designed to meet these requirements. It m^, 
therefore, be regarded as in the same line of development af th® 
doctrine of the ‘German school’, and as such it was widely 

considerations apphed to the ‘Aufbauschule’, wWch 

was designed as a nyDe of country secondary school wito a 

shortened course; it took children only after they had completed 
• __tf^ntered the other main types 
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secondary schools on reaching the age of lo), offering a course of 
only 6 years instead of the usual 9. A memorandum from the 
Prussian Ministry of Education explained the purpose of the 
‘Aufbauschule’. “In the villages and small towns,” it stated, 
“our nation possesses, not only unused and latent forces, the source 
from which it can continually draw the pure springs of its national 
individuality, but it also possesses other forces of a quite different, 
indeed radically opposite kind, from those which are active in 
the prevailing culture of the large cities and the people of all 
strata moulded by it”. It went on to say, in terms alarmingly 
reminiscent of the German nationalist tradition, that the age 
“demands that the forces, found in the village and small town, of 
healthiness, sureness of instinct and of indigenous characteristics 
{volkheitliches Leben) should receive their full rights in higher 
education, in order that the intellectual elite may not fall com¬ 
pletely a prey to the spirit of the large city”. To remove children 
too early from the community in which they have their roots, the 
memorandum continued, means a break svith natural develop¬ 
ment, “a break which is especially dangerous as the adjustment 
to the quite different life of the city deprives them of the blessings 
of childhood without being able to substitute for them the 

different forces of the city-child”. 

The importance of secondary education for girls naturally 
received a fresh emphasis after 1918, especially through the intro¬ 
duction of women’s suffrage. The matter was discussed at the 
Reich School Conference in 1920, and in the followng year a 
conference was summoned, at Becker’s instigation, to discuss the 
problem, and in 1923 a development plan was issued. The 
‘Lyzeum’ course, reduced from 7 to 6 years, remained as before 
the basis on which ail other types rested. The main change con¬ 
sisted in the creation, under an earher name [Oberlyzeum), of a 
course similar to that of the boys’ ‘Oberrealschule’, in the raising 
of the status of girls’ secondary education and the provision, for 
example through the ‘Oberlyzeum’, of additional avenues to the 
university. 

Before considering the changes made by the Nazis, it should 
be pointed out that only the main types of secondary schools in 
existence before 1933 have been mentioned. There was a con¬ 
siderable variety of modifications, though almost all had some 
relationship to those to which reference has been made. The 
Nazis were not the first to criticise the arrangement as untidy. 
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but they were pioneers in redudng it systematically and on a 
national scale to a simpler form. The existence of many types 
had serious disadvant^es to parents, if they moved from one 
place to another, since there might be no course through which 
their children could continue study already begun. For the Nazis 
this was a special problem, since after 1933 oflBcials tended to be 
transferred more frequently. To this consideration the Nazis, 
echoing the nationalists’ demand for the ‘Einheitsschule’, added 
the important reflection that a nation aiming at strength through 
unity required a homogeneous system of secondary education. 

Tlie reorganisation of the secondary school system took place 
on April ist, 1938, and only three types of secondary school 
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Secondary Schools for boys 

„ » » girls 

Boys in main classes 

Girls ft t 9 99 • 

Boys in preparatory classes 

Girls tt 99 99 

Full-time teachers, men . 

women 


I9II 

1926 

1936^ 

t>i 59 

1,924 

1,538 

739 

934 

781 

392.679 

55*»322 

433,603 

215.465 

271,287 

239,470 

48,053 

1,936 

— 

— 

21,006 

— 

24,030 

33,700 

30,282 

8>533 

11,456 

6,357 


remained. Pre-eminence was given to the ‘Deutsche ObersAule, 
the ‘Aufbauschule’ came next in importance, and the ‘G^- 
nasium’ was kept, in limited numbers, as a ‘special type’. In 
1938 83.3 per cent of all boys attended the first ty^, 5.3 ^ ccmt 
the second, and ii per cent the third. Thus, m practice, tte 
‘Gymnasium’ played a slightly more important role than the 
‘Aufbauschule’, though it feU far behind the ‘Deutedie O^- 
schule’. The official order of precedence accorded with familiar 
Nazi standards, giving supremacy to the school str^g Gemm 
history and culture, while the ‘Gymnasium’, with its hmtage ot 
humanism, was relegated to a subordinate position. Moreow, 
this measure had a wider significance, considerably advancing 

* Including the Saar territory, which had 9 secondary schools for bar* and 

’ types were referred to as ‘Hauptfonn’, ‘Nchenfonn’ and •Sooderfban’ 

respectively. 
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the realisation of the ideal of the ‘German school’. In order to 
compensate for this reduced variety, the Nazis divided the upper 
forms into ‘sides’, giving prominence to science and mathematics 
(or to domestic science in the case of girls’ schools), or to modem 
languages, and ‘study-groups’, inaugurated under the Republic, 
served to give additional opportunity for the study of subjects 
outside the basic syllabus. As for girls’ secondary schools, 
the previous classification was abandoned, and henceforward 
only the same types as the boys’ schools were permitted. It 
became virtually impossible for girls to study at a ‘Gymnasium’ 
in accordance with Hitler’s idea that, as he stated in My Struggle, 
the education of girls should be conditioned only by the task of 


motherhood. 

If we overlook certain no less important changes such as the 
reduction of the course in 1937 fi-om 9 to 8 years, the increase in 
the number of physical training hours firom 4 to 5 per week, and 
the ruling that character and racial suitability were to be the 
guiding principles in selection of pupils, it is seen that the main 
features of the new scheme were that it brought the ideal of the 
‘Einheitsschule’, as an instrument of nationalism, an important 
stage nearer its fulfilment and that, in a manner which would 
have delighted Lange and his fnends, it pushed humanist educa¬ 
tion right into the background. 

The most important feature added by the Nazis to the school 
system consisted of the boarding schools which they established, 
directly influenced by their interpretation of the function and 
character of the English Public Schook. 


One group of these consisted of the National Political Educa¬ 
tional Institutions [Nationalpolitische Erziehungsanstalten), often 
referred to, through abbreviation of their German title, as 
NPEA. In 1943 in Greater Germany there were 37, including 
3 for girls. Their supervision was entrusted by the Reich Mimster 
of Education to August Heissmeyer, who was both a senior S.S. 
officer and head of a special department concerned only with 
this task. In these schools, which included some old foundations 
(like Schulpforta) and the State Boarding Schools of the Republic, 
life was hard and militaristic. The syllabus was approximately 
that of the ‘Deutsche Oberschule’, together with certain 
additional features such as a subject called ‘National Politics’, 
while a small number (Schulpforta, Ilfeld and Haseliinne) 
followed, curiously, a course akin to that of the ‘Gymnasium’; 
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t%vo had special forms for boys intending to become air force 
officers. Children entered on reaching the age of lo, the fees 
varving according to the means of parents. The NPEA were 
the ver\' embodiment of the ^sazi educational philosophy. This 
can be seen firom the words of Heissmes er, m ho, after saving that 
they “represented something different from the mere transforma¬ 
tion of any p-pe of school within the framework of the old 
secondare school system '. described them thus. 

The div-ision of subjects into a timetable is superseded by a new plan of 
total education, which includes. howe%-er, an organbed s^Uabus of instructKm. 
The aim of this plan is conditioned by the realiw of the nationalism m Nanonal 
Socialism, not by a cultural or scientific ideal, no matter how august its or^ 
or nature. .All true education is education for real life m its full extent; it is 
political education. The purpose of political education, howes'CT, is the 
education of a posterin- cairving its omti commumty of life mto ^e fiiti^. It 
is formative education, education designed to mould a ttpe, and suA educa¬ 
tion is achie%-ed in our nation to-day through commumw and t^ education 
Tie National Political Educational Institutions have the ami of remosm^ the 
education of vouth from the plane of inteUectual educmtton to that of true 
education, that is to say, of total education m a ttghtly-kmt comm^^, rf 
education which embraces, as far as possible, all humm pots m and ishic^ 
as political education, is alisa« education which moulds the mdiiadual and 

forms the team. 

These schools were associated indirecdy Math the S.S., though 
formallv controlled by the ^Hnister 

Hitler Schools, were actuaUy organised and maintam^ by the 

Ornately to establish one in every Part>- ‘Gaff. They t^re t^^ 
the charge of Dr. Kurt Petter, Deputy Reich \outh Leader 
acting on behalf of the Party Treasurer, and there w^ 

O&e for Political Indocmnaoon. The Adolf h 

differed from the NPE-\ in that admission was free and to 

course, lasting only sbc years, began at the age 
function wat approximately the same, 
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conceived only as the initial stage in a grandiose scheme. It was 
planned when they were founded in 1937, that the most select 
pupils should proceed later, at the age of 25, to institutions called 
‘Ordensburgen’, a title designed to recall the tradition of the 
Teutonic Knights, and that the most successful should thereafter 
study at what was to be the Party University, the ‘Hohe Schule 
der Partei’. The latter stages of this ideal, however, were never 
realised. Owing to war conditions the ‘Ordensburgen’, located 
at Krossinsee in Pomerania, Vogelsang in the Rhineland and 
Sonthofen in South Germany, were used for other purposes, 
mainly to house evacuated Adolf Hitler Schools; the ‘Hohe 
Schule der Partei’, which was to have been set up near the 
Chiemsee (in Bavaria) under Rosenberg’s direction, never 
materialised, except for the anti-Jewish research institute at 
Frankfurt/Main, which would have formed part of it. 

Standing apart from the Adolf Hitler Schools but resembling 
them in certain respects was the Reich School of the Party, at 
Feldafing in Bavaria. It was a secondary boarding school offering 
a six and an eight-year course (on ‘Aufbauschule’ and ‘Ober- 
realschule’ lines respectively). Though it was a Party school, 
independent of the Ministry of Education, it differed from the 
Adolf Hitler Schools through its special connection, as stated in 
its statutes, with the central Party directorate. 

There was a third and more numerous group of special 
schools, the German State Boarding Schools {Deutsche Heim- 
schulen). They were introduced in 1941 at Hider’s instigation, 
and there were 66 by the following year. Primarily designed for 
the children of parents whose home life was disorganised by the 
war, they also accepted selected children of peasants, workers or 
craftsmen, and priority could be given to children whose fathers 
had died on national service. The Frankfurter ^eitung stated, for 
example, on October 24th, 1942, that in one of these schools in 
1941-42 35 per cent of fathers were in the armed forces, 6.8 per 

Hitler Schools in 1941 showed that 19.7 per cent of fathers were low or medium- 
grade employees (AngesUllie), 26.5 per cent workers, 15 per cent in the independent 
professions, 13 per cent medium-grade officials, 3.9 per cent peasants or small fanners 
and 3.5 per cent Party officials (no details being ^ven for the rest). In 1940, out of 
614 pupils who passed the NPEA leaving examination, 379 wanted to become officers, 
130 (including 6 girk) wanted to go to a university, and most of the remainder wanted 
to become leaders in the SS, Party or Labour Seivice. In 1942, when the first boys 
left the Adolf Hitler Schook, 67.23 per cent wanted to become political leaders, 
10.92 per cent to become officers, 7.15 per cent to enter a tedmical profession, 
4.62 per cent to become teachers, 3.36 per cent to become doctors, 2.94 per cent to 
enter agriculture and i .68 to enter one of the independent professions. 



cent had lost their homes in air raids, io.2 per cent were nffipiai. 
in the cast, the remainder being employed in war work of one 
or another. These schools, conversions of existing independent 
foundations, included elementary, intermediate and secondary 
courses; some were for girls, and a few for both girls and boys. 
They were also supervised by Heissmeycr, which gave them a cer¬ 
tain connection with the S.S., but, as in his position with r^aid to 
the NPEA, he was subordinate to the Minister of Education. 

In addition to these three main ty’pes of special Nazi boarding 
schools mention must be made of the two Artisdc Grammar 
Schoob {Musiuht Gymiumm), at Leipzig and Frankfiirt/Main. 
The courses at these boarding schools, which were for childrai 
vkith outstanding artistic, and especially musical, gifts combined 
H-ith the necessary qualities of race, character and physique, 
lasted 8 y-cars and followed closely the lines of the ‘Drat^ 
Obcrschuie’, except that in the upper forms to periods a we^ 
wxre dc\'otcd to music and art. It was possible for a child to 
enrol two years bdbre the normal course began by joining the 
preparatory department, corresponding to the last two yean of 
the elementary school. These were not leadership-training schods 
in the usual sense, but pupib were carefully chosen and adnrisaon 
was regarded as a prixnlegc. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER 

In 18 ji a iine<s before a committee of the House of Commons 
till that many elementars' schoolmasters in Prussia came Irom 
he ranLs ‘‘of non-commissioned officers, organists and half- 
irunkcn people". This was a fair description, and it must be 
idded that the situation in Prussia was no worse than in other 
a.irts of Germany. A predominant part was played by the 
lunches in elemcntar\- education diroughout most of die nine¬ 
teenth centurs', and thev collaborated with the state authorities 
n order to discourage and even suppress intellectual inidative in 
:hc training colleges. This policy was reflected in a Cabinet Order 
ssued by Frederick William III to Altenstein, his Minister of 
Education, in 1822, in which he reminded the latter that instruc¬ 
tion in these colleges was to be kept within narrow Emits, for 
‘otherwise there arises the well-founded anxier\- that, instead of 
restricting themselves to the rudimentary- instruction of young 
people, elementary schoolmasters will mould their own inadequate 
ir perverted knowledge according to their own judgment, will 
spread it among the children and give a wrong direction to their 
uraigiu and open minds". It was equally characteristic that 
Eichhorn in 1844 ordered that the books used by training college 
Uudents were to be restricted to a mere handful and that books at 
the disposal of the teachers were to be checked by inspectors. In 
1854 Karl Otto von Raumer issued important regulations for the 
training colleges, in which it was laid down, for example, that 
music \s as to serve only as an aid to religion and that literature, 

limited to that of Germanv. was to be studied onlv for its moral 

^ * * 

lessons. Further decrees were published by Falk in 1872, to which 
reference was made in the pretnous chapter. These were an 
ad\ ance on earlier ones, since they stressed the need to de\ elop 
■'independence of obserxation and thought'". The system as a 
whole, however, retained, in practice, many of its earher charac¬ 
teristics, though by this time, as will be seen, the position of the 
churches in relation to elementar\^ education had changed. 
Moreover, the training colleges '•Lehrerseminart^ continued to 
recruit their pupils only from the elementary' schools, a fact which. 
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more than any other, served to circumscribe and degrade the 
profession. 

The establishment of a democratic regime in 1918 brought 
VN-ith it a different official attitude to the problem. The constitu¬ 
tion laid do\s-n that the training of teachers was to be regulated 
uniformly throughout the Reich in accordance with the principles 
valid for higher education, imphing that elementary' teachers in 
all states ^s•ould be required to have passed through a secondary 
school. It ^vas expected that a Reich law would be issued to give 
legal authority to what, in the constitution, was merely a state¬ 
ment of principle. This was not forthcoming, but most states 
began to plan a new system of training on these lines. Some, like 
Saxony and Brunswck, established special institutes at the 
universities; others, like Hesse, trained their elementary school¬ 
masters at institutes affiliated to a university; Prussia and Baden 
founded new colleges not connected in any way SN-ith a university; 
only Hamburg trained its teachers actually SNithin the normal 
framework of the imiversits-. In all these states, where courses 
ranged from nvo to three years, the ‘Abitur’ or its equivalent 
was a condition of acceptance. Only Bavaria and \Vurttemberg 
perpetuated the old system. 

The developments in Prussia deserv e more detailed considera¬ 
tion. In 1922 the government decided, in principle, that the 
training of elementary schoolmasters should last two years but 
that it should not be carried out at the universities (in order to 
avoid overcrowding them). In 1924 stated that candidates 

would only be accepted if they had successfuUy passed t^ugh a 
secondaiv school, and in 1925 was announced that Padago- 
gische .\kademien’ would be set up the following spring, in the 
ffist instance at Elbing, Bonn and Kiel. There svere ultimately 
15, among ^vhich Frankfurt/Main was unique in its mixed- 
denominational character. These institutions owed much to the 
initiative of Becker, the Minister of Education, whose memor¬ 
andum of 1925 is the most authoritative statement on the subject. 

He stressed the fact that the coUeges would provide a more 
liberal training than their predecessors and that their aiin was, 
not merelv to impart the technique of teaching, but also to 
stimulate the student to independent thought. Indeed, some have 
argued that Becker paid too Kttle attention to t^e Practw^ 
aspects, and the Nazis maintained that his scheme so broadeii^ 
the students’ minds as to disqualify them spiritually or 
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routine of their profession. Becker himself stressed the need for 
realism. “The elementary teacher,” he said, “need not be either 
a specialist scholar nor a man of research, but he must be in “[ect 
touch with the people and be able to awaken and mould their 
spiritual life”. In this connection he stated that “contact with 
l5e must be an essential feature of the teacher’s training and that 
he must “cherish the spiritual, ethical and intellectual values 
that lie in the inherited characteristics and tradition of the nation 
(Volkstum)”. The prominence given in Becker’s theory to con¬ 
siderations regarding German ‘Volkstum’ is a disquieting aspect, 
especially if the educational doctrine of pre-igiS nationalists is 
recalled. For them too ‘life’, as applied to realism in education, 
meant, as it tended to mean for Becker, that which was uniquely 
and exclusively German. It was this that he had in mind when 
he said that the teacher must be in contact with the people. These 
misgivings as to the progeny and associations of Becker s thought, 
however, must not blind us to his striking achievements as regards 
the reform of the training colleges, by which he will always be 
remembered. 

For a time the Nazis retained the new colleges in Prussia and 
elsewhere, and even extended the system to Wurttemberg and 
Bavaria, changing the name to ‘Hochschulen fur Lehrerbildun’g 
(i.e. colleges for teachers’ training). They purged the staffs, 
and, in accordance with their doctrine of the soil, closed some of 
the colleges in the cities (e.g. Kassel and Frankfurt/Main). This 
interim period of compromise proved short-lived. It ended for 
two main reasons. In the first place, the Nazis realised that only 
radical changes could satisfy their demands; in the second place, 
a shortage of elementary teachers threatened. Therefore, in 
1940, at Hitler’s orders, preparations were begun to substitute an 
entirely different type of institution, to be known as ‘Lehrer- 
bildungsanstalt’. 

In Prussia a preparatory measure had, in fact, already been 
adopted. In the autumn of 1939, to increase the supply of 
teachers, special ‘state continuation courses’ {Staatliche Auf- 
baulehrgdnge) had been introduced there. Their function was to 
give candidates, who had recently left the elementary schools, a 
four-year preparation to enable them to qualify for admission to 
a ‘Hochschule fur Lehrerbildung’. These residential courses gave 
greater prominence to political indoctrination than to intellectual 
training, and the atmosphere was essentially militaristic, pupils 
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wearing the uniform of the Hitler Youth. Early in 1941, however, 
it was announced that these courses ^vere to be abolished and 
that residential ‘Lehrerbildungsanstakten’ would be set up. Since 

students had not had a secondary education, this arrangement 
marked a return to the pre-1918 system of ‘Lehrerseminare’. 

The main aims of the new scheme w ere to increase the supply 
of teachers, to intensif>^ the means of their indoctrination and to 
bring the organisation of training, to a certain extent, under the 
influence of the Party. Candidates, before selection, had to 
attend a special camp, as had happened also with the ‘state con¬ 
tinuation courses’, where their beha\dom- and suitability were 
carefully scrutinised. A decree of 1940 stipiflated that every 
‘Lehrerbildungsanstalt’ was to constitute a unit {Stamm) of the 
Hitler Youth, and Hitler Youth uniform ^vas worn. It was planned 
xfltimately to hmit admission to those who had attended a 
‘Hauptschule’, the new of intermediate school which, as we 

have seen w as to have been closely subject to Party control; this 
fact reflects the markedly political character of the new colleges, 
of which in 1942 there were 233 in Greater Germany. 

Whereas it was not till the second half of the nineteenth 
century that a systematised profession of elementary school¬ 
teachers emerged, a corresponding development, as far as 
secondary schoolmasters was concerned, had taken place earlier. 
This development was inaugurated when in 1810 Wihelm von 
Humboldt, influenced partly by Fr. A. Wolff, introduced a spe<^ 

The details were modified by subsequent regula- 

without causing such radical changes as have W 
noted as regards elementary teachers. The situation can, there¬ 
fore, be described more summarily. 1. j * 

A secondary schoolmaster could qualify^ only ^mdy at 

a university, where he took nvo examination^, '^e first 
schaftliche Prufiing or Staatsexamen) was design^ to c^covct 

examination he had to possess the ‘ Abitur and to have 
at least 8 terms (i.e. 4 years) at a Germari eraty . 

only with the permission of the Minister f .^ducatton. In ad*^ 
to lectures on at least three teaching su e 

required to have pursued a course of 

This was a very important feature. Prujimg' 

ducted by an examination board {Wtssenschafil 
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samt), representing the university and school authorities, and 
its most significant item was an obhgatory test in philosophy, 
psychology, ethics and logic. After this first examination, which 
merely tested the student’s scholarly abiUty, the successful 
candidate became a ‘Studienreferendar’ for 2 years, during 
which time, receiving no salary, he was given practical ex¬ 
perience of teaching. During this time he would usually attend 
a study-group [Padagogische Arbeitsgemeinschaft) run in connection 
with a regional seminar {Bezirksseminar), and educational prob¬ 
lems, arising out of teaching practice, were there discussed under 
the direction of an experienced educationist. The Nazis, it should 
be said at this point, disliking a system of unco-ordinated seminars, 
substituted a centrally-controlled scheme, based on the so-called 
‘Staadiche Studienseminare’. This period ended with a second 
examination {Padagogische PrUfung), conducted by a board 
{Padagogisches Prufungsamt) on which the state educational authori¬ 
ties were represented. The purpose of this examination was to 
test the candidate’s suitability as a practising schoolmaster. If 
he was successful, he became a ‘Studienassessor’, a title implying 
that he was qualified for appointment. 

The Nazis introduced certain important changes in 1937. 
The candidate was required to spend 6 months in labour service 
and “usually” a further period in the armed forces; he was also 
obliged to spend one year at a ‘Hochschule fiir Lehrerbildung’, 
where elementary schoolteachers were trained, before proceeding 
to a university. Previously, candidates had had to spend 4 years 
at a university; under the new scheme the first of these Wcis, in 
effect, transferred to a ‘Hochschule fiir Lehrerbildung’, thus 
reducing the period to only 3 years. Furthermore, the period of 
practical training was cut from 2 years to one. Another notable 
alteration was the substitution for the tradition test in philosophy 
of an examination in “fundamental politico-ideological questions”. 
Finally, in 1939 it was stated that “for the time being” the year 
spent at a ‘Hochschule fiir Lehrerbildung’ would be dropped. 

This brief outline of the system by which elementary and 
secondary schoolmasters were trained reflects important changes 
in their position in German society. These were much more 
evident with the elementary than in the case of the secondary 
schoolmaster. It will now be necessary to consider what these 
changes were and how they expressed themselves in the attitude 
of teachers to social and political problems. 
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In view of the fact, to which reference has been made, that in 
the first half of the nineteenth century the churches had a con¬ 
trolling mfluence over elementary education and since church 
and state combined to suppress its liberal development, it was 
natural that, as far as elementary schoolmasters were concerned, 
the re\ olxitionary^ movement in 1848 should have manifested 
itself in the demand that the elementary schools should be 
removed fi-om the clutches of the church and, pre-supposing a 
democracy, transferred to the state. That such demands were 
put forward by elementary schoolmasters as a body was only 
possible through the development of a more unified outlook, and 

its emergence was reflected in the growth of teachers’ societies in 
the period 1815-48. 

The first elementary teachers’ societies came into being at the 
end of the eighteenth century, those in the towns just after the 
turn of the century. Examples of the latter type were the Society 
of the Friends of Patriotic Education in Hamburg (1805) and the 
societies in Liibeck, Berhn and Breslau (1809, 1814 

respectively). The number of these societies increased consider¬ 
ably in the eighteen-t^venties and eighteen-thirties. However, 
they were limited to individual areas, reflecting as yet no 
‘national’ consciousness. So-called ‘Teachers’ Festivals’ (Lehrer- 
feste) also came into being, for the first time in 1820, and to this 
category belonged the Pestalozzi festivals in Berlin in 1845 and 
1846. These events amoimted to little more usually than a meeting 
of teachers for the discussion of problems of common interest, but 
they w^ere frequently suppressed by the state, especially in Prussia. 
The events of the eighteen-thirties and eighteen-forties greatly 
influenced elementary schoolmasters, hlore and more they felt 
the desire to be less mere ‘school servants’ and to exercise a greater 
voice in determining poHcy. Therefore, it is noticeable that their 
gatherings during this period -svere less concerned with technical 


questions of method and more with broader issues, such as the 
relationship of the elementarj^ schools to the state on the one hand 
and the church on the other. This shift of emphasis was reflected 
in the foundation of new societies, since the new trend needed a 
broader organisational backing. An early example of this type 
was the General Teachers’ Society in Bavaria and a similar 
organisation came into being in Baden, but great difiiculties were 
placed in their way, the former being banned in 1832. In 1836 
an elementary' teachers’ society w'as foimded in Wurttemberg; 
in 1839 ‘general conference’ of elementary teachers from 
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eastern Holstein was held, and in 1841 a similar meeting was held 
for Holstein as a whole; in 1847 teachers in Lippe met together, 
and about the same time the Dresden Educational Society, 
founded in 1833, widened its field and began to draw teachers 
from other parts of Saxony. While some of these societies em¬ 
braced secondary schoolmasters, the great majority were con¬ 
cerned only with elementary teachers. The state authorities were 
not blind to the significance of these developments, and in 1842 
Eichhorn issued a decree commenting sternly on the growth of 
teachers’ societies. It stated that no attempt would be made to 
forbid teachers from meeting to discuss their own affairs in small 
groups. “On the other hand,” it added, “it neither befits the 
position of teachers nor does it further their interests to organise a 
procedure for the systematic promotion of their cause, to form 
special societies for this purpose and to instigate the election of 
representatives”. If such things happened, it went on, these 
societies would have to be banned. Some had already suffered 
this fate, in fact, and it overtook others. 

The events of the spring of 1848 gave teachers, and especially 
elementary teachers, a chance of expressing their views more 
forcefully. Many meetings were held and petitions organised. 
Their main feature was that considerations regarding such matters 
as salary improvements figured less prominently than educational 
reform on a national scale. 

On March 31st, 1848, there appeared a ‘Proclamation 
Regarding the Reorganisation of German National Education’ 
by Dr. Friedrich Kapp, a secondary school headmaster in Hamm, 
and this was widely debated in many teachers’ meetings in that 
year. His ideal was a “German school, freed from the supervision 
of the clergy and of the lawyers, independent of the tutelage of 
the authorities, determining freely its own development”. In the 
same spirit it stated that “German teachers herewith declare 
themselves capable of acting on their own responsibility and will 
succeed in achieving and ensuring their inner and outward 
independence ... in the most peaceful manner”. Gustav 
Thaulow, a Kiel professor, followed with a similar proclamation 
to all teachers in Schleswig-Holstein, and in 1848 there was also 
founded in Frankfurt/Oder an organisation with the significant 
title of Society for the Emancipation of the School. During the 
year many teachers’ meetings were held, a particularly important 
one being that of the Berlin Teachers’ Social Society, which in 
April passed a number of far-reaching resolutions. There was 
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also a large and important gathering of the teachers of Saxony in 
Leipzig. A common pattern could be discerned in the demands 
put forward by these and similar meetings. They called for the 
setting up of a specialist lay inspectorate, free education for all, a 
unified system of education (of the tN-pe later known as the 
‘Einheitsschule'), a plan for training whereby all candidates were 
to receive a secondary education, and they boldly claimed that 
educadon should be entrusted endrely to the state. This last 
demand was attacked in church circles as a threat to denomina- 
donal educadon, and various organisations were created to defend 
religious interests, including, for example, the Teachers’ Evan¬ 
gelical Society in Duisburg. 

These developments, however, were overshadowed by the 
foundation of the General German Teachers’ Society. Already 
in 1843, at the insdgadon of Robert Blum, a proclamadon had 
been issued, mentioning the emergence among teachers of a new 
attitude to the state. It pointed out, however, that their efforts 
lacked unity and direcdon and that a central organisadon was 
needed. It put forward the suggestion in this connecdon that 
teachers from all parts of Germany should meet annually. In 1848 
the teachers from Saxony met in Leipzig and decided to meet 
again (in Dresden) a few months later. The committee entrusted 
wdth the organisation of this second conference received so many 
communicadons that it decided to issue a general message, and 
this was done in a ‘Proclamadon to Germany’s Teachers’. This 
said that the German people had awakened and was craving for 
unification; the hope of centuries, it added, was about to be 
fulfilled. However, it continued, the decisions to be taken in 
St. Paul's Church Nvould be ineffective unless the right spirit was 
aroused in the people. The future of Germany lay with her 
teachers, but they must abandon discord and mutual snobbety 
and in harmony 'further the nadonal cause. The proclamaDon 
contained the important ne^^-s that a General German Teachers 
Socien- would meet in Eisenach in September 1848. 300 teachers 
from most parts of Germany attended. Its aims were defined ^ 
the brodierhood of all teachers in all types of schooLs, and the 
creation and maintenance of a nadonal and German, moral ^ 
religious organisation for the education of the people, though tl^ 
in no way implied continued subordination of elementary 

education to the churches. o 

In brief, the revolutionary movement culminating m 4 
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had left its mark clearly on German teachers, effecting the 
elementary schools most powerfully. The fact that the secondary 
schoolmasters were less deeply involved was explained by their 
wholly different position in German society. Since they came 
from the universities, they inherited their tradition of the freedom 
of teaching and of study. It was the elementary teachers, subject 
to the clergy and more directly at the mercy of the state, who stood 
to gain most through the success of the liberal cause. The idea of 
a unified teaching profession, breaking down the barriers between 
elementary and secondary teachers derived most of its impetus 
from the elementary schools as was inevitable from the situation 

in which they found themselves. 

These events naturally caused extreme alarm in official circles, 

and Frederick William IV went so far as to claim that elementary 
teachers had been responsible for the general unrest. Addressing 
teachers from the training colleges in Berlin early in 1849, 
said: “All the misery, which in the past year has overwhelmed 
Prussia, is your fault and only yours, the fault of the specious 
culture and irreligious mass-learning, which you disseminate as 
wisdom and with which you have destroyed faith and loyalty 
in the minds of my subjects and turned their hearts from me”. 
When he announced that the colleges would be transferred from 
the large towns, in order to “withdraw them from the poisoned 
spirit of the time”, he added: “It is not the mob that I fear, but 
the wicked doctrines of a modern and frivolous secular wisdom”. 
In the meantime, however, a brief concession had been made to the 
demands put forward. The draft Prussian constitution of Decem¬ 
ber 1848, issued under the momentum of revolution, promised to 
all teachers in publicly-controlled schools the “rights of state 
servants”. However, the revised constitution of 1850, published 
when the danger was passed, substituted the words “rights and 
duties of state servants”. Moreover, this w^as not allowed to under¬ 
mine the influence of the churches. The alteration was significant, 
and, in the ‘quiet years’ that followed, political reaction stressed 
the obligations thus imposed, and developments thus transformed 
a liberal demand into an instrument of continued suppression. 
As far as the position of the churches was concerned, it will be 
seen, when discussing the religious factor, that it was not till 1872 
that the first important step was taken to change the situation, 
but by then the relationship between church and state had 
altered and the harmony of interests had disappeared. 
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The histoiA' of the German elemenrar^■ schoolmaster from the 

« * 

middle of the nineteenth centur\' till ihc end of the Empire %vas 

largely conditioned by the de%elopmcnt of an imperialistic 

nationalism and. arisincr out of this, the anxiet\- of the state both 

0 

to guard him from the temptations of socialism and to use him 
as a ^^•eapon in the fight against it. 

Among the methods used to retain the loyalty of the profession 
fiatterv pla-s ed an important part, and it was employ ed in -uch a 
wav as to lighten a drab routine bv associating it with the glories 
of victorious armies. "Since 1866, a German historian ^^TOte in 
1876 with special reference to elementary schools, "people have 
been miaintaining that inteUigence ^^in5 battles. The Prussian 
schoolmaster, they said, beat tlie Austrian and the German 
schoolmaster beat the French". The battle of Sadowa, said a 
current slogan, ■was won in the classrooms of German schools. 
ANTule such means might satisfy their \ anity, it could not relieve 
the economic siuiation of elementary teachers. This had been 
appallingly bad during the first half of the century, and left much 
to be desired during much of the second half. In fact, many 
schoolmasters relied on agricultural ■%\'ork to raise their sa-laiy to 
a tolerable level, especially in the eastern area.s. Perhaps em¬ 
boldened by the tributes paid to them, elementary teachers began 
to agitate, on a small scale, for higher rates of pay. For example, 
in TS;! a petidon with 19,236 signatures was handed to the 
Emperor and to the Prussian government and in 1873 a further 
peddon teas submitted to the Prussian Diet by the Prussian 
Teachers' Society. The government was \dse enough to heed 
these and similar proposals, probably to ob\iate the danger, 
formulated bv \ on INIassos'.' in his book. Rcjorni or Roiolufior. i898\ 
that teachers might ’^throw dtemselvcs into the arms of social- 

Thus. for instance, die government increased its special 
gi^ants for this purpose from 163,000 Taler in 1867 to 500,000 
Taler in 1872, and reguladons of 1889, 1897, 1907 and 1909 a 

marked further stages in the same direction. 

Tust as the interests of elementaiy teachers and the state were 
thus astutelv reconciled, other factors seiwed to set limits to their 
inteUectual and political iniriath-c. '‘The teacher in t.ie ordinal 

elemental^- schooL" it hac rightly been stated regarding the 

“'becTCin his Avo^k as a 5er\"ant of the 


ism 


position under the x^mpire, _ _ 

church. His position -.vas neither ounvardly important nor 

■ 1 _- /-‘riiild onlv maintain ltaC 
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dignity of his personality amid the virtues of a narro^v and 
circumscribed existence, and the deepest factor which he was able 
to transmit was his own loyalty to a divine order in state and in 
society”. For this reason, and also because in large areas the 
elementary schoolmaster was often virtually as tied to the village 
as was the peasant, socialism did not affect him as it did the 
worker. A characteristic type is seen in Gottwald (in Haupt¬ 
mann’s The Ascension of Hannele, 1893), the devoted leader of a 
small, rural community and one to whom it turns in its crises of 
life and death, but unthinkable as a spokesman of revolt. Further- 
more, no pains were spared to convey to the elementary teacher 
the flattering impression that, far from being an insigmficant 
official, he was the trustee of a great idea. “As teachers,” said 
Bismarck, addressing a training college in Luneburg, “you face 
a great number of our growing generation, in the first instance, 
in a position of high authority. You do not only represent the 
Ministry of Education, but the government itself. ... You 
represent the Ministry of Justice in the schools”. 

Nevertheless, candidates for the profession did not come 
forward in sufficient numbers, partly because industry and an 
expanding army were creating increased opportunities in other 
fields for energetic and enterprising young men. In the years 
1897-1907, for example, there was a rise of nearly 3000 students 
in the Prussian training colleges, but a little while before there 
had been a deficit of some 11,000 teachers for the elementary 
schools. Such increase as did take place, however, did not in 
any case correspond to the needs of an expanding educational 
system and a rising population. In Prussia 1822-96 the popu¬ 
lation increased from 11.6 to 31.8 million (i.e. by 174 per cent), 
but the number of schoolchildren went up by 266 per cent. 

The supply position as regards elementary schoolmasters was, 
generally speaking, satisfactory imder the Republic. Though it 
would be wrong to leave out of accoimt the increased attractive¬ 
ness of the new methods of training and the more liberal outlook 
towards the profession, the main reason lay in the reduced 
opportunities in other fields and the security offered. At the same 
time signs were not lacking of a more progressive body of opinion. 
This had been prophesied, indeed, by the poet Richard Dehmel, 
who said in 1919 that, if the teacher could be made to realise 
that his task was not that of an intellectual driU-master, there would 
develop “an ennobling spirit of independence”. The life of the 
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Republic was too short for such an outlook to win domination, 
even if the situation had not been complicated by other factors 
(such as the closing of some of the new tr ainin g colleges by the 
Papen government in 1932 imder the pretext of the economic 
crisis). Nevertheless, there were significant symptoms of change, 
and sometimes they could be most easily detected through the 
suspicions they aroused in anti-democratic circles. It was, for 
example, noteworthy that the Borsenzeitung, a Berlin daily repre¬ 
senting big business interests, on September 17th, 1929, published 
an article entitled ‘Treasonable Propaganda in the Schools’, 
inspired by alleged incidents in an elementary school in the 
capital. It was stated that, owing to the incentive of the teachers, 
attempts were made to cast discredit on the officer corps and the 
military glories of Germany. About the same time unfiiendly 
criticism of the ‘Padagogische Akademien’ came firom industrialists 


and landowners. 

Under the Nazis there was a striking decline in the supply 
position. The drop W'as particularly marked in 1938-39, when 
the number of full-time men teachers in the elementary schools 
fell by more than 2,500, in Prussia alone by some 1,700. The 
decline continued during the war, but after 1939 it is difficult to 
assess the relative influence of the factors operating before that 
year and of w'ar conditions. The Nazis attributed this situation 
in the first instance to the new system of training introduced after 


1918, alleging that it deterred people from teaching in elementary 
schools, as it involved a secondary education. This argument, 
how ever, ^^'as merely part of their general attack on the Republic, 
and the true explanation must be sought elsewhere. Through 
adopting a training scheme offering little scope for intellectual 
enterprise, the Nazis discouraged many who would have had the 
best contribution to make. Furthermore, the expansion of the 
army and ci\il service and the establishment of new organisations 
in other fields, offering greater opportunities for power, were 
factors which undoubtedly affected the situation. The shorto^ 
of elemental^- teachers pro\-ided the Nazis with a problem which 
caused considerable embarrassment and one to which they nevCT 
found a satisfacton, solution. They came to place great hopes m 
a svstem of ‘school helpers’ {Schulhelfer). A person desiring such 
an appointment had to be between the ages of 19 and 
ha\e been educated at least to intermediate school standard, n 

crivrn a three-months’ course, followed by practical 
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experience for one or two years. He then took another course 
(of 9 months), and could then present himself for the first quali¬ 
fying examination for elementar)' teachers. 

This shortage of elementary teachers was all the more dis¬ 
turbing to the Nazis in view of the great importance which they 
attributed to their function. They reaUsed fully how great a 
contributiom"could be made to the movement by teachers so 
directly in todch wth the people. They stressed, in particular, 
the role of those teaching in small \-illages in the country, sa)'mg 
that it was their mission “to save the spiritual content of the 
nation”. The result of the Nazis’ policy was that the position of 
the elementary schoolmaster in society profoundl)- changed for 
the time being. It is true that he was denied by the Nazis access 
to higher education, which had long been the ticket to the higher 
professions and to social status, but at the same time they created 
organisatioirs in which advancement did not depend on academic 
qualifications. For example, the elementaiy schoolmaster could 
rise to authority in the Party, which quickly became a state 
within the state. It has been estimated that nearly 30 per cent 
of the poHtical leaders of Nazi Germany came from the teaching 
profession, primarily from the elementary’ schools. This is a 
significant figure, although it includes many relatively junior 
officials. The importance of the elementary’ schoolmaster, in 
fact, became so evident that it was an object of amused comment 
in some circles. It was cyniically asserted, for example, that the 
opening sentences of the Weimar constitution (“The power of 
the state proceeds from the people”) could be turned to apply to 
the existing situation by making them read, punning on the 
words Volk and Volksschullehrer, “the pow’er of the state proceeds 
from the elementary schoolmaster”. 

Any account of social and political aspects of German 
secondary’ schoolmasters must centre largely in a discussion of 
universities. These are discussed in a later chapter, and we need 
here refer only to certain aspects, w’hich ^vill later be more fully 
analysed. Of importance, for example, was the development of 
the students’ ‘Burschenschaften’ from the liberalism of the first 
half of the nineteenth century to the authoritarian and conserva¬ 
tive attitude characteristic of the second half. Dominating the 
socizd relationships of the majority of students, this organisation, 
together with the more exclusive ‘Corps’, ser\ed to impress on 
large numbers of young men an essentially nationalistic, mili- 
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taristic axid authoritarian attitude to life and society. Especially 
from the eighteen-sixties German professors preached a national¬ 
istic doctrine ^^■hich ^v"as indifferent to and often hostile to 
democratic values and which from the eighteen-nineties often 
linked up %\'ith the programme of the Pan German League. 
^Mention must also be made here of the Society of German 
Students, foimded by Treitschke and Adolf Stoecls^r and which 
helped to disseminate among the academic upperr,middle class 
anti-semitism and other characteristics of the anti-democratic 
and ‘volkisch’ ideology of German conservatism. Other factors 
included the influence on the university-trained professions of the 


Reserve of OflBcers, through which the philosophy and practice 
of militarism passed down from the officer corps. Furthermore, 
the class from which many secondary schoolmasters were drawn 
readily lent its support to the ideal of a strong state to protect its 
interests from revolutionary movements within and foreign 
competition without. These developments, however, cannot be 
fully understood without bearing in mind the conservative- 
authoritarian character of the Gherman university by the end of 
the nineteenth centmty and the intellectual inbreeding which 
became an unmistakeable feature of the German upper middle 
class. Already as early as 1851 Raabe, in his novel Horacker, had 
portrayed the older ty-pe of humanistic secondary schoolmaster 
and a newer and more authoritarian type in uneasy compamon- 
ship, and all the factors mentioned, in their \^ous ways, con¬ 
tributed to the increasing prominence and influence of the latter. 

It was not, therefore, surprising that the attitude of many 
secondary' schoolmasters imder the Republic showed a remarkable 
indifference to the democratic movement and was fi^uently 
hostile to it. It was significant that, when Paul Oestreich foimded 
the League of Radical School Reformers in 1919, he resign^ 
from the secondary- schoolmasters’ association on the groun^ 
that it was nationalistic and militaristic. On its foundation only 
a small fraction of secondary' schoolmasters joined the League, 
which derived its special character from the enffimiasm with 
which it championed the democratic ideal. 
experienced what it means,” wrote Kawerau, one 

collaborators, “to fight against 250 k 

masters, knows that any workers’ meetmg, 

rulmred men”. Contemporary observers frequently commented 
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on the undemocratic or even anti-democratic outlook of many, 
some would have said of the majority of, secondary schoolmasters 
after iQi8. “WTienever the people and the authorities celebrate 
the anniversary of the constitution,” an official of the Prussian 
Ministry of Education stated in 1928, “complaints pour m about 
insufficient or undignified attention to the occasion. There are 
doubtless teachers who have still not recovered from the collapse 
of the old regime and who feel unable to adopt a positive attitude 
to the Republic, There are even teachers who abuse their position 
as fiiends and leaders of our youth and deUberately inculcate 
hostility towards the people’s state”. While not all elementary 
teachers were firee firom the charge, it could, as all the evidence 
indicates, be more frequently levelled against their colleagues in 
the secondary schools. It should be added that the large-scale 
reduction of teaching staffs, while it was not limited to the second- 
ar>^ schools, increased this dissatisfaction with the Republic among 
the older generation, and it also embittered the recendy qualified, 

who were the first to be affected. 

Before the Nazi regime there were separate societies for 

elementary and secondary teachers. The gulf between the two 
reflected a clearly marked division in German society, that 
between those who had not attended a university and those who 
were university-trained. Moreover, there were teachers societies 
representing the different denominations and other interests. In 
these societies was mirrored almost the whole range of social and 


ideological differences of modern Germany. This was a situation 
which was not acceptable to the Nazis, whose totalitarian pro¬ 
gramme necessitated the suppression of divergences of belief. 
Their aim was to enforce a policy of social homogeneity, but not, 
it must be noted, through the creation of an egalitarian and truly 
socialist society. ‘National Socialism’ was a disingenuous slogan 
to cover the ambitions of a clique, whose instrument was the 
Party, and it is in this light that the National Socialist Teachers 
League {Nationalsozialistischer Lehrerbund) must be considered. 
This organisation was founded in 1929, and after 1933 it super¬ 
seded aU existing teachers’ societies.^ It embraced elementary and 
secondary teachers, and in 1936 it was claimed that 97 per cent 
of all teachers were members. Membership was virtually a pre¬ 
condition of professional advancement. In 1943 its activities were 
suspended, after the defeat at Stalingrad, as part of a policy ol 


^ Before 1933 it never comprised more than 4 per cent of teachers. 
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effort. It was more than a professional organisation in our sensi 
of the term, and through its four divisions and seven specialis 
sections it played an important part in educational administra 
tion and influenced the appointment of teachers. It was als* 
responsible for much propaganda work among teachers, and fo 
this purpose held courses at its special institution at BayTeutI 
where its headquarters were located. These supplemented othe 
ccairses, >uch as those organised by the Central Institute c 
Education. In \ iew of what was said above, the most significar 
feature of the National Socialist Teachers' League was its cor 
nection with the Partv. It was an affiliated bodv and came und^ 

s ^ 

the ultimate control of the Chief Office for Teachers in the Part 
Chancellerv. Bc»ih the National Socialist Teachers' League an 
the Chief Officer for Teachers had regional offices, and the lin 
was so close that responsibility for both was often vested in tl 


same official. 



CHAPTER V 


CURRICULA AND TEXTBOOKS 

In the course of the nineteenth century it became the generally 
established rule in all states that only textbooks approved by the 
state could be used in publicly-controlled schools. For a long 
time a list of such books was kept for the Prussian Minister of 
Education by the Royal Prussian Information Office for Schools 
[Koniglich Preussische Auskunftsstelle fur Schulwesen). In practice, 
this meant that no writer of textbooks could afford lighdy to 
disregard the policy of the government, and steps could be taken 
at a high level even to force authors into line with the prevailing 
propaganda requirements. For example, in i88g, the Emperor 
issued an instruction that recent German history was to receive 
greater attention. It was to be used, he stated, to demonstrate 
“that the power of the state alone can protect the individual, his 
family, his freedom and his rights”, how Prussia’s kings “have 
exerted themselves to raise the conditions of the workers” and 
“how considerably and constantly in this country the wages and 
conditions of the working class have improved under this mon¬ 
archic protection”. It was also laid down, for instance, in the 
Prussian regulations of 1901 that German was to be given 
prominence in order to awaken “patriotic fervour” and so that 
“the hearts of our young people may be elevated with enthusiasm 
for the German ‘Volkstum’ and the greatness of the German 
mind”. In the same spirit a Prussian directive of 1902 (‘Require¬ 
ments of a Good German Reader for Elementary Schools’) stressed 
that nothing must be said to make the child aware of denomina¬ 
tional controversy or divert his attention from “the Prussian state, 
the German fatherland and humanity as a whole”. This order of 
precedence was significant and characteristic. In the textbooks 
of the Empire, it should be added, humanity played a very 
inconspicuous part. 

Typical in this respect was Heinze’s History Textbook for 
Teachers' Training Colleges (1898), in which Prussian and German 
interests predominate to the exclusion of all European values. 
The frontispiece sets the tone with a reproduction of Begas’ 
statue of ‘Emperor William the Great’ on horseback, with the 
Goddess of Victory holding the reins. Disproportionate space is 
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devoted to the deeds of the Hohenzollerns, and the personality of 
each ruler is dealt with at length, always ^vith lavish praise. The 
events of 1848 ^e given the least possible attention, and the term 
March storms’ is used to hide the more revolutionary trends 
The dangers of the “terrible ideologv^ of socialism” are emphasised! 
“.Anarchists laid their impudent hands”, the author records, “on 
the sacred head of our beloved old Emperor \Villiam”, but’“the 
Lord in His mercy protected the noble monarch” and “the 
general WTath of our faithful people demanded severe counter¬ 
measures against the originators of these crimes”. “Yet the 
Emperor, who loved his whole German people, rich and poor 
alike”, the wiiter continues, “was not embittered by the atrocities 
which misguided people had committed against him”. William 
II is depicted as a ruler loved by all his subjects and as one who 
“through personal relations with almost all European rulers has 
contributed considerably to the preserv'ation of peace in Europe 
and no less through the fact that he has always been intent on 
increasing German armed strength”. No student rel)ing on this 
book could have an inkling of the social and political conflicts in 
imperial Germany or of the degree to which she constituted a 
problem in Europe, or reach any other conclusion than that 

democracv is a wicked delusion. 

/ 

The standard historv- book for secondarv' schools under the 
Empire was that by Friedrich Neubauer, which appeared in 
successive editions and helped to mould the outlook of young 
people. He gives only a bare outline of facts, and his style and 
method are duU, lacking the sentimental appeal characteristic of 
the textbooks for elementar)" schools and teachers’ training 
colleges. “I hope the fact that I have dealt with the national w'ars 
of 1813, 1866 and 1870 more intensiv-ely in this edition”, he 
wrote in 1913, “will find general approval”. Little more need be 
said about his work except that it is profoundly nationalistic in 
the crudest sense. Also, in accordance vrith the official directives, 
he tries to refute socialist theoty’ and praises the Emperor as the 
loving protector of the fatherland. 

It would be a wearisome task to sum up the contents of many 
of the textbooks of the Empire, for they mostly follow a similar 
pattern and treat the main events in a stereotv'ped manner. It is 
necessarv'. however, to stress that it was not only in the inter- 
preration of histor)- that authoritarianism and militarism were 
reflected. For example, the awe-inspiring policeman w-as a 
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recurrent theme, while respect for war ^vas often fostered by 
treating war-games as a natural pursuit of youth. For instance, 
an elementary reader of 1906 contains the following characteristic 
passage: 

“We want to play soldiers”, said Albert. “Yes, soldiers”, cried the others. 
He divided them into tuo armies, four boys in each. Charles led his army to 
a large sand heap. Albert had to storm this with his soldiers. Shouting 
“Hurrah! Hurrah!”, they ran up the sandheap, came to grips with the enemy 
and took them prisoner. Thus Albert had won the war with his soldiers. 

After 1918 it was quickly realised in many circles that an 
entirely new type of textbook was an indispensable basis for 
democratic school reform. However, it was not till a year after the 
revolution that Hanisch, the first Republican Prussian Minister 
of Education, issued a decree (in December 1919) forbidding the 
use of all the old history textbooks and most of the readers. 
During this time they had been in use and some reprinted without 
revision. Insistent demands for textbook reform were made by 
the League of Radical School Reformers, and professional opinion, 
especially in Saxony, Thuringia and Brunswick, w'here left-wing 
governrnents were encouraging a progressive educational outlook 
and policy, called for fundamental changes. Despite protests, 
however, and notwithstanding Article 148 of the constitution 
defining the spirit of international co-operation as an essential 
part of education, pernicious textbooks continued to be intro¬ 
duced, especially in Prussia. This situation prompted Kawerau, 
of the League of Radical School Reformers, to publish in 1927 
an outspoken memorandum ‘On German History Textbooks and 
Readers, especially since 1923’. This development w'as the more 
scandalous since the rule still applied that textbooks could not be 
used without official sanction, the list of approved ^vorks now 

bemg kept by the State Information Office for Schools (Staatliche 
Auskunftsstelle fiir Schulwesen). 

. J^^^^^sdng light was thrown on the attitude of the authorities 
m Prussia m 1920. The Society for Germanism Abroad drew the 
attention of the Prussian government to the fact that a new school- 
atias omitted to show with sufficient clarity the territory' lost 
trough the Treaty of Versailles. The Minister of Education 
declared that the society’s request, that it should be altered, was 
estimate and forbade the use of those atlases not portraying the 
o d boundanes in the manner suggested. A decree of October 
1919 instructed Prussian teachers to keep the colonial idea alive 
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through their pupils, and a decree of December 1923 stated that 
in teaching and textbooks prominence should be given to the 
problems and difficulties of Germans in foreign countries. It is 
useful in this hght, moreo\'er, to examine briefly the very impor¬ 
tant Prussian curricula directive of 1925 {Richtlinien fur die 
Lehrpldne der hoheren Schulen Preussens). Though one must be 
impressed by this attempt to apply modern methods in the 
selection of material, there emerges a conception of education 
that is fundamentaUv nationalist. It is not difficult in this docu- 
ment to trace the tradition of the Pan Germanists, whose vocabu¬ 
lary and ideolog\' are reflected in the recurrent use of such terms 
as ‘vblkisch’, ‘nordisch’, ‘Fiihrertum’, ‘Deutschtum’ and ‘Volks- 
tum’. Austria is ostentatiouslv referred to as ‘German Austria’ 
{Deutsch-Osterreich), whereas the official term, laid down in the 


TreaU' of St. Germain, was ‘Republic of Austria’ {Republik Oster- 
reich). The geopohdcal conception of geography was taken over 
uncridcally, as was the dangerous notion of ‘Deutschkunde’, i.e. 
the conscious and specific concentration on German history and 
tradition. Physical education was emphasised as a means of 
prox-iding the child xnth the chance of healthy development, but 
its aim was also described as fitting the child for “subordination” 


or “leadership". Despite much talk of chics and social integra¬ 
tion, no reference was made to democracy or the Republic. The 
one-sided attention to Germanism, which is such a feature of this 
directive, xvas at the same time being urged by an influential 
organisation called the Societx* for German Culture [Gesellschaft 
fur Deutschkunde)-, this was the new name given in 1920 to the 
Association of German Teachers {Germanistenverband), founded 


in 1912. 

It is important to note that some of the best textbooks under 
the Republic were found outside Prussia. For example, a very 
eood elementarx’ German reader was For Mind and Heart, produced 
1924-261 by a teachers’ organisation in Saxony. This presents 
German historx’ sensibly and objectively; due attention is given 
to foreign countries, and the only war features are taken from 
xvritincs of the French pacifist author Henri Barbusse and ffie 
German anti-war poet Fritz von Unruh. .\nother admirable 
textbook was the Leipzig Readers (7 vols.), published 1925-26 by 
the Leipzig Teachers’ Association. These contained a judicioi^ 
selection of fair>- tales, without horrific elements, and war is 
ffiown onlv from the point of \-iew of its unpleasant aspects. 
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Similar virtues can be claimed also^ for example, for the Thur~ 
ingian Reader (1925). If these books are compared with readers 
used in the Prussian schools, a striking contrast emerges. 

Among the best of these were those published by the Gipfel 
Press in Berlin, but the majority abounded in nationalism and 
the glorification of war. Heuer’s German Reader for the upper 
forms of the elementary school, for example, devotes 25 pages to 
“German sufferings”, but does not contain a single passage show¬ 
ing the blessings of peace, and the Republic is passed over in 
silence. The readers published by Cruwell in Dortmund and 
widely used in Roman Catholic schools in the western part of 
Prussia suffered from similar weaknesses. 

The only textbooks which an elementary schoolchild was 
compelled to possess were a German reader, an arithmetic book, 
and, for those taking religious instruction, a bible and catechism. 
Material for the remaining subjects was often combined in a 
so-called ‘Reahenbuch’, The most popular book of this kind was 
that by Kahnmeyer and Schulze, published at Bielefeld. In the 
last edition before 1933 a large proportion of the illustrations 
depict war scenes. While some of the cultural sections dealing 
with the Middle Ages and the eighteenth century are fairly sound, 
nationalism and Prussianism dominate the interpretation of 
modern history. “In the so-called peace treaty,” it says, “the 
unheard-of demand for reparations and the unexampled exploita¬ 
tion of Germany was founded on the lie regarding Germany’s 
sole war-guilt. I)id Germany desire this war, did she prepare it 
maliciously and begin it wantonly?” It is true that to-day we 
are inclined to take a different view from that which earlier 
tended to attribute guilt to Germany alone, but in this book, as 
in so many, the desire to prove Germany’s complete innocence 
produces wild generalisations. “To-day every informed person 
inside and outside Germany,” it is stated, “knows that Germany 
is absolutely innocent with regard to the outbreak of war and 
that Russia, France and England wanted the war and unleashed 
it. Another typical feature of the book is its appraisal of German 
colonisation in the east, combined with propaganda for colonies 
in general and the desire to stir up discontent about Germany’s 
eastern frontiers. “We must have back the colonies of which we 
were robbed under empty pretexts,” it asserts, “and our eastern 
frontier cannot remain as it is”. This leads on to an account of 
the manner in which Germany fulfilled her mission in the east: 
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What was a barren waste 150 years ago is now a psiradise for the Poles. 
When Poland \v*as partitioned, bears roamed in the primeval woods and packs 
of wolves howled in the steppes and marshes. The nobilit\% luxuriotis, extrava¬ 
gant, and therefore impoverished, ruled over the enslaved peasantry with the 
truncheon, and the peasants, Ii\'ing with their catde in shacks of clay, could 
neither read nor write and tried to forget their misery on Sundays in ugly 
public houses, Prussian energs* turned woodland into fields, drained the moors 
and won wide areas for flourishing agriculture. Beautiful roads and railway 
lines cover the land. One mar\'eb at the large railway stations, government 
buildings, hospitals, hbraries and museums in the clean towns. There arc 
churches and schools even in the smallest \illages. 


Similar tendencies are found in the history textbooks for 
secondary- schools under the Repubhc, as can be seen from an 
examination of the series published by Teubner {Geschichilickes 
Unterricktsu-erk). The volume for the loAvest forms (by Theodor 
Steudel) is full of passages glorifring Prussia’s achievements, but 
the most striking parts are those dealing wth the years just before 
the outbreak of the war, the rele\ ant section being entitled ‘The 
Rise of Germany and the Emdous Powers’. Edward VII, it is 
stated, travelled in Russia, France and Italy “in order to incite 
these powers against Germany, and he succeeded . Russia 
wished to penetrate to Constantinople, France sought revenge 
through the re-conquest of Alsace-Lorraine. When Edward VII 
died”, it goes on, ''Germany’s encirclement had become an unalter¬ 
able fact”. These words, it may be observed, are italicised m the 
original. This leads to an account of the outbreak of w^, when 
the German Emperor, “in the face of warlike preparations and 
frontier \iolations on the part of the Russians and French, openly 
and tsith honour declared war on his neighbours”. “The ^rman 
citizen.” the author comments, “asked musingly: ‘Why has tl^ 
come about?’ A newspaper gave him the answer wth the head¬ 
lines; ‘Because we are too clever for them’.” The end of the 
war is described entirely on the basis of the ‘stab in the back 

legend: 

Nowher. did the enemy sueceed in breaking through. . 
f„m leave told more and more ondnoru s.on» of pale .-Mdrem 
uome. ... and evil diamnaion in Ger^ny The troop 

declined, aomc e,e„ refuaed to 6ght. Hot, fortuna e r. “ 

cnemv dared onlv lo attack where his supenor artiUery and tanks pav^ 

wav. In hand to'hand fighting the German showed 

last moment. But the front-Une soldiers were d-ntaved b> Xd 

ormnous netvs. The resistance JoluSm in 

collaosed. But worse net« came: ‘Sailors revolt m Kiel. Kevoiu 
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Berlin on November gth!’—‘The Emperor in Holland!’ Thus all possibility 
of a final resistance on the shortened line beUveen Antwerp and Strassburg 

was gone. 

The chapter ends with an account of the ‘imposed peace’ of 
Versailles, descriptions of the “unheard of” conditions, and a 
tribute to Admiral Reuter, who remained “faithful to his oath 
never to hand a ship over to the enemy” and thereby “preserved 
the honour of the German flag in the darkest of times”. In the 
same series the contributions by Wilmanns, headmaster of a 
secondary school in Barmen, and by Schnabel, the well-known 
historian, though much more balanced, follow the old tradition in 
many respects. Both, for example, accept the policy of encircle¬ 
ment, and Wilmanns even goes so far as to speak of “moral 
encirclement”, in which he includes the Peace Conference of 1899 
and 1907. To refute the charge of militarism against Germany, he 
gives inaccurate statistics regarding the sizes of armies, and does 
not discuss the deeper meaning of militarism. Schnabel also has 
a chapter on encirclement. “As Kaunitz once drew Europe’s 
Cabinets together for the struggle against Prussia,” he argues, 
“so had Edward VII united opposing forces that seemed 
irreconcilable”. 

It would be a tedious task to enumerate all the history text¬ 
books under the Republic, in which these and similar tendencies 
are apparent, and we must pass on the textbooks for civics, which 
was regarded as a supplementary form of history teaching. After 
1918 it became a regular part of the syllabus in accordance with 
Article 174 of the Weimar constitution. Almost all series of 
history textbooks provided additional volumes for this purpose. 

The most objective example of a civics textbooks \vas provided 
by Hans Kama’s volume in the Teubner series, to which reference 
has already been made. Here the Treaty of Versailles is handled 
dispassionately and is not described as a ‘Diktat’. The League of 
Nations, the KeUog Pact and other international agreements are 
suitably presented, though the author speaks with feeling of the 
“enforced inclusion” of Germans in neighbouring states. 

Most other textbooks for the subject do not reach this com¬ 
paratively high standard. Characteristic of these is that by 
Ulrich Haake and Benno Schneider, published in Leipzig as a 
supplement to KumsteUer’s history textbook. The early chapters 
on constitutional and administrative aspects are good, but, in 

the authors emeree as 


the chapters on the economic situation, 
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the champions on the one hand of the big lando-wners (and of a 
hazy ‘blood and soif romanticism) and, on the other, of the 
industrial combines. The general theme of the book, moreover, 
is one of national self-commiseration; 

Within this tom. congested and exploited Europe, Germany is the most 
unhappy nation. Of all the peoples of the earth, we are the one that suffers 
most from want of space. Germany has to settle and feed 135 people to the 
square kilometre. We are the people without space! There arc 20 million too 
many of us. . . . We are the people with the strongest pressure from outside and 
with the craziest frontiers. 


The authors of this ci\’ics textbook act in the spirit of the curricu¬ 
lum directive of 1925, which stated that “understanding and 
sympathy must be awakened regarding the importance of 
Germans in the ceded territories and abroad”. “The Treaty of 
Versailles,” they ^mte, “has not only brought unheard of suffer¬ 
ing to the Reich. It was also the most destructive blow ever 
delivered against the cause of Germanism”. After a detailed 
account of the miseries of Germans abroad, a programme for the 
future is outlined in these terms: 


All other frontier Germans demand the re-union wth the homeland, to 
which they belong in the same way as ourselves. This is their right and it is 
our right. For whatever may have happened, one thing has remained from 
the dark das-s after the collapse, namely the slogan of the free right of self- 
determination of the peoples. It will never be silenced. Then the German 
national state of the future, in which we believe, ssill embrace in its frontiers 
all those Germans who lived in closed settlements in central Europe and have 

the will to fonn it. 


More aggressn^ely nationalistic is Giese’s civics textbook. 
“Germany,” it proclaims, “is situated in the centre of Europe, 
surrounded by powerful and hostile neighbours’ . It condemns 
pacifism as the invention of democrats and socialists and glorifies 
war, in a super-Treitschkean manner, as “the only just judgment, 
the 'natural selection, through which healthy and sound nations 
defeat the tveak and inferior ones and protide space and prosper¬ 
ity- for themselves”. The statesman, it is asserted, may be honest, 
noble and peaceful as an indis-idual, but “for the ruler of a state 
these \irtues are crimes”, and it is argued that the pursmt o 
power is necessar>- for national sur\-ival. The book is full of attacks 
on \’ersailles, of symipathy wth Germans “who sigh under 
foreign voke and long for reunion M-ith the Reich”, gross imulte 
against the Republic and la\ish praise for the monarchical and 
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imperial past. The influence of this book may be gauged from the 
fact that by 1927 14 editions had been printed and 74,000 copies 
distributed. 

In the sphere of geography the curricula directi%^e of 1925 
prepared the way for a political emphasis that could quickly 
become pernicious, once the spirit of the constitution was dis¬ 
regarded. The aim of geography teaching was defined as the 
awakening in the child of love of the sod, of the region in which 
he Hved and of the country' as a whole. “Wflien comparing 
Germany with other countries,” it states, “the achievement of 
one’s people must be duly appreciated in order to train the pupil 
to do justice to his own countryunen; through impartial inquiry 
into the customs and achievements of foreign peoples, the pupil 
will, however, also learn to do justice to other nations”. There is 
nothing in these passages to which exception could be taken. 
When, however, it is laid down that teaching was to include 
include the “German-speaking regions”, including “German 
Austria”, Switzerland and Holland, and that central Europe was 
to be treated as a German Unguistic and cultural area and that 
Germanism abroad was to be stressed, a dangerous trend is 
discerned, and this ■was one of the aspects exploited in the text¬ 
books. 

The important and much-used geography textbook by 
Fischer-Geisterbeck (re\ised by Richard Bitterling and Theodor 
Otto) deals with Poland thus: 

Through Poland’s greed for land, a great number of non-Poles have been 

incorporated in the Polish state. In the western part almost i ^ million Germans 

from former Pruss i a n regions have come under Polish rule against their will 

through the dictated Peace of Versailles. The Germans were to a large extent 

driven from their homes. Germans and Poles are so intermixed in these areas 

that it is impossible to draw a clear linguistic frontier. However, the eastern 

marches have been made to flourish by the Germans, and German work there 

gives us the right to retain our claim to these regions in spite of the Peace of 

Versailles, which was imposed on us by force and which has tom them away 
from us. 

The situation in the west is treated in much the same spirit: 

Through the Peace of Versailles, imposed by force on Germany by her 
enemies, the French frontier was transferred from the ridge of the Vosges to 
Ae Rhine and the whole of .\lsace-Lorraine, with its German population, was 
incorporated in France, as happened before through the predatory wars of 

^uis XIV. The French frontier on the Rhine, therefore, constituted a grave 
injustice mflicted on our German pieople. 
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The volume for the sixth form, deahng with central Europe, 
contains a section entitled ‘Germany's Economic Life and the 
Treats' of Versailles’, including many charts and diagrams. Here 
the former colonies receive special attention. The claim for 
colonies is put forssard in these w'ords: 

We need land for settlement that is our otvn property, in order that our 
surplus populations may not be absorbed by foreign communities as ‘cultural 

manure’. We have a right to participate in the raising of inferior peoples. . . . 

All Germans need a colonial empire once again, so that a new national ideal 
may emerge for our tossn people beyond aU partv’-poUtical squabbles. 

Equally unsuitable for the education of the young in a demo¬ 
cratic state ss'ere the geography textbooks by E. von Seydlitz, in 
the series edited by Rohrmann and published at Breslau. Here 
the frontier theories arising out of Haushofer’s geopolitical 
doctrines were used as a basis. The German people is declared 
to be the “super people” {Grossvolk) of the white race “in the 
central European setdement area”, and Germanism is defined as 
the racial basis of the cultural importance of central Europe. 
This \'ie\v is argued with the help of charts and of a map, designed 
to show the boundaries of German “cultmal sod”, extending to 
the Black Sea and, in the west, to Boulogne and Lyons. The 
section ‘Germanism in the ^Vorld’ provides copious maps and 
illustrations of the lost territories, and occupies one-third of a 
volume. 

These geography textbooks for secondary schooE after 1918 
are unfortunately more characteristic than the volumes by 
Schwarz, 'Weber and Wagner, published at Frankfiirt/Main, 
which reach a high standard of objecti\it>-. Germany is dealt with 
only in the volume intended for the three upper forms, and 
occupies only 28 out of 204 p^§€S, and Germans abroad arc 
handled unobtrusively. The Treaty of Versailles is only occasion¬ 
ally mentioned, and there are none of the usual statistics about 
economic and political losses. Germany s contemporary diffi¬ 
culties are explained geographically and historically, but without 
bias or passion. As regards the pressure of population,^a solution 
is suggested in terms of inner colorusation and of “economic 

mergers such as the United States of Europe . 

Turning to German readers for secondary' schools under the 

Republic, it is seen that the Prussian tradition dominates the 
poetiw selections, in which war songs—often of the crudest kind 
abound and that contempt is often expressed for foreign naUons. 
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Nationalist historians, like Treitschke and Dietrich Schafer, are 
extensively quoted, and the figures of Prussian history are treated 
in a manner of hero-worship, and war leaders take precedence 
over men of peace. 

Since this was the general character of most readers, that by 
Liermann and Gerber, published at Frankfurt/Main, makes a 
relatively favourable impression. Though this and its companion 
volumes are not free from objectionable features, this is con¬ 
spicuous since it devotes a whole section to the ‘spirit of Weimar’ 
and to the constitutional aspects and the technique of parlia¬ 
mentary government. Another reader that stands out for its 
moderation is that by Freymark (published at Bielefeld). But not 
even in these readers are the relations bet^veen German literature 
and that of other coimtries dealt with nor is there any attempt to 
interest the pupil in peace as a worthy cause, to which he can 
actively contribute. 

These weaknesses are seen more clearly in the reader edited 
by Daub and others, which was extensively used in the secondary 
schools of north-west Germ.any. One of the editors was Schellberg, 
a senior official of the Prussian Ministry of Education. Foreigners 
are dismissed as barbarians, Germans lauded as the only people 
fit to colonise. Like so many other readers of the time, it includes 
Arndt’s ‘Song of the Fatherland’, with its verse about the “sweet 
day of revenge that sounds sw^eet in a German’s ears”, when “the 
henchman’s blood, the Frenchman’s blood” would be shed. Like¬ 
wise, it contains Hauptmann’s w^ar-song ‘Oh my Fatherland’ 
with its doctrine that “no pity is permitted to you”. The ‘stab 
in the back’ theme is stressed, for example by quoting Hinden- 
bmg’s words on relinquishing his command in 1920: “A.S Siegfried 
fell under the wily aim of fierce Hagen’s speer, so too our exhausted 
front coUapsed”. Equally unsuitable, despite its promising title, 
is the reader for girls’ secondary schools entitled New Land, 
edited by Th. Lenschau in 1925. The Germans are described as 
the master-race, whose lust for war cannot be subdued “in spite of 
the now so popular pacifism”. Stubborn energy, it is stated, is the 
prerogative of “pure German blood”. The racial influence of the 
Slavs is condemned as unhealthy for the German stock, and the 
French, in a quotation from Arndt, are described as “the most 
slavish race on earth”. “ We have no reason”, says the article on ‘The 
German Character’, “to delay our development merely to oblige 
foreign nations and to replace the spirit of Potsdam by the spirit 
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of ^Veima^, quite apart from the fact that it is childish to think 
that this is possible". The origin of the war is discussed by .Arnold 
Reimann. also the author of a historv^ textbook, who. after 
denying all German responsibility, says that Germany’s '‘alleged 
militarism was nothing but the spirit of order and discipline”. 
He supports this Hew by gi^ing inaccurate figures for the size of 
the French and German armies, as if this in any case told the 
whole stor\-. As to the English, “selfishness smothered all pangs of 
conscience”, and egoistic ends were dressed up in religion and 
humanitarianism. Treitschke’s essay on the early nineteenth- 
centuiA’ dramatist Heinrich von Kleist is reprinted, containing 
such statements as that “the beautiful idealism of war . . . lies 
indestructiblv in the blood of everv true German”. The reader 

4 * 

ends MTth an article, full of invective and distortion, on the Treaty 
of Versailles by the nationalist pohtician Karl Helfferich, who was 
largely responsible for the slander campaign against Erzberger, 
which contributed to the latter’s assassination in 1921. 

The samples which we have given, and many more could be 
proHded if space permitted, show how badly the Republic failed 
in this aspect of its educational task. It was these books, embody¬ 
ing reactionarv' social and political ideals and often dehberately 
fostering the spirit of war and revenge, of hatred and racial 
arrogance, which helped to mould the outlook of the generation 
that reached maturin' about the time that Hitler came to power. 

binder the Nazis the state control of textbooks became so 
stringent as to amount to regimentation. This process was seen 
in its most extreme form in the last years of the regime, when the 
attempt was made to standardise textbooks in an unprecedented 
manner. In 1941 textbook production was hmited to a single 
firm. This was the German School Press [Deufscher Schukerlag), 
o^^■ned by the official Party press {Eher-Verlagj, and all other firms 
were required to surrender textbooks still in use to this monopoly 
organisation. Further, it was planned to produce a single series 
for uniform use throughout the countr>'. This would have reduced 
the titles for elementaty' schools from 2000 to 103 and for secondaiy^ 
schools from 500 to 97, but only a beginning had been made when 
the ^^•ar ended. The list of officially approved books was kept by 
the Reich Office for School and Instructional Literature 

Rdclustclkfur das Schul- und Untemchisschrifttum). 

The most authoritative account of the principles underlymg 
the Nazi curricula are to be found in the directives for secondar)^ 
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and elementary education, of 1938 and 1940 respectively [Erzie- 
hung und Unterricht in der hoheren Schule; Erziehung und Unienicht in 

der Volksschule). 

“It is not the task of the elementary school,” it is stated, ‘‘to 
impart a multiplicity of knowledge for the personal use of the 
individual. It has to develop and harness all physical and mental 
powers of youth for the service of the people and the state. There¬ 
fore, the only subject that has any place in the school curriculum 
is that which is necessary to attain this aim. All other subjects, 
springing from obsolete educational ideas, must be discarded”. 
This meant that the idea of ‘integrated instruction’ (Gesamt- 
unterricht), advocated by the pre-1918 school reformers and taken 
over by the Republic, was utilised, but directly as the instrument 
of the Nazi ideologic Its basis was the study of local and regional 
life and customs; thus ‘Heimatkunde’, developed under the 
Republic, was systematically exploited, especially by means of 
excursions which enabled different subjects to be studied simul¬ 
taneously. This was one of various commendable id^eas which the 
Nazis used to wrong political ends. If the curricula regulations of 
the Republic and the Nazis are compared, differences of emphasis 
and method can be discerned even where, in other respects, 
similarities exist. For example, the Republic had demanded “the 
planned combatting of foreign words” and saw the aim of German 
teaching in the “awakening of joy in the peculiarities of the 
German character and tradition and in literature”; the Nazis, 
always more specific and extreme, went further and ruled that 
special attention was to be given to literature dealing with the 
1914-18 war and the “martial poetry of the Nazi movement”. 

The best introduction to the Nazi textbooks is by way of the 
Primer for German Youth. This is not dated, but it was approved 
by the Minister of Education in 1940. It shows the manner in 
which pohtical propaganda was subtly employed, even in books 
for the lowest age-groups. For example, the child is taught the 
sigmficance of the letter F by reference to the swastika flag; he has 
to complete the sentence: “Paint a fine . . . (flag)”. The sound 
T is conveyed by martial sounds, like the ‘trum trum trum’ of a 
drum. These associations are stressed by pictures of the Hitler 
Youth, with arms raised in the Nazi salute. There arc descriptions 
of a father home on leave (“What a smart soldier!”), of an aunt 
presenting her nephew with a swastika, a letter bearing a stamp 
with Hitler’s picture and accounts of his birthday celebrations. 
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These features are aspects of what the Nazis understood by 
‘integrated instruction\ 

The Nazi ideas on curricula are reflected most clearly in their 
conception of histor>- teaching. In a manner similar to that 
adopted by the Emperor in 1889 and in a sude reminiscent of 
the emphasis on Germanism in the regulations of the Republic, 
they defined its aim as to provide knowledge of the “contemporary 
state” and to “awaken love for the German people and the 
German fatherland . This attitude led to their formulation of 
‘national political education’ under the slogans ‘leader and 
people’ and the ‘heroic idea’. 

The standard history book, which reached its final form in 
^ 944 > The Road to the Reich. This gives a chronological survey 
in such a way that the Nazi movement appears as the natural 
consummation of German history. Only 4 pages are devoted to 
the Republic, and, apart fi-om insults, these deal mainly with the 
“secret war” against \TrsaiIles by the Free Corps and other para¬ 
military organisations. One of these pages is occupied only with an 
account of Schlageter, whom the French executed for sabotage in 
1923, and much of the book is filled with attacks on Jews and 
Socialists. Hitler’s life is dealt with from his birth, the Partv 
programme is set forth in full, and 10 pages are reserved for the 
history of the Part}- before 1933, the names of the 13 ‘heroes’ of 
1923 being given in heavy black t^pe. Hitler, it is said, tried to 
avoid war “by sensible agreements” in the east, but the Poles 
“adopted a sharp, recalcitrant attitude firom the beginning”; “they 
felt perfectly safe because of England’s promised aid and they 
carried out an unrestricted propaganda campaign against 
German)' and everything German”. Frontiers were violated, 
Germans tortured and forced to flee in terror. Germany’s declara¬ 
tion of war is described as a counter-attack. The stoiy' of the war 
is then given up to Stalmgrad, where German troops sacrificed 
their lives “for Germany and Europe”, and the defeat in Tunisia 
is attributed merely to the fact that ammunition ran out. A post¬ 
script is entitled: ‘1944. Our Faith is Unshaken’. 

A special approach is adopted in the histor)" textbook. The 
Eternal Road, designed for the new Party-influenced intermediate 
schools [Hauptschulen]. The flrst (of two volumes) is adorned with 
a picture of Hitler and contains a picture of the “road of our 
time”, sho^^■ing a road lined with war-like associations throughout 
the ages. After a detailed description of Hitler’s life, the “heroes 
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of Greater Germany” are depicted, including the aviator Werner 
Molders and Rommel, and events like the storming of Sebastopol 
and the ‘heroic’ end of the battleship ‘Bismarck’. The story is then 
transferred a stage back, to the time in which the child’s parents 
grew up, to the contemptible Republic; the heroes of the time 
include “Adolf Hider’s brown warriors”, such as Schlageter, 
Goering, Horst Wessel and Herbert Norkus, the ‘martyr’ of the 
Hider Youth. A chapter is then devoted to the 1914-18 war, 
when the child’s grandparents had lived, and the usual pageantry 
of heroism is unfolded. The last chapter of the first volume covers 
the period of his great-great-grandparents, the Hohenzollern 
Empire; here the figures portrayed include Bismarck, Moltke 
(Chief of Staff), Krupp and Peters (colonial propagandist). The 
second volume deals imaginadvely with early history, a favourite 
Nazi theme. “We Germans,” it is asserted, “are descendants of 
the Germanic races, which, as the purest offspring of the Norse¬ 
men, remained in their nordic homeland to preserv'e to this day 
the blood and soil of their ancestors”. While other races, it is 
asserted, mixed with sub-races, the Germanic stock remained 
pure. We are told that Germanic hero-peoples conquered a 
world-empire which was finally replaced by the “Greater German 
Empire” of Charlemagne. The latter, whose picture introduces 
this second volume just as that of Hider introduces the first, was 

of genuine German stock”, and he looms large as the forerunner 
of the Fiihrer. ^ 


The Eternal Road may be described as the climax in the 
evolution of the Nazi history textbook. The pattern had been 
carefully worked out in the light of official policy and in collabora¬ 
tion with the Reich Institute for the History of the New Germany 2 
the Reich League for German Pre-History, the Reich Agency for 
the Promotion of German Literature and the National Socialist 
Teachers League. In this pattern the main features were the 
predominance of pre-history and early history and of the “Greater 
Germanic” period, the almost complete neglect of the ancient 


slaughW’. Indeed, in 1933 the Reich Minister of EducaUo™ far 
Ch^rlt^^e ’5 aSon. tL uZ^Jraa^U^d:" resulted front 

standing beside Arminius and HWer asT‘‘fiSlr on ^ 

‘The director was ProfessoVwit^r Fmnl/ f't, behalf of pure Germanism”. 

a definitive history textbook after the war. ’ ' ° have been the author of 
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historv- of the oriental peoples, the Greeks and Romans, scanty 
attention to foreign histon- in general, the inter-wearing of racial 
histoiA^ and racial science—as stipulated by the Reich Minister of 
Education on Januaiy- 15th, 1935—and the idea that ‘man makes 
histor\-’, from ■w hich follow'ed the stress on the heroic and militant 
personality. 

It is thus seen that, in their history textbooks, the Nazis 
pushed to their extreme trends observed under the Republic. 
This continuity can be discovered also in their geography text¬ 
books. This is erident, in particular, as regards the treatment of 
foreign countries. France, for example, is described as a degener¬ 
ate, mixed race, imled by Jew's and freemasons, polluted by 
negroes, frivolous, vain and boastful, the moxing spirit behind the 
Treaty of Versailles and the principal agent of encirclement. 
England is described as the rictim of similar forces. These themes, 
found in Ludwig Xehring’s textbook (resTsed version, 1937), were 
the stock-in-trade of aU authors, including Karl Stelzmann, w'ho 
in 1944 published a rerised edition of E. von Seydlitz’s w'ork as 
a textbook for ‘Hauptschulen’. The German ‘hNung-space’, the 
need to preseive the purity of blood, the value of the annexed 
territories, distorted stories about such events as the invasion of 
Norw ay, also played a large part in these books, in which the aim 
was to demonstrate the rirtues of the German tradition and the 
supremacy of the New' Order. 

Textbooks for the teaching of English lent themselves easily to 
propaganda use. In 1939 Heinrich Fischer published at Bielefeld 
a book for boys’ secondary- schools that may seiv'e as an example. 
‘Heroic’ aspects are stressed, but the stress is on German, rather 
than English, heroism. Letters to The Times are quoted to prove 
the case for colonies, and English advertisements are used to show 
their economic value. Vicious attacks are delivered against the 
Jews under the heading ‘^Ir. Jacob s Philosophy . Their aim, 
it says, “is to let other people Nvork for them, but they want to 
acquire wealth without ^vork, since money is the God w'hom they 
worship”. Germany, however, it goes on, “has freed herself from 
the domination of the Je^^■s and governs herself according to 
German laws”. Similar in character, for example, is Rudolf 
Sale\vsky’s Great Britain and her Empire (for girls’ schools). Exploit¬ 
ing the uglier features of English imperialrim, tHs book serv'es ^ 
an attempt to discredit the English tradition, partly by the help 
of critical accounts by Dean Inge, Chesterton and others, while 
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Major General Fuller’s What the British Union of Fascists has to 
offer Britain provides the author with valuable material. 

In the Nazi readers we find the old leitmotifs from the text¬ 
books of the Republic, but here treated more insistently and 
sensationally. ‘Blood and soil’, ‘the people and the leaders’, 
‘nation and community’, are among the themes which, linked to 
a nationalist ideology, run through them all, together with the 
glorification of the militar)^ leaders and the ‘martyrs’ of the Nazi 
movement. The German Reader for Elementary Schools, approved by 
the Minister of Education in 1937, is a characteristic example; 
amongst other things, it contains the school prayer recommended 
by Frick, when he was Minister of Education in Thuringia. For 
secondary schools a popular reader was Eternal Nation, edited by 
E. Slabotny and A. Schmudde. As with the histor)' books, how¬ 
ever, the most extreme Nazi reader is that designed for use in the 
‘Hauptschulen’, of which the first volume appeared in 1944; no 
further volumes were issued. Its content is best summed up in 
the words of the prayer by Hermann Claudius, once a favourite 
poet of socialist youth, with which it concludes: “Oh, my Lord, 
assist the Fiihrer that his work may be Thy work’’. 

It is well known that the Nazis adapted the teaching of science 

and especially biology to their owm ends, but it has been less 

noticed that even arithmetic in their hands could possess a 

propaganda value. Textbooks show many instances of this sort 

of treatment. For example, to quote from that by Ehlermann, 

the child is familiarised mth large numbers by a list of figures 

regarding the first World ^Var; in Germany, he is told, 13,250,000 

were called up, and 11,250,000 by her allies, while 47,500,000 

were called up by the “league of Germany’s enemies (Feindbund)”. 

This serves to demonstrate the ‘heroic’ character of Germany’s 

struggle. Again, a table gives the sum of money paid annually 

by the state for elementary and secondar>^ schoolchildren and 

lunatics, in order to prove that a lunatic is an expensive iiabilitv; 

the child is then told that there are 200,000 lunatics in Germany’ 

and he is required to estimate how much they cost the state each 

year and how many marriage-loans could be made with the 

money thus used. Other problems to be worked out deal with 
Jews and military events. 

In this survey of the Nazi textbooks our aim has been to 
present only the most typical examples. The abominable features 
of these works, it will now be seen, were in many respects merely 
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the culmination of trends evident before 1918 and which could 


still be found under the Republic. Hero-worship, glorification of 
\var, Prussianism in its most negative aspects and depicted as a 


guide to life, Germany’s encirclement in a hostile and conspiring 
Europe, the ‘stab in the back’,—all these ideas had already been 
thrust upon German youth by the authorities of Weimar. Certain 
features of history were adjusted, some new heroes created and 


certain aspects, such as the vilification of the Republic and the 
‘anti-patriotic’ forces of Jewry, socialism and internationalism, 
received a stronger emphasis, but these were little more than 
revisions in a picture already substantially complete. 


CONTROL AND ADMINISTRATION 


In order to understand the system by which German educa¬ 
tion was controlled and administered, the relationship between 
the central government and the states must be defined. This 
changed essentially in the last hundred years. Before 1918 the 
states were ruled by princes, who before 1871 enjoyed virtually 
complete fi-eedom of action and whose independence, in many 
important respects, was not affected by the unification. For 
example, education remained a sphere in which the states legis¬ 
lated independently, but in certain other fields, like the army and 
foreign affairs 

able degree of autonomy was reflected in the character of the 
powerful upper house, which, as was seen in the first chapter, 
consisted of representatives of the different governments. After 
1918 the powers of the states was reduced and that of the central 
authority increased. This development was mirrored in the 


, they were subject to higher pohey. This consider- 


greater influence of the Reichstag and in the fact that, whereas 
the states had previously been called ‘Staaten’, they were hence¬ 
forth known as ‘Lander’, implying regions of a greater whole. 
It was brought about by transferring to the Reich powers that 
hitherto had been possessed by the states, and the Weimar 
constitution, moreover, ruled that “Reich law breaks state law”. 
Education, however, was not affected, though the central 
government could issue directives. This trend towards centralisa¬ 
tion was pushed to its conclusion by the Nazis, who in 1934 
abolished the parliaments of the different states. Though 
Ministers of Education continued to exist, they were little more 
than representatives of Berlin. As a natmal consequence of this 
change, all officials of the individual states ceased to be ‘state 
officials’ and became ‘Reich officials’. This affected all educational 
administrators and teachers in state schools. Another result was 
that the number of Reich Ministries, of which there had been a 
small number under the Republic, was increased, for example by 
the addition of a Reich Ministry of Education. The fact, however, 
that it was the Nazis who finally destroyed the independence of 
the states must not lead to the false impression that decentralisa¬ 
tion in Germany is a necessary adjunct of democracy. From what 
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has been said, however, it will be observed that it was most 
clearly in e\ddence before 1918 and that under the Republic an 
opposite tendency was seen. Furthermore, as wiQ be clear from 
a subsequent section of this chapter, a greater centralised 
authority in education after 1918 might, given the wiU, have 
proved desirable in the interests of systematic progress on 
democratic lines. 

Prussia long differed from other states, since from 1825 she 
was divided into Pro\-inces, each headed by a state official with 
the title of‘Oberpr^ident’. They were also divided (from 1808) 
into a larger number of smaller areas, czdled ‘Regierungsbezirke’, 
each under a ‘Regierungsprasident’. Despite the difference in 
size, the Pro\dnces and ‘Regierungsbezirke’ were equal in status. 
The ‘Regierungsprasident’ was not subordinate to the ‘Ober- 
prasident’, but they were charged by the government with 
different responsibilities, and they handled different asp)ects of 
education. 


To avoid confusion, it should be mentioned that Bavaria too 
was di\dded into ‘Regierungsbezirke’ ,but they did not have the 
same importance as in Prussia, and their organisation and 
function were different. Saxony also was sub-divided adminis¬ 
tratively in a special manner, into ‘ Kreishauptmannschaften’; 
the Nazis changed the name of these into ‘Regierungsbezirke’, 
but in 1943 their functions were suspended for the duration of 
the war. None of these divisions were sufficiently important from 
an educational point of view to demand separate treatment, and 


we shall not refer to them again. 

In Prussia each ‘Regierxmgsbezirke’ was divided into ‘Kreise’, 
which in size may be compared approximately to French 
‘arrondissements’. \Ioreover, all states consisted of ‘Kreise’, and 
outside Prussia, Bavaria and Saxony they were the first adminis¬ 
trative sub-di\’ision below the level of state government. There 
were two kinds of ‘Kreise’, urban and rural; these were called 
‘Stadtkreis’ and ‘Landkreis’ respectively. The head of the former 
was the ‘Oberburgermeister’. He was a municipal official, but 
certain matters, such as police, were delegated to h i m by the 
state. The ‘Landkreis’ was under the direction of a ‘Landrat, 
but he was a state official, directly subordinate to the ‘Regier¬ 


ungsprasident’. Within the ‘Stadtkreis’, which usually con¬ 
sisted of a towTi of more than 40,000 inhabitants, there were 
no further sub-di\isions. The ‘Landkreis’, however, was divided 
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into communes, or ‘Gemeinden’, each under a ‘Biirgermeister’. 

Before considering the educational aspects of this system, it 
is necessary to distinguish betw^een supeiAnsion (Aufsickt) and 
ad m i nis tration (Verwaltung). Applied to education, the former 
was concerned with the process of teaching, the latter ^v^th 
maintenance and other matters indispensable to the teacher’s 
work but not affecting its substance. In other terms, it was the 
difference between ‘internal affairs’ {innere Angelegenheiten) and 
‘external affairs’ {dussere Angelegenheiten). In Germany a clear-cut 
distinction was made between these two categories. Generally 
speaking, supervision was a state responsibility—i.e. of the 

individual states before 1934 and of the Reich after that date_ 

though it was usually carried out by regional officials. Adminis¬ 
tration, on the other hand, was, as a rule, a matter for the ‘Stadt- 
kreise’ or the communes. This generalisation must suffice for the 

moment; later in the chapter we shall discuss the situation in 
greater detail. 

At this point we must examine briefly the history of the 
Prussian IVIinistry of Education and then describe the educational 
machinery at the different levels of administration in Prussia. 

Until the second half of the eighteenth century the supervisory 
control of all schools was carried out by the church. In 1787 in 
Prussia, however, Baron von Zedlitz, influenced by the rationalist 
and secular trends of the time and also wth a \iew to producing 
more efficient officials, established a Secondary' School Board 
[Oberschulkollegium) under the Ministry of Finance, and the 
inspection of secondary schools thus passed into the hands of the 
state. This organisation was abolished in 1808, when its functions 
w^re transferred to a department {Sektion fur den Kultus und den 
offentluhen Unterricht) in the Ministry of the Interior. This step 
w^ taken after Prussia’s defeat at Jena and as part of Stein’s 
reforms. The first head of this department was Wilhelm von 
Humboldt (i8o8-ro), and his technical adv'isers were G H 
Nicolovius and J. W. Siivem, the latter being by far the better 

Congress of Vienna, at the beginning of the 
period of reaction, the desire to control education wth bureau- 
craDc efficiency led to the creation, under Altenstein, of a 

Prussian AWtry for Religious, Educational and Health Affairs 
[Ministenum der geistluhen, Unterrichts- und 
Although the full control of education 
the state, elementary schools continued 


Medizinalangelegenheiten ). 

thus passed formally to 
to be inspected by the 
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clerg%% ivhereas it had been Humboldt’s intention, in the short¬ 
lived period of liberal development, to secularise education 
completely. As to secondary schools, they continued to be more 
independent of the church, mainly as a result of the tradition 
estabhshed by Zedlitz, and this fact, as we shall see in the follow¬ 
ing chapter, helps to explain why they never became the object 
of acute denominational controversy. This dhision of labour 
betvN een state and church, as regards elementary education, did 
not mean that elementary schools were immime from state 
influence. Throughout most of the nineteenth century, despite 
fluctuations, the interests of church and state in this field coincided, 
and the two worked in close collaboration. This situation was 
radically altered, in theor\' and to a lesser degree in practice, by 
Bismarck’s legislation in connection wth the ‘KulturkampP, but 
it was not till the time of the Republic that inspection in all 
states ^vas carried out only by full-time lay inspectors. The 
ministr)' created in 1817 remained in existence till the Republic, 
when it was superseded by the Ministry of Science, Art and 
Education (Miniskrium fur Wissenschaft, Kunst und Volksbildung). 
In states other than Prussia, Ministries of Education were created 
after 1918, if they had not existed before, but under a series of 
different titles. It was significant that Prussia, bureaucratically 
efficient, was the first to establish such a ministrs-. As the nine¬ 
teenth century advanced, its influence grew with the broadening 
scope of Prussia’s economic and political powder. This trend 
reached its chmax when in 1934 the Nazis, in a manner to be 
explained later, made it the nucleus of the ‘Reich and Prussian’ 

Ministrs- of Education. 

Since the regional organisation of Prussia differed from that 
of all other states, a special account must be given of the organisa¬ 
tion of education there. 

In each Prussian Prosince the Oberpr^ident’s office contained 
a section, usuallv called the Department for Secondary Schook 
iAhkUungJUr hoL'res Schulwesen). This was headed by an official 
ss-ith the ci\-il sersice rank of ‘Oberregierungsdirektor’ (or 
‘Regicrungsdirektor’); he was assisted by a number (usuaUy 
about a dozcn'i of inspectors {Oberschulrdk) These were concerned 
only with the supervision of secondary' education, including 

questions of personnel and examinations. 

Elemental^, intermediate and most part-time vocation^ 
schools were'controlled, not by the ‘Oberprasident’, but by the 
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‘Regicrungsprasident’, and in most ‘Regierungsbezirke’ there was 
a section called the Department for Churches and Schools 
{Abteilungfur Kirchen und Schulen). This conjunction was significant 
and, compared with the corresponding office of the ‘Ober- 
prasident’, reflects the historical evolution. In other words, the 
exclusive concern of the ‘Oberprasident’ with secondary educa¬ 
tion was in the fine of development from Zedlitz’s ‘Oberschul- 
kollegium’, and the joint responsibility of the ‘Regierungs- 
prasident’ for elementary schools and rehgious matters accorded 
with the principle observed throughout most of the nineteenth 
century. In his Department for Churches and Schools the 
‘Regierungsprasident’ was served by a number of officials, usually 
including about four ‘Regierungs- und Schulrate’, a ‘Regierungs- 
und Gewerbeschulrat’ (for vocational schools), a ‘Regierungs- 
und Landwirtschaftsschulrat’ (for vocational schools specialising 
in agriculture), and a ‘Bezirksturnrat’ for physical training. 

Whereas the supervision of secondary education was not 
delegated by the ‘Oberprasident’ to lower levels of administra¬ 
tion, the opposite was the case with the schools for which the 
‘Regierungsprasident’ was responsible. Herein lay the main 
reason for the extreme complexity of certain aspects of Prussian 
education. What happened was that, on behalf of the ‘Regierungs¬ 
prasident’, much actual inspection of schools was carried out by 
the officials of the ‘Kreis’, acting under the general control of 
representatives of the ‘Regierungsbezirke’. In most states other 
than Prussia, it should be added, the ‘Kreis’ officials acted, in the 
absence of a system of ‘Regierungsbezirke’, directly for the state 
government. 

In the ‘Landkreis’ the official concerned with educational 


supervision was the ‘Kreisschulrat’. Actually, after 1939, this 
title was officially replaced by that of ‘Schulrat’, but it continued 
to be generally used; in South Germany the title ‘Bezirksschulrat’ 
was often found. The position of the ‘Kreisschulrat’ was curious. 
He was not responsible to the ‘Landrat’, as the head of the 
‘Landkreis’, but to the ‘Regierungsprasident’. That is to say, he 
W'orked in the smaller area, but w'as subordinate to the director 
of the larger mut. He was a state official, and was therefore some¬ 
times known as the ‘staatlicher Schulrat’. His opposite number 
in the ‘Stadtkreis’ was the ‘StadtschuLrat’; he w'as a municipal 
(not a state) ofiicial and was under the ‘Oberbiirgermeister’. But 
the latter, as far as education tvas concerned, did not, as a general 
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principle, deal with the supeiAision of education; he administered 
the schools maintained by the municipality. Likewise, a con¬ 
siderable part of the responsibilities of the ‘Stadtschulrat’, as 
his representative, was administrative, but he could also, by 
arrangement with the ‘Regierungspr^ident’, carry' out the 
same functions in the ‘Stadtkreis’ as the ‘Kreisschulrat’ in the 
‘Landkreis’. 

Tiurning to the administrative side of education, the rule, laid 
down by a Prussian law' of 1906 and found also in most other 
states, W'as that the communes—which meant the ‘Stadtkreise’ 
and the sub-dhisions of the ‘Landkreis’—were obliged to establish 
elementarx' schools and to maintain them. This involved pa)ing 
all expenses connected with the upkeep of the buildings and such 
other matters as were included in the "material costs’ [sachlicfu 
Kosten). The state—the indixidual state, not the Reich—could 
grant subsidies to communes, w'hose financial means were 
insufficient to meet this obligatory' expenditure. Also, it w'as 
permissible for a few communes to form a group {Schulierband)y 
pooling their resources and setting up a school serxing the needs 
of all. Intermediate schools differed from elementary' schools in 
this respect, since communes could not be obliged to establish 
them. They xvere alloxved to do so, proxided they could show the 
need, but they then became responsible for their maintenance. 
Apart from a small number of private secondary schools, virtually 
abolished by the Nazis, most secondary schools xvere state (not 
Reich) schools [staatliche Schulen) or municipal schools [stadtische 
Schulen). There was also an insignificant number of schools main¬ 
tained by a ‘Landkreis’ [Kreisschulen), As in the case of inter¬ 
mediate schools, the decision to set up a secondary' school was 

left xvith the municipal or regional authorities. 

\Ve shall examine later in this chapter certain general con¬ 
siderations arising out of the situation here described, but mean- 
^vhile certain factors connected xvith the internal organisation of 

the schools must be mentioned. 

During the nineteenth century demands were sometimes put 

forward that parents should be alloxved actively to co-operate in 
the running of schools, but it was only under the RepubUc that 
the matter was systematically discussed and that legislation was 
actually introduced to make it possible. At the end of 1919 a 
system of parents’ councils {Eltembeirate) was introduced m Prussia, 
and similar measures 'ivere introduced in other states. However, 
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they tended to become entangled in political controversy, and 
they did not meet with the success which some people expected. 
The Nazis, rejecting all democratic procedure, abolished these 
coimcils in 1934. At the same time they introduced an arrange¬ 
ment, called the School Community (Schulgemeinde), coasisting of 
all parents, teachers and a representative of the Hitler Youth. 
This unwieldy assembly was represented by a smaller and more 
important group, comprising a few members of the School Com¬ 
munity appointed by the headmaster after consultation with the 
local Party authorities, and of the Hitler Youth nominee. Its 
functions, however, were merely ad\isor>'. This system had the 
advantage for the Nazis that it preserved some of the appearance 
of the former arrangement, but without interfering with the 
headmaster’s position as ‘leader’, and also that it ensured the 
participation of the Party through the Hitler Youth. 

Under the Republic, too, a sy'stematic attempt was made to 
enable pupils to take a share in the government of their school. 
This idea, which had found occasional expression in 1848 and had 
been implemented in a few pioneer schools under the Empire, 
had been practised, for example, by Wyneken .at his school at 
Wickersdorf, but it there assumed a special character, as \vc saw 
earlier, through its connection with the teaching of the Youth 
Movement. After 1918 W^meken worked for a short time in an 
advisory capacity under Hanisch in the Prussian Ministry of 
Education, and he was the author of an official ‘proclamation’ 
in November 1918, dealing with the introduction of a similar 
procedure in the pubhcly-controlled schools. A ruling issued by 
the Ministry stipulated that in each secondary school teachers 
and pupils were to meet once a fortnight, under the chairmanship 
of a teacher elected by the pupils in secret ballot, for free and open 
discussion of matters affecting the running of the school. This 
meeting of teachers and pupils was to elect a council of pupils 
{Schiilerrat), the function of w'hich was to be to bring to its notice 
matters concerning the interests of the pupils. The proposed 
scheme was actively supported by educationists of the left, but it 
did not achieve significant results. It offended the pride of many 
headmasters, accustomed to a quite different system, and it was 
undermined by conflicting political values. It must be admitted 
that the protagonists were sometimes unreasonable in the extremes 
to which they pushed their ideas, sometimes with results like those 
described in 1925 in Max Dreyer’s novel The Grammar School at 
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St. Jurgen, M'here the headmaster is described as the helpless 
\'ictim of h-v-perdemocratic bodies. 

In reflecting on the deeper implications of the s^-stem of 
supervision and administration outlined above, it mtU be e\ident 
that, of the tsvo aspects, the former ^vas by far the more important. 
The latter concerned matters which, while indispensable for the 
efficient running of a school, -were not direcdy connected with the 
substance of the teaching and the general outlook of the teachers. 
The former, on the other, could influence the very essence of 
education. Even ^vhile the inspectors of elementary" schools were 
clergy, the state \vas closely associated ^\ith the control of all 
aspects of education, especially elementary education, and it 
acquired added powers towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
The stronger the state became in its internal organisation and the 
more determined it gre\s- to suppress revolutionary" trends, the 
greater \vas the care ^vhich it de^'oted to controlling the education 
of the people. The striking feature about the methods adopted 
were their bureaucratic character. This w"as specially" the case in 
Prussia, partly because the procedure of delegated responsibility 
made for bureaucratic complexity and the unimaginative 
execution of orders from above, partly owing to the long-standing 
characteristics of German, particularly Prussian, ofiicialdom. 

It is noteworthy" that after 1918, though the functions of 
‘Oberprasident,’ ‘Regierungsprasident’ and other senior officials 
\vere modified, the system of educational control, generally 
speaking, was allowed to continue in its traditional form, though 
in certain respects it ^\’as made more democratic. No attempt was 
made, for example, to establish a centralised inspectorate, through 
which ideas could have been more easily pooled, and the number 
of official channels reduced. The number of bureaucratic 
hindrances to reform in education still remained considerable, 
especially since so many of the officials regarded the pre-1918 
values as the true ones. The Weimar constitution left education, 
as before, in the hands of the separate states. It promised a Reich 
law co^•e^ing the w'hole educational field, but this was never 
passed, ^\'hile this arrangement favoured local interests, and to 
this extent could perhaps be regarded as democratic, it w"as not a 
suitable basis for effective and coherent democratic planning, 
especiallv as religious differences made agreement on basic issues 
extremely difficult and in many cases impossible. It is true that 
the Renublic was not unaware of the need for a central education 
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agency, but, though it set up a special department for education 
in the Reich Ministry of the Interior, this lacked executive 
authority and contained no significant personalities. 

The Nazis, too, found religious interests a serious obstacle to 
their plans, and herein lay one reason among many that led them, 
by presidential decree in 1934, to set up the Reich and Prussian 
Mi^try of Science and Education {Reichs- und Preussisches 
Ministerium fur Wissenschaft^ Erziehung und Volksbildung). This was 
the instrument tvith which they forced education on a national 
scale into line with their requirements. One of the most significant 
feattires of this development was that the Prussian Ministry of 
Education became the nucleus of the newly-created organisation, 
as the title of the latter indicates. This meant that the new office 
had legislative power for the whole countr)*', but in Prussia it had 
both legislative and executive authority. The states, therefore, 
retained their o^\ti education ministries or departments, but these 
functioned virtually only as regional executives of the Reich 
Ministr)^ This did not possess an organised inspectorate of its 
own, and so the previous system of control continued to operate 
at regional levels. 

The Reich Minister of Education was Bernard Rust, who 
immediately after the Nazis came to power was in charge of 
education in Prussia. He was bom in 1883 and in 1909 became 
a secondary schoolmaster in Hannover, but was dismissed for a 
serious offence in 1930. His rise to prominence was largely due to 
his good Party record. He became a member in 1922 and in 1930 
he became a Nazi deputy in the Reichstag. He was a t)q>ical Nazi 
type of the unsuccessful delighting in power. Unlike many Nazis 
who won high positions he lacked ability. It is significant that he 
enjoyed comparatively little respect among his ministerial col¬ 
leagues, and it was said that the reason he w^as not replaced was 
the difficulty of finding a successor. He ended his days, shortly 
after the collapse, in Schleswg-Holstein, where he was receiving 
treatment for brain disorders. 

The Reich Ministry of Education was in many, respects a 
supei^position on the existing system, and this tended to make 
the situation more complicated. Another factor with the same 
effect was the role played by the Party and its associated organisa¬ 
tions. The National Socialist Teachers’ League, for example, 
intruded into the state educational system at numerous points, 
placing a conspicuous part in teachers’ appointments, textbooks 

X* 
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and many other aspects. The Reich Agency for School and In¬ 
structional Literature, virtually a Party instrument, exercised a 
great influence in the selection of textbooks. The Hitier Youth 
sometimes informed about the political attitude of parents and 
teachers. The German Labour Front was influential in the sphere of 
vocational and technical education, and many educational officials 
held office in the Party. It is most signiflcant that it was the 
Party rather than the state educational authorities that fought 
the all-important battle against Christian education. These are 
but a few examples reflecting a situation which created serious 
practical difficulties. The authorities were not unaware of the 
problem, and this was discussed in an important pronouncement 
by the Director of the Central Institute of Education: 

The state, which hitherto, as the strongest educational power and the one 
carrying the most decisive legal authority, possessed the most varied educational 
s^*stem, has to-day at last become the people’s state. Its government and 
administrative offices act, in accordance with the politico-ideological directions 
of the Nazi Party, in the name of the people and for the people. The delimita¬ 
tion of the tasks of the Party and the state and the method of their collaboration 
is continually being regulated by laws and agreements. This is a development 
which, in the few years since the revolution, cannot yet be brought to its con¬ 
clusion. This explains why, in spite of the identity of purpose, certain over¬ 
lappings and tensions sometimes still arise. This transitional condition corre¬ 
sponds to that in other spheres of public and private life, where likewise the 
transfer of the old ideas and conditions into the new ways is only possible step 
by step, even though these steps follow quickly on each other. For the process 
of fusion and clarification, such as we are experiencing to-day, the fire of 
enthusiasm alone is not sufficient. Cool planning and the opportune moment 
are also necessary. 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR 

Throughout the nineteenth century German education ^vas 
disturbed by important questions connected w-ith religion. Two 
fundamental issues ^^•ere involved. The first was whether educa¬ 
tion should be controlled by church or state, the second w hether 
the schools should be denominational. These problems were 
different in different states and were most acute in states with a 
mixed religious population. They w'ere also intensified by the 
rise of Prussia, in w'hich about three-fifths of the population were 
Protestant. Another factor was the close connection between the 
ruling houses of the north German states and the Evangelical 
Church. 

As we saw' in the previous chapter, the first attempt to remove 
the schools fi-om the control of the church occurred in Prussia in 
1787, when Zedlitz created the Secondary School Board under 
the Ministry of Finance. As a result of this measure, secondary 
schools in Germany were not, to any great extent, concerned in 
the denominational conflicts. WTien the Secondary School Board 
was absorbed in the education department of the Ministry of the 
Interior in 1808 under Wilhelm von Humboldt, his aim was to 
place education solely under the state, but this project did not 
materialise. With the establishment in 1817 the Prussian 
Ministry of Education, elementaiy education remained closely 
associated with the church, but at the same time it was controlled 
by the state. In the Kulturkampf’ in the eighteen-seventies 
Bismarck used the Liberals’ demand for the complete freedom of 
education from church influence as a weapon with which to 
attack the political aspirations of the Catholic Church, and the 
issue thus broadened out into an ideological struggle. In 1872 
Falk, Prussian Minister of Education, secured approval for his 
law “concerning the supervision of education”, stipulating that 
all public and private schools w'ere subject to state inspection. It 
^o laid down that the appointment of local and regional school 
inspectors w'as to be made by the state and that it could be revoked 
m the case of part-time or honorary officials (referring to clergy). 
This was mtended as a blow against the Catholic Church, for all 
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Protestant clerg)-, who inspected schools, were confirmed in 
office; indeed, as Late as 1918 two-thirds of the Prussian elementar>' 
school inspectors were clerg)’. However, a large number of 
Cathohc priests were replaced by la\-men. It was only under the 
Repubhc that the inspectorate ceased to be predominantly 
clerical. Article 144 of the constitution stating that school inspec¬ 
tion was only to be entrusted to full-time specialist officials. The 
local clergx- remained ex officio members of the school boards in 
their district, but in Januar>' 1941 the Nazis, destroying the last 
vestiges of the old tradition, forbade priests to act in tiiis capacity. 

The idea that schools should be denominational {that is 
to say, staffed entirely by teachers of a single denomination) 
was not seriously challenged until, in the wake of the French 
Revolution, it %vas argued that education was a matter for the 
commumty as a \\’hole and should not be decisively influenced by 
single elements ■within it, like religious organisations. This led to 
the conception of a tv'pe of mixed-denominational school, in 
which children of different denominations could be educated 
simultaneously and in which the teachers likewise should be 
mixed. Though a \ ersion of this tj-pe of elementcLT)’^ school ^vas 
introduced in Prussian Silesia in 1801, the first real example was 
found in Bavaria in 1804. By 1877, however, such schools had 
been ehminated, following a compromise between the Bavarian 
government and the Vatican, but some were later re-introduced 
in the larger towns under liberal and socialist pressure. A similar 
agreement was reached in Prussia in 1819, by which only the 
single-denominational school was allowed. The conflict continued 
for many years, but the mixed-denominational school only won 
recognition in three areas. In the Duchy of Nassau—comprising 
what was later known as ‘Regierungsbezirk’ Wiesbaden, but 
without the city of Frankfurt—it became the only permissible 
type of elementary or secondan’ school by the School Edict of 
1817. In the neighbouring Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt 
the first mixed-denominational school was opened in 1830 in 
Offenbach, but tlie battle there was only finally won, when a 
liberal majoriU' in the Diet secured the passage of the school bill 
of 1874; thereafter only 5 per cent of its schools were denomina¬ 
tional. \’iolent controversy arose also in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, but in 1876 only the mixed-denominational school was 
authorised. Thus, as regards Prussia Nassau, wdth its mixed- 
denominational system, occupied a unique position, and this was 
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further safeguarded in the Prussian elementary school law of 1906. 

The whole question came to tlie fore again after 1918, when 
Socialists and Democrats demanded mixed-denominational 
education as a general principle. The Centre Party, Conservatives 
and the People’s Party (or National Liberals), on the other hand, 
advocated the single-denominational school. The main parties 
were thus divided on this vital issue, and the result was the 
Weimar ‘school compromise’. This important agreement is 
embodied in Articles 146, 147 and the ‘blocking’ paragraph of 
Article 174 of the constitution. 

The basic principle is stated in Article 120, which says that 
“the education of the young generation to physical, spiritual and 
social health is the supreme duty and natural right of parents, 
over whose activities the state exercises supervision”. The state 
it is laid down, does not undertake the education of youth, but 
merely provides the material and personnel; Article 143, accord¬ 
ingly, stipulates that the Reich, states and communes are 
responsible for establishing the school. The first paragraph of 
Article 146 goes far towards the idea of mixed-denominational 
education by saying that rehgious belief is not to stand in the 
way of a child’s admission to any tyqie of school. In the second 
paragraph, however, concessions are made to the denominational 
principle. This states that parents have the right to demand 
elementary schools in their area organised in accordance with 
their own beliefs or philosophy {Weltanschauung) but only in so 
far as this will not impede the orderly operation of the school 
system. It goes on to say that the will of the parents is to be con¬ 
sidered as far as possible and that details are to be fixed by the 
states in accordance with principles to be defined in a Reich 
School Law. Article 147 adds that private schools are permitted 

in places “where for a minority of children a pubhc elementary 
school does not exist”. 

It is difficult to measure exactly which interests were most 
favoured by the compromise. The protagonists of mixed- 
denon^ational schools succeeded, by Article 174, in safe¬ 
guarding their continuance in places where they already existed. 
In such areas the authorities were prevented from altering the 
position. In 1922-23 the Cathohc Centre Party attempted to 
have it changed in Nassau, Hesse and Baden by organising a 
plebiscite, but the majority voted against it. The Socialists 
achieved a considerable success, since, according to the principle 
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that parents could demand a ts^pe of school corresponding to their 
o\\Ti denomination or philosophy, schools could be set up in which 
moral science was substituted for rehgion. At the same time, there 
was nothing to prevent states from introducing mixed-denomina- 
tional education in place of denominational schools. This 
appetired to follotv from the fact that Article 174 was so ^vorded 
as to refer particularly to the change from mixed-denominational 
into denominational, rather than vice versa, though the precise legal 
interpretation of this clause was a subject of dispute among consti¬ 
tutional la%\yers. Consequently, the mixed-denominational t)'pe 
was ^\•idely adopted, and by 1931 it had been introduced in Saxony, 
Thuringia, Bremen, Liibeck, Lippe and Schaumburg-Lippe. 
These states, significantly, had a predominantly evangelical 
population and up to 1930 their governments were dominated by 
hberal or socialist majorities. 

The problem and the attitude adopted towards it were closely 
connected ■with the denominational distribution of population. 


The different regions feU, generally speaking, into two main 
groups; those in ^\•hich more than a quarter of the elementary 
schoolchildren were not part of the majority denomination and 
those in which three-quarters belonged to it. In the first group 
^\■ere Prussia, Bavaria, \Vurttemberg, Baden, Hesse and Olden¬ 


burg, all other states falling into the second. In the first group 
there were various categories: in Baden only mixed-denomina¬ 
tional schools were allowed in accordance with the law of 1876; 


in Hesse the great majority of schools were mixed-denomina¬ 
tional. but denominational schools were permitted and amounted 
to 5 per cent of the total; in Bavaria and Prussia the vast majority 
of schools were denominational, but some mixed-denominational 
schools were found in Berlin, Westphalia and the Rhineland; in 
Nassau, as we have seen, the latter type was the established rule; 
in ^S’urttemberg and Oldenburg there were only denominational 
schools, ^’arious differences were also foimd in the second group; 
in Saxonv, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Brunswick and Lippe the 
majority of schools were mixed-denominational, though Catholic 
parents were granted on request separate schools for their children, 
though the number \vas exceedingly small; in Hamburg, Anhalt, 
BrenTen, Liibeck, Mecklenburg-Strelitz and Schaumburg-Lippe 
all children %vere compeUed to attend a mixed-denommational 
school, and private schools tvere the only alternative for parents 
who insisted on denominational education. As regards Germany 
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as a whole, 83 per cent of publicly-controlled elementan' schools 
were denominational in 1933. 

The different n^es of elementary schools envisaged by the 
Weimar constitution must now be more closely defined from the 
rehgious point of view. 

The denominational school—‘Bekenntnisschule’, ‘Konfessions* 
schule’ or ‘konfessionelle Schule’—was one in which all teachers, 
other than specialists in certain subjects like drawing and physical 
training, were of the one denomination. The majority of the 
pupils were of the same denomination, but the constitution stated 
that children of a different denomination must be admitted, if 
there were otherwise no provision for their denomination, or if 
parents desired it. The teaching in aU subjects had to be in 
harmony with the doctrines of the majority denomination. 
Denominational schools had to be set up if parents of at least 24 
children requested it. 

The mixed-denominational school was called ‘Simultan- 
schule’, ‘Gemeinschaftsschule’ and ‘paritatische Schule’, but the 
term ‘aUgemeine Schule’ was used in Saxony and ‘Kommunal- 
schule’ in Hesse. This type was characterised by the fact that the 
appointment of teachers and admission of pupils took no account 
of denomination, though it was usual to appoint Catholic and 
Evangelical teachers in numbers roughly proportionate to the 
denominational distribution of the children. Jewish teachers and 
non-believers were not barred. In all subjects teaching was on a 
stricdy non-denominational basis; children were only segregated 
for religious instruction, and this was an integral part of the 
syllabus. 

The secular school—‘weltliche Schule’, ‘Weltanschauungs- 
schule’ or ‘bekenntnisfi-eie Schule’—was authorised for the first 
time by the constitution. Teachers usually professed no denom¬ 
ination and no religious teaching was given, but instead ‘philo- 
sophiced instruction’ {Weltanschauungsunterricht) sometimes called 
‘Moralunterricht’ or ‘Lebenskunde’. This type never became 
popular; in 1931 only 295 secular schools existed, of which 289 
were in Prussia (mainly in Berlin and the industrial areas), 5 in 
Brunswick and i in Thuringia. 

With the advent to power of the Nazis, the whole question of 
the relation of the schools to the churches and of religious teaching 
soon assumed immense proportions, and it became the most 
difficult problem with which Nazi educationists had to deal. 
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The Nazis began by favouring, in principle, the denomina¬ 
tional school for the simple reason that mixed-denominational 
and secular education had been championed by Liberals and 
Socialists. For example, when Frick became h'linister of Educa¬ 
tion in Thuringia for a few months in 1932, he ordered the 
reconversion of mixed-denominational schools. Again, the idea 
of denominational education was upheld in the agreement the 
\’atican concluded -ssath the Hitler government in 1933. “The re¬ 
tention of Catholic denominational schools,” it is stated in Article 
23 of the Concordat, “and the establishment of new ones are 
guaranteed”. Ho^vever, a systematic drive against denomina¬ 
tional schools was soon organised by the Parts', plebiscites were 
arranged, and these, by a process of adjustment, allegedly showed 
a majorits' of parents in favour of their abolition. This develop¬ 
ment began unostentatiously in 1936 and was completed in 1940. 
^NTule the CathoHc Church reacted Hgorously and imtiringly, 
supported by the Pope’s encyclical ‘With Deep Anxiety’ in 1937, 
the Esangehcal Church sometimes tended to vacillate and 
compromise, as in "Wurttemberg under Bishop Wmm. 

The methods used by the Nazis were characteristic. The 
government avoided indicating in advance that an extensive 
change svas intended. Local Party leaders claimed that in different 
areas parents Avere dissatisfied wth the situation. The parents’ 
vote, authorised in Article 23 of the Concordat, was used as the 
means of ascertaining what was claimed to be the true feeling of 
the people. After Ae regional authorities in 1936 in Mumch 
acted in accordance M-ith the alleged ^^^shes of the population, 
others foUosved the example, and an officially inspired movement 
developed. The Nazis argued that this procedure did not con¬ 
flict stith the Concordat, and it is noteworthy that the Reich 
Ministrs' of Education shresvdly refrained fi'om issuing a single 
order formally abohshing denominational education. The result 
of these measures for elementary' schools w'as that the number of 
publicly-controlled Catholic denominational schools dropped 
from 15.256 in 1931 to 9,639 in 1938, the number of Evangelical 
denominational schools from 29,020 to 24,329 in the same period, 
while none of the 97 Jewish schools survdved. In the same years 
the number of mixed-denominational schools rose fi'om 8,291 to 
17,150. ^Var conditions were used as a pretext to close the 
remainder of the denominational schools. The same fate l^fell 
nrivatelv-o\\Ded denominational schools. Of the 661 private 
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elementar)^ schools in 1931, only 57 were in existence in 1940: 
only 10 Evangelical and 5 Catholic schools survived, and all 
Jewish schools were eliminated. Turning to private secondarv^ 
education, only 2 Evangelical schools (out of some 600 in 1927) 
and 14 Catholic schools (out of some 330) remained at Easter 
1941. Most of the others were dissolved and their property con¬ 
fiscated; some were converted into German Boarding Schools. 

The practical outcome of this policy, as far as elementary 
education was concerned, was the creation of the German Com¬ 
munity School {Deutsche Gemeinschaftsschule). It vvas mixed- 
denominational, in so far as there were no denominational 
restrictions as regards teachers or pupils. Religious instruction 


remained formally part of the curriculum, though it was pushed 
more and more into the background, teachers were pressed to 
leave the church and the number of ‘neo-pagan’ teachers 
increased. In 1936, for example, out of a total of 185,000 teachers, 
only 376 declared themselves to be neo-pagan [gottgldubig), but 
by 1940 the number had risen to 13,143 out of a total of over 
171,000. In fact, however, the German Community School stood 
in striking contrast to the earlier mixed-denominational t)4)e, 
despite certain superficial similarities. This was made clear by 
Professor Alfi-ed Baumler, a senior official in the organisation 
presided over by Rosenberg (as ‘Representative of the Fiihrer 
for the Entire Intellectual and Ideological Education of the 
National Socialist Party’). “It is something quite different”, said 
Baumler, “from the mixed-denominational school of the Liberals 


and Marxists ... it is the Nazi denominational school, i.e. it 
educates every young German in all subjects in the spirit of 
Nazism in order that he may confess the faith of Adolf Hitler”. 

So far we have been concerned mainly wdth organisational 
aspects of the school system, but it is necessary novv to consider 
the position of religion in the syllabus and matters connected 
with its teaching and inspection. 

There W’as no problem in this field so long as the churches 
provided the inspectors: and exercised a decisive influence in the 
training colleges. The position was radically changed wLen, as 
in Pr^ia in the ‘Kulturkampf’, the state reseiv^ed to itself the 
sole right to supervise education and to appoint inspectors. In 
Prussia religious teaching ^\as regulated for the first time by the 
state in a ministerial ordinance of February i8th, 1876, imple¬ 
mented by another of January' 21st, 1880. Directed primarily 
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against Catholic clergy, these decrees stated that the local priest 
was no longer entitled to take part in religious instruction; he 
could do so only with the consent of the competent school 
authority, and this would be granted only if there were no 
objections “regarding his attitude to the state”. Inspection of 
religious instruction had usually been left to a local priest, 
appointed by the church, but the new ruling said that it coidd 
only be carried out if “the person appointed does not endanger 
those purposes which the state pursues in the education of young 
people through the elementary school”. If this condition was 
met, a clerg>TOan appointed by the church was, wth the consent 
of the state, to be allowed to be present during religious instruc¬ 
tion, to assure himself that it was being satisfactorily conducted, 
to inform the teacher privately of any shortcomings and to put 
requests or complaints to the educational authorities. At the 
same time school inspectors appointed by the state were also 
authorised to inspect the teaching of religion; they were not 
allowed to influence its substance, but it was laid down that it 
ivas to contain nothing inconsistent with the civic obligations. 

Notwithstanding this increased control by the state of religious 
instruction, this remained an obligatory item in the curriculum 
(except when special application was made). The Weimar con¬ 
stitution, in Article 149, stipulated that it was to be a regular 
subject in all but secular schools, and that it was to be carried out 
“in harmonv with the principles of the religious community 
concerned, without prejudice to the supervisory right of the 
state”. This concession to the churches was limited by the pro¬ 
vision that no teacher could be compelled to give religious 
instruction against his VNill and that the participation of the pupils 
was to depend on the decision of parents or guardians. A special 
Reich law was introduced on June 21st, 1921, w'hich laid doivn 
that these had the right to decide whether a child under 14 
should receive religious teaching and that, if both parents agreed, 
any decision could be reversed; after that age, however, the 

decision was to rest with the child. . , , j * -i .i 

Since there was no Reich law dealing ivith the more detade 

aspects of the problem, the states issued their mvn regulations, 

and in this respect they fell into four groups The first consisted 

of those in which the state teachers provided the instrucUon 

content and inspection being left to the churches This was Ae 

casr in Baden, Bavaria, Wurttemberg and Oldenburg, but in th 
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last it applied only to the Catholic Church. In the second group, 
consisting of ^Vurttemberg (as regards the Evangelical Church), 
Mecklenburg, Hesse and Prussia (with the exception of the 
Province of Schleswig-Holstein), were those in which the state 
regulated religious instruction, allowing the churches a measure 
of co-operation. To a third group, comprising Oldenburg (as 
far as the Evangelical Church was concerned), Thuringia and 
the Pro\ance of Schleswig-Holstein,^ belonged those states in 
which the church authorities were granted no direct rights of 
collaboration, though there were committees, in which they 
could express their views. Finally, there was a group of states 
(Saxony, Brunswek, Hamburg, Bremen, Llibeck, Anhalt, Lippe 
and Schaumburg-Lippe), in which the church had no voice 
whatever either in giving or inspecting religious instruction. 

Under the Nazis the relation of church and state regarding 
religious instruction and its inspection appeared to have been 
settled by the Concordat of 1933. In this connection it must be 
borne in mind that a decision regarding either Catholic or 
Evangelical schools could usually be taken as also applicable to 
the other as part of a general attitude towards the question of 
denominational education. Article 21 of the Concordat states: 


Catholic religious instruction in elementary, senior, secondary and voca¬ 
tional schools constitutes a regular portion of the curriculum and it is to be 
taught in accordance with the principles of the Catholic Church. In religious 
instruction special care will be taken to inculcate patriotic, civil and social 
consciousness and a sense of duty in the spirit of the Christian faith and the 
moral code, precisely as in the case of other subjects. The syllabus and selec¬ 
tion of textbooks for religious instruction will be arranged in consultation \vith 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and these latter have the right to investigate 
whether pupils are receiving religious instruction in accordance with the 
teachings and requirements of the Church. Opportunities for such investiga¬ 
tion will be agreed upon by the school authorities. 


This is a remarkable paragraph, in which both parties seemed to 
make important concessions. The principle stated in the Weimar 
constitution was reaffirmed and in more precise terms. At the 
same time the Catholic Church agreed that religious instruction 
should foster ^‘patriotic consciousness”. The interests of the 
Church, however, seemed to be safeguarded by the fact that the 
state agreed to inculcate “patriotic, ci\il and social conscious¬ 
ness” only within the spirit of the Christian faith, not only in 

^'Hie exceptional position of Schleswig-Holstein was caused by the fact that the 
tradition prior to the annexation in 1866 was retained. 
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religious teaching but in all subjects; this committed the Nazis to 
the idea of Christian education. Furthermore, the Church 
secured for itself stricter supervision of religious teaching than had 
been granted by the Weimar regulations. 

The pro\Tsions of the Concordat were not implemented by 
the Nazis, who proceeded to undermine rehgious teaching in the 
schools. This was achieved by ^■arious devices and decrees. 
First, it was transferred from the first to last period of the day, 
changing places wth physical training; apart from the difference 
of status implied, this measure made it easier to omit it on 
occasions. The total number of weekly periods of religious 
instruction for aU forms inclusive was then curtailed from i8 to 
12 in secondary schools and from 31 to 15 in elementary schools. 
Next, the Reich Minister of Education ordered that it was to 
cease in vocational schools, so ‘‘that the time hitherto spent on 
religious instruction can now be used for the actual task of the 
school”. A further important change was made, affecting 

^ cliools, when he decreed in 1940 that no pupil over 14 
was to receive religious instruction, in order to make room for 
“subjects important for purposes of defence”; in the following 
year a similar ruling was applied to intermediate schools. In the 
special Nazi boarding schools no rehgious instruction was given. 
Furthermore, the pressure on teachers to refuse to give it was so 
great that anyone who taught the subject was often for that 
reason under suspicion. 

As regards the content of rehgious instruction, the aim in 
elementar)" schools in the nineteenth century was to farruharise 
children Mith the Bible, catechism and a number of hymns. In 
secondar)' schools, of course, its scope was wider, sometimes 
including not only bibhcal but also general and even non-Christian 
rehgious histor)-, moral law and church doctrine. For Cathohc 
schools it was issued from time to time by the Fulda Bishops’ 
Conference, while for the Evangelical schools it was drawn up by 
the regional church authorities, subject to confirmation by the 
state. In some circles the syhabus tvas criticised, with some 
justification, as too narrow. For example, the Society for the 
liberal Reform of Rehgious Instruction, founded in 1907 in 
Hamburg, and the League for the Reform of Rehgious Teaching 
in Saxony, founded three years later, favoured a broader basis. 
The Repubhc w'ent some \\ ay to meet this sort of demand and 
also tried to modernise the teaching methods. The authorities 
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urged that the mechanical memorising of facts should be avoided 
and that the pupil should be encouraged to take a more active 
part through discussion. In religious circles this tendency was 
not always viewed in a friendly light, and in 1924, for example, 
the Fulda Conference expressed the fear that this handling of 
revealed doctrine would lead to “subjectivism and rationalism”. 

The syllabus was not formally altered by the Reich Ministry 
of Education under the Nazis, but religious instruction underwent 
a profound change. Two trends could be observed. First, the 
‘German-Christians’ attempted to bring it into line with the 
Nazi ideology, while claiming to preseiA-e its Christian character, 
in the second place, the ‘neo-pagans’, openly rejecting Christi¬ 
anity, tried to replace it by “basic theories of a German faith” or, 
as Speer, later Nazi Minister of Economics, expressed it, by a 
“racial vision of God”. The greater danger, as it turned out, 
came from the German-Christians, whose adherents came to 
dominate the administration of the Evangelical churches in 
Schleswig-Holstein, Oldenburg, Thuringia, Mecklenburg, Anhalt, 
Hesse, Hamburg and Bremen. ■ The Anhalt government, for 
example, issued a directive, according to which the aim was to 
demonstrate to children the communion between Nazism and 
religion . Instruction, it was stated, was to be supra-denomina- 
tional {iiberkonfessionell), and the “German experience of God” 
was to be its foundation. In 1936 the Thuringian government 
published a syllabus from which the Old Testament was elimin¬ 
ated. In connection with this syllabus the school inspector in 
Hildburghausen sent out a circular, declaring that Streicher’s 
anti-Je%vish paper Der Sturmer should be given the “most wide¬ 
spread application” in the teaching of religion. For practical 
guidance for those using the S)^Uabus, an Evangelical clerg>'man, 
later Bishop of Thuringia, published 63 model lessons, which 
were recommended to aU teachers and in which he stated that 
the German Reich is nothing but a part and expression of that 

secret Kingdom of Heaven which has been most purely manifest 
ui the souls of the best Germans”. 

It must be stressed that, despite the conversion of all elemen- 
ary schools mto German Community Schools and the organised 
pressure against Christian teaching, the results did not alwavs 
match the Nazis hopes. This w'as especially the case in rural 
^stricts wth a fmthful and, in the religious sense, closely-knit 
population. At the same time it could, and often did, lead to a 



suppression, often through the confiscation of property. A striking 
feature was the turn-coat attitude of many teachers. In 1937, 
for example, the Deutsches Pfarrerblatt complained that many, who 
had once been “fanatic democrats”, had become rabid neo¬ 
pagans. To risk a generalisation, it is probably true to say that 
the anti-Christian trends in education were of less practical con¬ 
sequence in country areas than in the to^^^ls, and less so in the 
west and south than in the north and east of Germany, 
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UNIVERSITIES 

In 1939 there were 23 universities in Germany proper. I hi.' 
figure does not include colleges of university standing, such as ic 
‘Technische Hochschulen’ and 4 ‘Handelshochschulcn’. Smne o! 
these were medieval foundations, the oldest of which was Heidel¬ 
berg (1386). Prague (1348) and Vienna (1365) were earlier 
but they were outside the area of modern Germany. Others dat( 
from the fifteenth century, such as Leipzig, Greifswald anc 
Tubingen. The development of universities in that century wa: 
due partly to the fact that the schism made it temporarily im 
po.ssible for Germans to study at Paris, partly to the stimulus 0 
humanism and the patronage of the territorial princes. To thes( 
factors was added in the sixteenth century the effect of th( 
Reformation, which prompted Protestant rulers to set up univer 
sides in support of their cause. It was then that Marburg anc 
Jena, for example, came into being, while a Catholic universit] 
was founded at Wurzburg. The next important influence wa 
that of rationali-sm and the spirit of scientific inquiry, mirrored ii 
the foundation of Halle in 1694 and Gottingen in 1737. Tin 
upheavals following the French Revoluticjn seriously disrupter 
German universities, and, of the 30 that existed towards the cnc 
of the eighteenth century, 18 were closed or lost. Some survivec 
in part as theolcjgical colleges, others flike Muaster and Cologne 
were refounded later. The defeat of Prussia in 1806 led Frederic) 
William III to say that she must replace in spiritual strength wha 
had been lost in phy.sical power, and it was in this spirit that th 
Prussian national University of Berlin came into being in 1810 
Followed by the creation of a university at Bonn in 1818, thi 
event marks the beginning of the modern period of Germai 
university development. 

The decisive voice in the planning of Berlin was that c 
Wilhelm von Humbrjldt. Embcjdying the tradition cjf eighteenth 
century humanism, he oppo.sed the idea that a university shouk 
serve a narrow, utilitarian purpose. Prussia’s need was for leader 
and officials strong in spirit and in vision, and this consideratio 
left its mark decisively on the character of the new university 
Profiting by the views expressed by such thinkers as Schelling i 
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STUDENTS AT GERMAN UNTVT^RSITIES AND TECHNISCHE 

HOCHSGHULEN 

A. Unts’ersities 


Year 

Namber 

Year 

Number 

1830 

15,870 

1917 . 

• 64,978 

1840 

. 11,567 

1918 

• 72,113 

1848 

11,486 

1919 • 

• 89,328 

1850 

12,426 

1920 

86,581 

i860 

• 12,444 

1921 

• 87,297 

1866 

■ 13J16 

1922 

. 84,440 

1870 

• 14^157 

1923 . 

• 85,394 

1871 

12,256 

1924 ■ 

. 68,114 

1872 

15^227 

1925 . 

60,458 

18^ 

. 20,985 

1926 

• 64,573 

1890 

28,883 

1927 . 

72,265 

1900 

• 33^790 

1928 

. 83,322 

1905 

4O3804 

^929 . 

. 93,090 

1910 

. 5 U 273 

1930 . 

. 90,743 

1914 

60,748 

^931 • 

• 95,807 

19^5 

. 53.789 

1938 . 

■ 48,558 

1916 

• 57.243 

^939 • 

. 39,236 


B. Technische Hochschulen 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1869 

2,928 

1919 . 

. 15,741 

1872 

4,163 

1920 

20,763 

1875 

5,449 

1921 

. 23,215 

1880 

3,377 

1922 

. 26,640 

1885 . 

2,549 

1923 , 

26,652 

1891 

4,209 

1924 . 

. 21,817 

1896 

7,747 

1925 • 

. 20,247 

1900 

10,472 

1926 

20,851 

1905 

11,847 

1927 - 

. 20,167 

1910 

10,5^ 

1928 

. 20,045 

1914 

11,451 

1929 • 

. 21,347 

1915 

6,929 

1930 . 

22,650 

1916 

6,387 

1931 • 

. 23,749 

1917 

6,605 

1936 . 

10,928 

1918 

7,653 

1939 - 

10,307 


his Lectures on the Method of Academic Study (1803), Fichte in his 
Plan for a University to be Established at Berlin (1807) and Schleier- 
macher in his Occasional Thoughts on Universities in the Germati 
Sense (1808) he insisted that paramount importance should be 
attached to the transmission of general cultural values based^ or 
the humanist tradition rather than on the acquirement of technical 
knowledge. One consequence of this policy was that the philo¬ 
sophical faculty, the function of which hitherto had been merel) 
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to prepare students for study in the ‘senior’ faculties of theology, 
law and medicine, acquired equality of status. 

Humboldt’s influence profoundly affected the administration 
of Berlin. In order to understand this development, it is necessary 
to consider the situation in the past. Though it has sometimes 
been maintained, with regard to German universities in the 
eighteenth century, that juridically they occupied a privileged 
position in an absolutist state, the close connection between the 
growth of the individual universities and the territorial princes 
had made their position in almost every respect similar to that of 
a state institution owing allegiance to the ruler. In the Prussian 
Legal Code of 1794, for example, they were defined as “state 
institutions”. This dependence was exemplified by a Cabinet 
Order of 1786, in which Halle professors were reminded of their 
duty of obedience, and by a celebrated incident in Kbnigsberg, 
when Kant was forbidden to lecture on a religious theme in a 
manner conflicting with the principles of the court. Humboldt’s 
policy placed Berlin University on a new basis by defining it as 
a “privileged corporation” with self-government rights. The 
influence of Berlin was felt far and wide, and some of the charac¬ 
teristics came to be regarded as features of German universities 
in general. 

The first of these features was academic self-government, 
exercised primarily through the faculties. These comprised only 
the professors, under the chairmanship of an elected Dean. 
Among the most important tasks of the faculty was that of making 
nominations for professorial appointments and of conferring on 
prospective lecturers the right to teach. At a higher level was the 
senate, consisting mainly of elected representatives of the pro¬ 
fessors. While the executive functions of the full senate were 
relatively unimportant, considerable power was wielded by the 
smaller senate . This could impose a fine of 20 marks on a student, 
imprisonment up to 14 days, or demand his withdrawal. 

A second feature associated with Humboldt’s policy at Berlin 
and a familiar characteristic of all German universities was the 
principle of the freedom of teaching {Lehrfreiheit ). This had two 
main aspects. It meant, in the first place, that a professor or 
lecturer was free to teach according to his convictions, un¬ 
hampered by pohtical or other restrictions. In the second place. 
It implied that he was free to choose his subjects, on which to 
lecture, without reference to a prescribed syllabus. As regards 
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the first of these aspects, this invoh es considerations of some 
complexity, which astU be discussed later. As to the second, it 
enabled a uni\ ersity teacher to devote himself more exclusively 
to his research than would other^vise have been the case, since his 
special study could ahvays be made, if he chose, the field of his 
teaching. 

\Vhile academic self-government and the fireedom of teaching, 
as far as the first aspect is concerned, are famihar features of 
English universities, the third characteristic associated with 
Humboldt, the freedom of study [Lemfreiheit) is unkno'tvn in this 
countiy-. It meant that the German student was fi-ee to attend 
the lectures of his choice and even to migrate in the course of his 
studies from one university to another. This was only possible 
since there was no fixed syllabus in the majority of subjects, 
especially in arts. This freedom was even unhampered by any¬ 
thing resembling a tutorial system. The \irtues claimed for this 
arrangement were that it developed a sense of intellectual 
initiati\ e and responsibility in the student, and that it enabled 
him to study under the most expert teachers in his particular 
subjects, irrespective of the university at which they worked. 
These claims must be admitted, but it must be added that the 
system often led to a considerable dissipation of energ)- and even 
idleness, and that it was not suited to the needs of the less gifted 
students. It was a common occurrence for a student to waste 
about a year in finding his way to systematic work. This mattered 
less than might be expected since, generally speaking, there was 
no fixed point at which a student had to take his final examina¬ 
tion. However, not every student could afford to spend part of 
his time in a process of intellectual self-orientation, and so the 
system presupposed that students were drawn, for the most part, 
from a leisured or at any rate economically favoured class. 

This brief summar>^ refers to the situation before 1918, there¬ 
after modified in certain details. If we examine these features, it 
is seen that other factors must be taken into account in estimating 

the reality of the freedoms claimed. 

Since German universities, generally speaking, came into 

existence in close association with the territorial princes, Aey 
were largely dependent on the state in financial matters, especially 
as fees were low and only a small part of their income was derived 
from property or endowments. This financial dependence in¬ 
creased considerably especially in the last three decades of the 
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nineteenth century. For example, in 1871 the Prussian govern¬ 
ment contributed 4,150,254 marks to its universities; in 1881-82 
7,573,775 marks; in 1897-98 11,662,343 marks, in 1907-08 
16,647,269 marks. This financial support involved in certain 
respects, however indirectly, a degree of submission to state 
influence. In Prussia there was at each university a state official 
(Kurator), representing the government. Though it could be 
claimed that he provided the advantage of expert guidance in 
administrative matters, he certainly represented a potential 
limitation of the university’s freedom of action, and there were 
occasions when this was the actual result. The influence of the 
state was felt in other ways also. For instance, the election of the 
Vice-Chancellor (Rektor) had to be confirmed by the sovereign 
before 1918 (and by the Minister of Education under the 
Republic). As regards professorial appointments, the faculty 
submitted three names to the state authorities, who could select 
one or, disregarding them all, nominate and appoint their own 
candidate. The professor, moreover, was a state official, taking 
the appropriate oath of allegiance, and his salary was paid by the 
state. Though as a rule this method worked smoothly and was 
not usually felt by the universities as a restriction, the principle, 
which it embodied, could lead to harmful consequences, especially 
under an authoritarian government and in a society lacking a 
vigorous and independent public opinion. The dangers inherent 
in the situation became strikingly evident in Prussia at the end 
of the nineteenth century, owing partly to the influence of 
Friedrich Althoff. After having been Professor of Law at Strass- 
burg, he entered the universities section of the Prussian Ministry 
of Education in 1882 and was head of it from 1897 to 1907. By 
no means the traditional type of German civil servant, he exercised 
a considerable influence, and he was particularly associated with 
the increased expenditure on universities by the state. In return, 
however, he expected them to submit correspondingly to its will 
and requirements, in particular in the matter of appointments. 
His policy has frequently been misrepresented, and it is not true 
that he wished to degrade the faculty’s right to nominate to a 
mere formality; but he definitely aimed at making the state at 
least an equal partner, a policy which, under the Hohenzollern 

Empire with its suppressive tendencies, often amounted at least 
to moral pressure. 

The universities could, it is true, have resisted their subiection 
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to the influence of the state, but this would have presupposed a 
different social and intellectual attitude among the majority of 
professors. 

By the early nineteenth century’ many’ German professors, as 
^V^lliam Howtt noted in 1841, were marked by social arrogance, 
reflected even within the circle of their own families. There are 
striking examples, moreover, from the same period of professors 
from comparatively humble middle-class origins pathetically 
craving for a way of life beyond their financial resources, tending 
sometimes to regard it almost as their right. A case in point was 
K. F. Burdach, the Konigsberg and Leipzig anatomist. His 
autobiography’ reflects his longing for “bourgeois prestige”, and 
the title of Court Councillor. This attitude was not uncommon 
among German professors, and it is significant that in Germany 
one has long spoken of a ‘professorial class’ {Gelehrtenstand). As 
Riehl has pointed out, this term came into use because by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century scholarship had come to be 
regarded as the activity’ of an exclusive caste within the middle 
class. The reason why’ professorial status in Germany hcis long 
carried with it a special measure of social prestige was connected 
partly with the absence of a vigorous and homogeneous middle 
class, partly with the association of the universities with govern¬ 
ments and courts. A further factor was added with the emergence 
of a proletariate and socialism, accentuating the class conflicts 
and enhancing the standing of the scholar, in the eyes of many, 
as one whose w’ork and outlook contrasted with that of the 
masses; the German intellectual’s fear of the mob then reached 
its climax, at the same time helping to widen the gulf between 
scholarship and ‘life’. If one recalls tlie case of Arnold Ruge, who 
even in his radical-liberal period, so craved for the mere tide of 
professor that he found nothing distasteful in w’riting obsequious 
and begging letters to the ^linister of Educadon, one perceives 
one of the less worthy aspects of German academic life and one 
reahses that there was a measure of truth in Lassalle s statement, 
when speaking of some liberal professors of the time, he said in 
1848 that “the freedom, w’hich our German liberals have in 
mind, consists in their bowing and scraping to the prince in order 
to sweU his civil list”. This generalisadon, however, was mis¬ 
leading, since opposite trends had found powerful expression, as 
in the conference of professors and lecturers regarding umversity’ 
reform in 1848 at Jena and in the events in that year at Berhn, 
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for example, when Rudolf Virchow, then a young lecturer, and 
others led student protests against authority. More accurate than 
Lassalle’s picture was that later painted by Gustav Freytag in his 
novel The Lost Manuscript (1864), which portrays the attraction 
felt by Professor Werner for those at court, despite subdued 
hostility expressive of growing middle-class confidence, and at 
the same time the appeal made by the scholar on the courtier. 
If the factors here outlined are considered together with the 
tendency towards the end of the nineteenth century of the middle 
class to look to the state for protection of its prestige and economic 
interests against aU revolutionary movements and if they are 
set against the background of a society in which militarism was, 
as Troeltsch said, a social and political institution, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the professorial class could, by 1914, have earned for 
itself the title of the “intellectual bodyguard of the Hohenzollerns”. 

These considerations indicate that the proud boast of the 
freedom of teaching came to rest on questionable foundations, 
since professors tended to lack that inner independence, which 
alone could have rendered it as fruitful as was claimed. Experi¬ 
ence showed that a university teacher could be forcibly prevented 
from the free expression of opinion. For example, in 1898 a 
Berlin lecturer. Dr. Leo Arons, was deprived of his right to teach 
because of alleged socialist activities, and the so-called ‘lex Arons’ 
of the following year stated that “the deliberate promotion of 
Social Democratic purposes is incompatible with a teaching post 
in a royal university”. Moreover, some professors used their 
freedom to preach a tendenciously nationalist philosophy that 
stood in glaring contrast to the objectivity that ‘Lehrfreiheit’ was 
intended to secure. 

The most celebrated example was Heinrich von Treitschkc. 
Beginning as a right-wing liberal, as his essay on Freedom (1861) 
shows, he discarded his earlier creed and became the supreme 
instance of a militantly nationalist professor, violently attacking 
Jews and Socialists and blazoning forth the ideal of a power- 
political society. As the anonymous author of The Tragedy oj 
Germany under the Spell of Power (1921) said shortly after the collapse 
of the Empire, the Treitschke spirit permeated the German 
universities and impressed a militaristic creed on the rising 
generation, and Fr. W. Foerster, speaking of the effects of this 
philosophy in academic circles, described it as “more unsym¬ 
pathetic and hostile to the idea of the community and to the rights 
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of nations than \vas the case ancAvhere else”. The Austrian poet 
and critic, Hermann Bahr, described Treitschke’s passionate 
intensity, which for many heightened his appeal: 

\\lien I stepped out of the quietness of Zeller's room into the heav>^ 
atmosphere of the large lecture-hall, which could scarcely hold Treitschke’s 
packed audience, I felt the oppressive air of another Germany. Already com¬ 
pletely deaf and no longer able to hear his o^\•n \vords 5 he was incapable of 
controlling the torrent of ^vord3 which gushed headlong from his frenzied lips. 
^^llat ^^ildncs3 there was in his eyes, as if turned inwards upon himself and 
seething with the \'isions of his passion, what paroxysm of an almost evil 
po^^•e^. It ^^■as as if the spirit of the Old Testament had been transformed into 
the ‘furor Teutonicus’! 

\Vhile nationalism played a supremely important part in the 
universities from 1866, other trends could also be discerned. Thus, 
in 1893 the first Congress of German Historians rejected the spirit 
of the imperial decree of 1889, directing education to the task of 
combating revolutionary political doctrines. “History teaching”, 
they declared, “does not aim at preparing children for pubhc 
life by a systematic cultivation of definite political opinions. It 
aims rather at giving future citizens enough historical knowledge 
to interest them in the study of histor)^ and to arouse in them the 
desire to participate in it”. Characteristic of a tendency radically 
opposed to that of Treitschke rvas Virchow, the pathologist, to 
whose early activities reference has already been made, and who 
began his long professorial career in Berlin in 1856. An active 
member of the Berlin Tomti Council, one of the Founders of the 
Progressive Party and an untiring opponent of Bismarck, he 
stood for the imaolability of scholarship and the liberties of the 
indmdual. It is, however, significant that it was not till 1892 
that his colleagues elected him \ ice-Chancellor. To the same 
category' belonged Theodor ^lommsen. Professor of Ancient 
Historv- at Berlin from 1858, Secretary of the Prussian ^ademy 
of Sciences i 874~95 ^^*-1 Manner of the Xobel Prize for literature 
in 1902. Like \’irchow an indefatigable enemy of Bismarck, he 
represented the Progressive Party in the Prussian Diet 1863-66, 
from 1873-79 was a member of the progressive Ming of the 
National Liberal Party, represented the Liberal Union in the 
Reichstag 1881-84 and thereafter the Independent Party. 

Just as the freedom of teaching w’as distorted, the freedom of 
study came to mean less than it implied, largely o^vmg to the fact 
that the inner freedom of many students tended to be smothered 
bv the influence of the students’ fraternities or Verbindungen. 
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By the end of the eighteenth century there were two main 
t}^es, in both of which an important part was played by duelling 
and drinking. These were the ‘Landsmannschaften’, members of 
which were drawm from a single region and in this respect reflect¬ 
ing the particularism of the time, and the 'Studentenorden’, 
associated by origin and character with freemasonr)\ The ^Vars of 
Liberation led to the founding of a new t>^e of organisation, the 
first of which appeared at Jena in 1815 under the title ‘Burschen- 
schaft’. At the ^Va^tburg meeting in 1817 a general body 
{Allgemeine Deutsche Burschenschaft) -vvas created, comprising the 
individual ‘Burschenschaften’ at the different universities. These 
w^ere closely connected with the liberal movement and also 
worked for national unit}’. For these reasons, following the murder 
of Kotzebue as an alleged Russian spy, they w^ere banned after 
the Carlsbad Decrees in 1819. About the same time the ‘Lands- 
mannschaften’ re-emerged as private non-political clubs, later 
known as 'Corps’. Whereas the ‘Burschenschaften’ drew^ their 
members mainly from the middle class, the 'Corps’ had a more 
strongly marked aristocratic character. 

Apart from their political aims, the 'Burschenschaften’ had 

clearly-defined moral aims. They wished to raise the tone of 

student life, which in some universities had sunk so low’ as to lead 

Goethe to comment on the fact in his autobiography. They tried 

to curb the excessive cult of duelling—a duel w'as only permitted 

if sanctioned by the ‘Council of Honour’—and they imposed 

rigorous rules of virtue and chastity. For example, a book on 

students’ customs published in 1835 describes the acti\ities of one 

Felix Schnabel, w'ho is portrayed as being repelled by the stern 

moralism of the ‘Burschenschaften’ and w^ho joined a ‘Lands- 

mannschaft’ instead. Though there w^ere undoubtedly ruffians in 

their ranks, most contemporary obser\’ers agree in stressing this 

positive moral aspect. The effects of Metternich’s ban were 

serious, and w^ere foreseen, for example, by Karl von Raumer, 

professor at Halle, w ho drew' the attention of the authorities to his 

fear that the oudook of students w ould suffer, if they w^ere unable 

to develop a healthy social life wth representative institutions. 

To ob\date this danger by liberalising the relations of students to 

the umversity authorities, he suggested in 1822 that students’ 

committees should be formed, as had happened at Tubingen in 
the previous year. 

Raumer s fears w'cre substantially fulfilled, and from about 
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the middle of the centun’’ much of the moral idealism departed 
from the ‘Burschenschafteu’, which concerned themselves increas¬ 
ingly with organised excesses of duelling and carousing. More 
and more the main difference between the ‘Burschenschafteu’ 
and the ‘Corps’ became a social one, the latter retaining their 
more exclusive character. In both the energy- of students was 
deflected from hberal and constructive pursuits, and ritual and 
convention smothered individual convictions. They imposed a 
conservative and essentially authoritarian philosophy of life and 
were hostile to democratic and progressive tendencies. In his 
memoirs iVUhelm Foerster, founder of the Ethical Society and 
professor at Berhn, describes his attempt there to secure a wider 
influence for those students who desired a freer social life, and his 
plan to form a representative students’ committee, but of the 
existing fraternities he said that they “cherish with a certain 
exclusiveness everything which kindles national enthusiasm”. 
Again, ^Vilamowitz-Moellendorf, the classical scholar, succeeded 
in forming a students’ committee, as Vice-Chancellor at Berlin, 
in 1915-16, but such measures were unable to make a decisive 
contribution, especially since the Old ^Members' Societies {Alt- 
Herren-Verbdnde) played an important part in keepmg the tradition 
alive in society as a whole, for example by influencing the appoint¬ 
ment of former members to responsible posts, especially as regards 

the juridicature and the Foreign Office. 

The activities of the fraternities were depicted grotesquely m 

Otto Bierbaum’s novel Stilpe (1897), with realistic but not alwap 
uns ympathetic criticism in Felix Dahn's memoirs, hostilely in 
Walter Bloem’s The Freshman (1906) and from the opposed pomt 
of view of the Youth Movement in Hermann Popert's Helmut 
Harringa (1910). They were also attacked by many other thinken 
in Germany and abroad. “The German conservatives”, wTOte 
the French observer Charles Huret in 1907, “approve this 
fratemitv life presumably because it diverts youth from pohucs 
and accustoms it to discipline. ... At this early age one usu^y 
incUnes to liberal ideas, and these are not stren^ened but 
resisted by the duelHng fraternities, for their members have to 
obey unconditionally. I tried to draw students into pokm^ 
discussion. Their ignorance is touching and their 
depressing ’. Ma-x Weber said that the tiatermoes «« 
by a casttlihe mentahty unsupported by a noble “““de ° If, 
and \Valter Rathenau descnbed the characteristic type o 
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under the Empire as forced half voluntarily, half unconsciously 
into the “yoke of authority and ambition”. Criticism came also 
from certain sections of the students themselves. In 1901 a number 
of students organised themselves in a group called the Free 
German Students; these so-called ‘Wilde’ or ‘Finken’ dissociated 
themselves from the ideals of the traditional (‘farbentragend’) 
fraternities. By the outbreak of war the influence of the Youth 
Movement had begun to make itself felt in the foundation of the 
League of Teetotal Students [Bund abstinenter Studenten) and the 
Academic Union {Akademische Vereinigung) in Marburg, both 
comprising former Wandervbgel members, while, for example, 
the Academic Freedom-Group [Akademische Freischar) in Gottingen 
(founded in 1906) was very similar in character). 

The students’ fraternities were characteristic of other aspects 
of German universities in the one-sided importance they attached 
to past customs and conventions. It is significant, for example, 
that the demand for increased facilities for higher technical 
education was met less by adapting the universities to the new 
situation than by raising the large technical colleges to university 
status. Even the traditional teaching methods tended to be 
regarded as sacrosanct and attempts to make them the object of 
critical examination, as by Hans Schmidtkunz in his Introduction 
to Academic Teaching (1907) were often ignored or brushed aside 
with contempt. Yet, despite the faith in themselves as the guardian- 
angels of the cultural tradition, the universities had ceased to 


infuse a coherent and positive conception of life. The idealist 
philosophy had crumbled and nothing had taken its place, and 


were increasingly 
transmitting specialised aspects of scholarship in the place of a 
culture which saw life steadily and saw it whole. 


by the end of the nineteenth century they 


The events of 1918 offered great opportunities for changes, 
preserving what was best but radically reorganising in other 
respects, and in May 1919 Hanisch, heeding current criticism 
of the universities, issued a decree to inaugurate a discussion with 
the government about future policy. The strongest criticism came 
from left-wing circles, which demanded that the universities 


should abandon their narrow social bases and that thev should 


more courageously face the practical realities of the time. A 
number of books appeared dealing with the problems of scholar¬ 
ship, including Ottomar Dittrich’s The New University (1919) and 
Max Griindel s Germany’s Rebirth and Academic Youth (1920), but 
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more importanr were Max Weber's lecture Scholarship as Vocation 
and Ernst Troeltsch’s essay on The Reiolution in Scholarship (1921). 
The last of these was an analysis based on Erich von Kaliler's 
attack on ^S'eber's argument in The Vocation of Scholarship (1920). 

Weber's lecture may be described as a defence of the orthodox 
tiadition of German scholarship, and in it are reflected the \-irtues 
of that tradition and also its weaknesses, especially considered in 


connection sath the democratic movement, ^^eber wanted to 
safeguard the spirit of objective inquirt’ and presentation, and he 
maintained that there was no place for the prophet and dema¬ 
gogue m the lecture-hall. The professor should, he argued, be a 
teacher, not a ‘leader’, one who trains his students in clarity of 
thought rather than one who expounds a political creed, and this 
was the basis of the doctrine which he defined as ‘voraussetzungs- 
lose 'Wissenschaft'. He was also concerned \sith the process of 
scholarly acti\it>-. He said that the scholar must be able to shut 
himself up in a narrosv field of investigation and by this very 
seclusion and concentration attain the inner •'experience' wathout 
which scholarship is firuitless. Extreme specialisation, therefore, 
is \ital in \Veber’s conception. Only a minorit>9 he believed, 
could reach this stage, and so he defined scholarship as an affair 
of mtellectual aristocrats”. Kahler, a disciple of the poet Stef^ 
George attacked ^Veber’s stress on specialisation and dismissed 
his argument as mirroring “bourgeois scholarship ’. In its place 
Kahler isished to set the ideal, inherited firom his master and 
embodied, for example, in the work of Gundolf, of the scholar as 
leader and prophet, penetrating to truth by means of vision, 
rather than detailed research, and speaking, not to the masses 
but to a select circle of disciples. Troeltsch, when he cntacise 
Kahler’s attitude, did not pretend that the German tradition of 
scholarship, in its existing form, was ideal, but rather reg^ 
it as in serious need of regeneration. However, he reject^ 

on idii of leadership and msfh and in that resect woe 
irrational and undemocratic. . 4 s regards the future of Got 
scholarship, Troeltsch expressed himself m cautious te^, 
affirming that a revolution in pohtics was not necessarily a re 

gffide to the reform of scholarship. pvtrpmelv 

The ^Veber-Kahler-Troeltsch controversy was exttemdy 

_ _r -.1^^ which some 

gnificant, mirroring 


German 


Lt, mirioi Ulg suiiive -o 

scholars were moving and an attempt to counter these 
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dangers by recalling scholarship to its traditional methods and 
functions. However, Weber’s standpoint was not beyond 
reproach. German scholarship, tending to divorce learning from 
life, needed to be recalled to a sense of social and pohtical responsi¬ 
bility in the sense of being ready to commit itself to decisions as 
a basis for action. Commendably anxious to safeguard objectivity, 
Weber flinched from that obligation. The same charge could be 
levelled against Troeltsch, who, while asserting the “paral)sis” 
[Erstarrung) of German scholarship, could not formulate in positive 
terms the means of its salvation. As far as theory was concerned, 
this was the background against which German universities made 
the critical transition from Empire to Republic. 

In official circles the man who occupied himself most with 
these problems was Carl Heinrich Becker, Prussian Minister of 
Education for a short time in 1921 and again 1925-30. His 
Thoughts on University Reform appeared in 1919, followed in 1925 
by his book On the Nature of the German University. Becker came to 
administration by way of academic life, and, with all his idealism, 
he suffered from the weakness of being too often unable to find 
his way from theoretical inquiry to resolute decision. His attitude 
is a matter of importance o\ving to the great influence he exercised 
both in educational generally and universities in particular. He 
admitted that the latter were in need of reform, but he asserted 
that they were “fundamentally sound”. In the circumstances, 
which offered a magnificent opportunity for reorganisation and 
for a radical break with the past, this viewpoint could be legi¬ 
timately criticised as too ready to compromise. In this respect 
Becker was typical of many, who failed frilly to perceive that new 
social and political developments were making new demands on 
German universities and that in certain aspects far-reaching 
changes were necessary. The purpose of these should have been 
energetically to harmonise university policy with tlie requirements 
of the new democracy. 

We have seen earlier in this chapter that the faculty boards 
played a most important part in the self-government of universities 
and that before the Republic only full (ordentlich) professors 
were members. Associate [ausserordentlich) professors and lec¬ 
turers {Privatdozenten) had been, for all practical purposes, in 
a position to play little part in university administration. The 
tradition had grown up that the authority of the professor 
{ordentlicher Professor or Ordinarius) was unquestioned, and many 
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professors adopted an authoritarian attitude towards their 
lecturers and students. Occasional attempts had been made by 
the former to secure more power. In 1909, arising out of a lecture 
by F. Eulenburg at the Salzburg Conference of University 
Teachers, the associate professors of almost all Prussian universities 
founded a society ( Vereinigung ausserordentlicher Prqfessoren Preussens) 
to orgardse and further their interests; in 1910 there was founded 
at Halle a similar body {Verband Deutscher Privatdozenten) for 
lecturers, and in 1912 this was absorbed in an organisation 
representing titular professors and lecturers outside Prussia 
{Kartell deutscher Kichtordinarien). These measures, however, bore 
little fruit, mainly because the method by which lecturers were 
appointed and the conditions under which they worked seriously 
restricted their independence. A person wishing to become a 
university teacher had, after taking his doctorship, to spend two 
or three years writing a further thesis {Habilitationsschrift), and its 
acceptance or rejection depended very largely on the professor, 
in ^vhose department the young man hoped to work, and without 
reference to an external examiner. This professor, incidentally, 
was usually the one imder w'hom he had studied for his degree. 
It would thus be unusual for a ‘Habihtationsschrift’ to be accepted, 
if it contained views differing fundamentally from those of the 
professor concerned. Since he was usually the professor under 
whom the intending lecturer had studied for his degree, the 
probability^ of unorthodox)^ was reduced to a minimum. If the 
thesis \vas accepted, the candidate was granted the right to teach 
{tenia legendi) and the title of ‘Privatdozent’, but he received no 
basic salary (only tuition fees) and no pension rights. He could 
obtain a small regular payment, if he obtained an ‘assistantship’, 
but this involved comparatively menial ^vork and usually fostered 
a subser\dent attitude—sometimes grotesquely so—to the pro¬ 
fessor. This was not a system calculated to create the conditions 
necessar)- for the development of independent thought nor for the 
energetic assertion of democratic rights by the lecturers, especi^y 
since, contraiv' to English practice, they were m a mmonty. Ihe 
policy of ^^•ithholding a basic salary for lecturers was supported 
by the argument that it ensured that only those most devoted to 
the cause of scholarship would come forward. However, it had 

many serious and far-reaching weaknesses; for ^xam^e it 

meant that the profession of umversity teaching was V 

monopolised by that section of the community, ivhose members 
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covild afford for some time to forego an adequate regular salary 
and pension rights, and this contributed towards the intellectual 
inbreeding, which was a striking and dangerous feature of the 
German professorial class. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 

(not including ‘Technische Hochulen’ etc.) 



1820-50' 

^903 

1932 


(excluding 

(excluding 

(including the Medical Acad¬ 

Type of Teacher 

Giessen) 

Giessen) 

emy at Diisscldorf and the 
Roman Catholic Theological 
College at Braunsberg) 

Ordentlicher 

Professor 

• 534 

1047 

2061 

Ausserordentlicher 

Professor 

172 

610 

1577 

Privatdozent . 

214 

834 

1753 


It is true that steps were taken to democratise the faculty 
boards under the Republic by giving the non-professors repre¬ 
sentation, though on a small scale. The fact that they did not 
always use the opportunity sufficiently boldly was not entirely 
their own fault, for the old tradition of the authoritarian professor 
died hard and, moreover, other changes were not made, which 
were a necessary basis for the creation of a body of lecturers 
with a more independent attitude and the will to make their 
voice effective. The old system of the unsalaried lecturer was 
maintained together with the inevitably servile relationship of 
‘assistant’ to professor. Thus, university teachers continued to 
be recruited predominantly from the same sections of the middle 
class as before, and economic considerations still deterred members 
of the lower classes, who could have fertilised academic life and 
helped to impart to it a more actively democratic element. As 
before 1918, professors continued to outnumber lecturers at all 
universities, and the average age remained undesirably high, 
since compulsory retirement was still not introduced. 

Turning to problems affecting the students, the most vital 
need of the new Republic was to broaden the social basis of 
universities. An alternative qualifying certificate {Ersatzreife- 
priijung) to the ‘Abitur’ was introduced, in Prussia in 1923, for 
those who had not been able to qualify in the ordinary way, but 
in 1928 only 0.51 per cent secured admission to universities in 

* Average figure for this period. 
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this manner, ^vloreover, only a small proportion of university 
students came from the new ts-pes of secondary schools, 0.52 per 
cent from the ‘Deutsche Oberschule' and 0.56 per cent from the 
‘Aufbauschule', while 39.47 per cent came from the ‘Gymnasium’, 
26.01 per cent from the ‘ReaJgv'mnasium’ and 20.01 per cent 
from the ‘Oberrealschule’. Thus, drawing more from the 
grammar schools than from any other t7p»e, the universities tended 
to perpetuate the older culturaJ tradition of the ^vell-to-do middle 
class, and the number of students from the low er classes remained 
small. It must be stressed that it was not high fees that deterred 
them, since fees were, on the contrary", very low. Rather it was 

PERCENTAGE OF STETDENTS IN 1928 FROM THE DIFFERENT 

SOCI.M. STRATA 
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CLASS 
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CLASS 
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— 
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Hochschulen 
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Handelshochschulen 

•29.05 

45.48 

64.47 

53-47 

4.89 

0.35 


These fi^es are based on the foUo\smg dehmtions 
(a.) Upper doss: senior officials, members of the independent professions tviffi 
a uni%crsiw education, officers and senior militar>- officiab, big land- 
o>s-ners. factory- oxvners and managers, company directors and people 

occup%-ing senior positions in private emplo^-ment. , 

(b) Middle Class: medium grade officials, members of the ^dependent pr^ 

fessions ^^■ithout a university education, other mihtar>^ A J tW 

landotvners, people engaged in trade and commerce ^ 

co^■ered under ^a) above, people occup>ang subordmate positions m 

private employment. 

(c) Loiter Class: low-grade officials and workers. 
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that there was no extensive system of scholarships covering, not 
only tuition fees, but the other expenses, such as lodgings. Grants 
could be made to those who could not afford the fees, but they 
were not numerous, and routine examinations (Fleissprufungen), 
to test the holder’s industry, tended to surround him with an 
invidious air of charity. Moreover, the universities did not 
essentially alter their teaching methods, some of which pre¬ 
supposed a considerable cultural background and tradition in 
the students and did not therefore correspond to the needs of the 
lower classes. This was particularly true of ‘Lernfreiheit’, to 
which the universities clung tenaciously, partly because of a 
genuinely disinterested belief in it, partly also because it was one 
of many features which helped to preserv'e their cultural and 
through it their social tradition. 

The freedom of teaching was embodied in Article 142 of the 
^Veimar constitution, but it was often abused by professors who, 
regretting the passing of the old order, used it to cast discredit on 
the new democracy. As Karl Barth stated, in a correspondence 
recently published in the Gottingen University Journal, nationalism 
was rampant among German professors after 1918. A particularly 
flagrant example was the Heidelberg physicist Lenhard, over 
whose institute the imperial flag was flosvn. Lenhard subscquentlv 
became a prominent Nazi professor, well-known as the author of 
a German Physics (1937) and a book on The German Scientist and His 
Struggle for Nordic Research. Moreover, it sometimes happened that 
nationalist elements brought such pressure on their enemies in 
the universities as virtually to deprive them of the freedom of 
teaching, as in the case of Dr. Gunther Dehn. His nomination by 
the Facuity of Theologs' at Heidelberg for appointment as pro¬ 
fessor was confirmed by the Minister of Education; nationalists 
alleged (falsely, as investigation showed) that Dehn had slandered 
the militaiy-, and the university was obliged to recant. Another 
example concerned Dr. Lessing, who taught philosophy at the 
Technische Hochschule in Hannover. In 1925 the nationalists 
drew attention to an article, which he had published in that year 
and in which, it was claimed, he had insulted Hindenburg. 
Despite the support of the Minister of Education (Becker), 
Lessing was compelled to sHthdraw from his post under the 
threat of physical violence. Equally significant was the case of 
Fr. \y. Foerster, who in 1914 became Professor of Education at 
Munich. He attacked Germany’s war aims and the militarv 
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outlook and championed the ideal of international understanding. 
In the earlv years of the Republic he was violendy critici^^d by 
the nationalists, resigned his chair and transferred to Switzerland. 

There were significant developments also affecting the 
students. In 1919 there was founded the ‘Deutsche Studenten- 
schafty svhich represented student interests and organised welfare 
activities. There arose out of it a democratically elected students' 
committee {AUgemeiner Studentenausschuss or Asta) at each univer¬ 
sity, and these bodies were in many respects among the most 
promising features of university life under the Republic. The 
‘Deutsche Studentenschaft’ itself, however, acquired undesirable 
political characteristics. From the beginning it had included 
students from the German-speaking universities of Austria 
and Bohemia, and in 1922 it adopted a constitution embody¬ 
ing the ideal of a Greater Germany. Tension early developed 
between it and the Prussian Minister of Education, and in 1927 
Becker tried to put it on a sound basis by regulations designed to 
curb its political tendencies. This was disregarded and its 
Prussian branches were dissolved, though its \velfare work was 


allowed to continue. The most dangerous element was represented 
in the nationaUstic ‘Hochschulring deutscher Art’, the actirides 
of svhich were depicted in Gunter Weisenborn’s novel Barbamru 
(1931). Nationalism was also clearly-marked in the ‘Deutsche 
GUdenschaft’, a students’ association which, though founded in 
1919 in close connection \rith the Wanderv bgel movement, pre- 
claimed a racialist ideologs" and svas pohtical in so far as it 
svstematicaUv opposed the Treaty of \ ersaiUes and adsocated 
the creation'of a Greater Germany. Furthermore, there were 
specificallv anti-Republic student organisations linked to vanous 
political bodies. Apart from the Nazi group, to which we shaU 
refer later, there was, for example, the ‘Stahlhelm-Studentennng- 
Langemarck’ under the auspices of Franz Seldte’s League of 
Front-Line \^eterans [Stahlhelm). At the same time, however, 
there were other organisations trith democratic aims 1 or 
instance, the Repubhean Students’ Group [Repuhhkanuchf^ 

Studentenkartell) was founded in 1922 to combat 
nationaUsm, the German Students’ League (Deutscher MnUn- 
bund) aimed at racial equahty—unlike the naPonahst bodies 
admitted Jews-and the Socialist students’ associaPons included 

support for the Republic among their specific aims. 

^^e fact that nationalistic and anti-democratic values pla) ed 
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an influential part among German students at this time was all 
the more serious since in Germany, as in other countries in the 
immediate post-war years, there was a sharp rise in the number ol 
students. By the middle nineteen-twenties the position had 
stabilised, but the economic retrenchments beginning in 1929-30 
brought a further influx. Restricted opportunities in other fields, 
such as industry and commerce, diverted many to academic study. 
WTiereas in igio-ii there were 51,273 students in German 
universities (not including colleges of university standing), there 
were 95,780 in 1930-31. Apart from economic considerations, 
there was an increase in the number of women students, from 302 
in 1907 to 3,358 in 1913 and 17,183 in 1931, due largely to the 
increase in girls’ secondary education and the greater scope for 
women in a democratic state. The increase was felt most strongly 
in the philosophical faculty, after which the medical faculty was 
most affected. The rise in numbers combined with the economic 
situation created the need for increased activity of a quasi-welfare 
kind, such as the provision of cheap meals, and this was met by 
the ‘Deutsches Studentenwerk’, founded in 1921 and run in 
conjunction with the ‘Deutsche Studentenschaft’. Arising out of 
the same situation came the emergence of a type of student 
(Werkstudent), who earned his fees by working gainfully during 
the vacations, and sometimes even in his spare time during term. 
In Prussian universities the number of ‘VVerkstudenten’ was 
5,004 (11.5 per cent) in 1924-25, 4,016 (8.8 per cent) in 1926-27 
and 4,244 (6.3 per cent) in 1929-30. Furthermore, there were 
more students, though they formed only a small proportion of 
the total, who came from the lower classes and so lacked the 
cultural background, which had hitherto been assumed. 

These developments created the need for revised teaching 
methods, providing more personal guidance, a tutorial system 
and even a re-examination of the whole question of ‘Lernfreiheit’, 
leading to the introduction of prescribed courses of study. The 
German universities failed, generally speaking, to seize the 
opportumty. For example, the seminar system, which had served 
a most valuable purpose throughout the nineteenth century, 
proved cumbersome and inadequate in view of the far greater 
numbers involved, especially in the larger universities, but no 
resolute and systematic attempt was made to remedy the situation, 
for example by a considerable increase in the number of lecturers 
or by the introduction of essay classes. Moreover, liaison was 
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required benveen the universities and the school authorities to 
work out general principles of interest to both, for the former 

school education as beyond its pale of responsibility, 
though they -were so dependent upon its efficiency. In these and 
many other respects, despite much idealism and determination in 
progressive circles, the universities must be judged to have failed 
to meet the needs of tlie hour. At the same time fundamental 
problems of a different kind mirrored a spiritual crisis. Karl 
Jaspers referred to it when in 1946, discussing the rise of Nazism 
in ffie uni\-ersities, he WTOte that “the disintegration of scholarship 
into an aggregate of specialisations had in \\ide circles destroyed 
the spirit of truth”. 

In discussing Nazism it must be stressed that not all university 
teachers, who \mder the Repubhc clung to the old tradition and 
treated the democratic ideal with contempt or indifference, 
welcomed the advent of Hitler. German conseiA'atives were 



almost always authoritarian in outlook, but not aU by any means 
became Nazis. Most were militarists, in the broad sense in which 
the term has been used in this book, but many were unwilling to 
transfer their affections from the tradition of the officer corps and 


the Resen.-e of Officers and foUow the dictates of a corporal. 

In 1926 the Nazi students’ organisation {N.S.-Deutscher 
Studentenbund) \\-as founded. Ha\ing joined and in due course 
dominated the ‘Hochschulring deutscher Art’, it established a 
preponderant influence in the ‘Deutsche Studentenschaft. In 
the Asta elections of 1930-31 there was a Nazi-Nationalht 
majoritv- at the nine universities for wffiich the figures are avail¬ 
able'' at e\ er\- universirv except Bonn. Especially in the modem 
chic universities of Frankfurt, Cologne and Hamburg, libei^ 
trends ^^•ere found side by side with Nazism, while, for examp e, 
at Bonn, Freiburg and Munster, with their strong Cathohc 
elements, there was considerable opposition to Nazism on 
religious’grounds. GeneraUy speaking, it was in the smaU-town 
universities that it established its strongest hold. These had long 
been more closed than most to progressive ideas, as the JN^is 
realised w hen they adopted a policy of the “deliberate d^tn u- 
tion of the uniN-ersity population more in the smaUer um^ 
towns and less in the metropolitan institutions (Hartshome^ 

among the students, partly because of the comiderable atten¬ 
tions in the .Mta elections of 1931-32, when less than half the 
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Berlin students and no more than 30 per cent at Cologne voted. 

From the moment Hitler became Chancellor voices were 
heard proclaiming a revolution in scholarship. Professor Kruger 
was typical when he said in 1933 that the task was to “eliminate 
the dregs of a past liberal age”. “We repudiate international 
science,” said Professor Kahrstedt of Gottingen, “we repudiate 
the international community of scholars. We repudiate research 
for its own sake. We teach and learn the sciences, not to discover 
abstract laws, but to sharpen the wits of the German people in 
competition with other peoples”. The extreme manifestation of 
this trend of thought was the formulation by Professor Walter 
Frank, a leading Nazi historian, of the idea of “militant scholar¬ 
ship” {kampfende Wissenschaft). This attitude meant that the 
German universities were to be brought in touch with ‘life’, an 
intention reflected in the development of certain new branches of 
study, such as racial science {Rassenkunde) —new in the sense that 
it was a Nazi adaptation of anthropology—and the science of 
war {Wehrwissenschaft), and in a new emphasis on biology and 
eugenics. 

The law of April 7th, 1933, governing the civil service, was 
the legal basis for the dismissal of all university teachers regarded 
as undesirable and in particular for the weeding-out of “non- 
Aryans”, and that of January 21st, 1935, enabled transfers and fur¬ 
ther dismissals to be made in the interests of administrative 
reorganisation and simplification. The Nuremberg Laws of 1935 
gave even wider scope to anti-semitic policy, making it impossible 
for a teacher with a Jewish wife to retain his post. It is difficult to 
say exactly how many lost their posts under these regulations. By 
1938, according to the Frankfurter J^eitung, one-third of the total 
teaching staffs of all universities had been retired or ‘transferred’, 
and Hans Huber, an official in the Reich Ministry of Education, 
said in 1939 that 45 per cent of posts had changed hands. Students 
were affected by a decree of April 1935, whereby the proportion 
of Jewish students was limited to 1.5 per cent. Further restrictions 
were imposed, and after 1937 no full Jew was admitted to the 
doctorate. 

The financial responsibility of the states towards universities 
remained, in principle, untouched, but the creation of the Reich 
Ministry of Education in 1934 with full supervisory authority 
involved centralised control. Internally the universities were 
profoundly affected by the regulations of April 1935, establishing 
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the leadership-principle. The Vice-Chancellor ceased to be an 
elected representative and became the nominee of the Reich 
government, and his powers were further increased by the fact 
that senate and faculty boards were reduced to mere advisory 
bodies. This abolition of the rights of academic self-government 
was accompanied by the refusal to recognise the freedom of 
teaching. Teachers and students were regimented in an unpre¬ 
cedented manner, mainly through two most important 
organisations. 

Professors and lecturers belonged, more or less compulsorily, 
to the League of National Socialist University Teachers 
Dozentenbund) which, originally part of the National Socialist 
Teachers’ League [N.S.L.B.), acquired independent status in 
1935, with the task of keeping university actiUty in hne with 
Party policy. Its head until 1944 was \Valter Schulze, an ‘Ober- 
dienstleiter’ in the Party, with the title of ‘Reichsdozentenfiihrer’. 
He had a central office in Munich, from where he controlled the 
‘Gaudozentenfiihrer’ (in each party ‘Gau’) and the ‘Hoch- 
schuldozentenfiihrer’ at each university. The corresponding 
students’ organisation was the League of National Socialist 
Students, the only authorised organisation from 1934 and 
thereafter responsible for the “whole politico-ideological education 
of German students”. It was in charge of Dr. G. A. Scheel as 
‘Reichsstudentenfiihrer’. His headquarters w^ere also in Munich 
and he \vas represented at each university by a ‘Studentenfuhrer’. 
The -Asta committees w'ere abolished because of their democratic 
features. .As to the ‘Corps’ and ‘Burschenschaften’, they did not 
lend themselves easily to ‘co-ordination because of their closed 
tradition, and they either dissolved themselves or were suppressed. 
.A special problem, however, was created by the ‘alte Herren’, 
and they were allowed to survive in the ‘N.S.-Altherrenbund, 

but its relationship with the Party proved an uneasy one. 

The Lea^e of National Socialist University Teachers and the 
League of National Sociahst Students demonstrate in their 
development the movement towards centralised control under 
the Partv. When in 1934 Scheel became the ‘Reichsdozenten- 
fuhrcri he combined this office with that of ‘Reichsstudenten- 
fuhrer’. and at the same time he was head of the Deutsche 
Studcntenschaft’, the ‘Deutsches Studentenw'erk’ and the 
‘N.S.-Altherrenbund’. - * k. 

A decree of 1933 limited the number of students to he 
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admitted the followng year to about 75 per cent of the total of 
the previous session, and women were to comprise not more than 
10 per cent. This imposition of a ‘numerus clausus’, unpre¬ 
cedented in the history’ of the modern German univeristv', proved 
unnecessary, since fewer showed a desire to study, partly because 
of the increasing scope in other fields, partly because of the 
marmer in which the Nazis even at that early stage poured con¬ 
tempt on academic pursuits. WTiereas in 1931 more than 22,000 
had entered universities, only just over 10,000 sought admission 
in 1934. The same trend is evident if we compare the figures for 
1932 and 1937; in the latter year the proportion studying vsas 
reduced to 57.8 per cent. Though the Nazis might scorn academic 
values, they could not be blind to the practical value of academic¬ 
ally trained personnel, and they tried by various means to attract 
students. After September 1938 it was possible for a person 
betw'een the ages of 25 and 40 to enter a university without the 
‘Abitur’ by taking a special examination designed to discover 
unrevealed talent [Hochbegabtenprufung), while those who had 
passed a ‘special maturity examination’ [Sonderreifepriifung) from 
a technical school could be admitted to university study in certain 
subjects. However, neither these measures nor others, such as 
the shortening of the secondary school course from 9 to 8 years, 
the reduction in certain fields of study of the period after which 
the state examination (below the doctorate) could be taken, the 
additional scholarships offered by the ‘Reichsstudentenwerk’ and 
the influx of Langemarck students, had by 1939 led to the desired 
increase in numbers. A special word should be said about the 
last of these. In 1934 there was founded a scholarship scheme 
knovsTi as the ‘Langemarck-Studium’, by which the Nazis hoped 
to reduce the upper and middle-class exclusiveness of universities. 
In this they were inspired, not by genuine socialism, but by 
political considerations connected v\ith the interests of the Party. 
The scheme was administered by an official [Inspekteur des 
Langemarck-Studium) in the Reich Ministry' of Education, and the 
idea was to enable people to study at a university, who had not 
received the necessary preparation in school or who did not 
possess the means. Candidates were chosen in close collaboration 
with the Party and attended special courses held at different 
university towms (in 1942 at Heidelberg, Konisgberg, Hannover, 
Stuttgart, Rostock, Halle, Dresden, Jena and BerUn). In 1940 
some 800 were accepted for these courses, of whom 36 per cent 
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came from working-class families, while the fathers of only 
o.i per cent were academically trained. The title of the scheme 
was derived from the battle of Langemarck, in which many 
student-soldiers w’ere killed in November 1914. 

Despite the failure of university teachers and students as a 
whole to resist the Nazi degradation of scholarship, there were 
dissatisfied elements. To have expected a resistance movement 
as such, however, within the universities w'ould have been to 
misunderstand their history' and to overlook the fact that they 
had never drawn their students to any significant extent from 
those circles of German societ)^ in w'hich the democratic spirit w’as 
most active. In outlook and composition, especially after 1870, 
they ^vere predominantly conservative, and in Germany con- 
ser\ atism has alwa^’s been hostile to democracy. There were, of 
course, also a number of professors, who regarded themselves as 
liberal, but \\ho, inclining to the view' that scholarship and life 
were separate spheres of activitv', w'ere too easily tempted to hold 
themselves aloof from political decision. The most notable 
expression of discontent in universities regarding the Nazis was 
the ‘Munich revolt’ of 1943, resulting in the execution of a small 
number of students and of Professor Kurt Huber. This event has 
been too frequently idealised, nouHthstanding the great courage 
of those who instigated it. The manifesto, issued by those 
who took part to the Munich students, began significantly by 
saving that “our people is deeply shocked by the death of the 
men of Stalingrad”. It was in Stalingrad that the motivating 
experience was to be found, forcing on many Germans the 
knowledge that the edifice of Nazism was threatened from without 
and that the promise of victory was being transformed into the 

probabilitv of defeat. 



CHAPTER IX 


ADULT EDUCATION 

Every aspect of German education so far discussed has been 
seen to have been conditioned in varying degrees by the social 
and political situation of the time, in particular by the impact on 
a conservative society of trends connected with industrialisation 
and the development of a proletariate. To many the fundamental 
problem of the time was either how to suppress the revolutionary 
tendencies associated with socialism or how to win over the 
working masses to national values and respect for the ‘German 
tradition’. To others, however, the task was seen as that of 
mobilising education for the benefit of those whose interests were 
insufficiently recognised in the political structure of the state. 
In no sphere of education were these aspects clearer than in that 
of adult education, and only in the light of these considerations 
can its content and methods before 1918 be properly understood. 

The foundation in 1863 of Lassalle’s socialist organisation 
marks the point from which it is convenient to date the beginning 
of the modern movement in German adult education. Thereaftei 
the Workers’ Cultural Societies {Arbeiterbildungsvereine) began tc 
play an increasing role of the greatest importance. By that time 
elementary education in Germany was well developed and 
efficient, though its syllabus was extremely narrow and fai 
removed from liberal ideas. Thus, these societies could build or 
a relatively high degree of literacy among the people, and the^ 
served to demonstrate to the workers the importance of knowledg( 
and the contribution it could make to their progress. The develop 
ment of adult education in socialist circles received a grea 
stimulus in 1875 from the foundation of the German Socialis 
Party, in which Lassalle’s state-socialist organisation was absorbed 
It also contained the Marxist disciples of Bebel and Liebknecht 
and so adult education among the Socialists assumed a mon 
militant purpose. Already Bebel and his followers had tried t( 
change the outlook of the Workers’ Cultural Societies by abolish 
ing their bourgeois character. A wide programme of adul 
education was evolved, but this was severely impeded by thi 
Anti-Socialist Laws, which were in operation in the years 1878-90 
Their repeal provided fresh impetus and, following a decision a 


*35 
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the Party Conference at Mannheim in 1906, efforts were further 
intensified, with results that contributed to the electoral success 
in 1912, in which year the Socialists formed the largest single 
party in the Reichstag. Throughout these years the German 
worker, fully realising the truth of the dictum that “knowledge 
is po^ver", manifested a thirst for information which, for example, 
deeply impressed W. H. Dawson, as he recorded in 1908 in The 
Eioluiion of Modem Germany. It was reflected, not only in atten¬ 
dance at lectures, but in cultural enterprises such as the Free 
People's Stage {Freie VolksbUhne) in Berlin. This was founded in 
1890 by Wilhelm Bolsche and others associated both with social¬ 
ism and the Naturalist movement in literature. Bolsche, however, 
later quarrelled ^^•ith the Socialists, alleging that their policy 
im olved the enslavement, not the hberation, of the individual. 
Bolsche’s attitude was tj’pical of a number of German intellectuals, 
like Gerhart Hauptmann, who, ha\ing supported the cultural 
aspirations of the \vorking classes, turned away from the problems 
of the masses to more private and subjective values. Nevertheless, 
by 1914 the Socialists could look back with pride on an adult 
education movement which, despite weaknesses and dissension, 
was placing a Htal part in the progressive trends of German 
cultural work. 

Their success was so striking that it quickly moved others to 
m- to further their cause by similar methods, and the liberal 
middle classes felt the need to organise adult education on their 
o\sTi lines. For this reason there was established in 1871 the 
Society- for Adult Education {Gesellschaft fur Volksbildung). The 
founders, who included Schulze-Delitsch, bearing in mind the 
introduction throughout Germany of universal male suffrage 
through the new constitution, were provoked to action, as an 
inaugural proclamation stated, by the “success which a few 
unscrupulous men achieved with their sociahstic efforts . This 
societv developed a wide field of acthity and by 1910 had more 
than 7.000 affiliated organisations throughout Germany. 

Thus, by the end of the nineteenth century^ developments of 
the greatest importance had taken place as regards German 
adult education. Quantitatively it had achieved astonishing 
results, but from the point of view of quality the position was less 
satisfactoiy-. Since much of the stimulus, both in Socialist and 
Liberal circles, had ceme from the conflict of political doctnne 
arisine out of the social tensions of the period, the aim became 
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more and more to transmit superficial knowledge to the greatest 
number. Mass-education, as at the ‘Humboldt-Hochschule’ 
(founded in 1878) in Berlin, suffered from the weaknesses of rapid 
growth and inadequately considered methods. A similar purpose 
was served by the university extension lectures which, based on 
the English model, were first introduced at Vienna in 1895, Jena, 
Leipzig and Mumch in 1896 and later at other universities. The 
auiences were drawn from the middle and lower classes, but no 
solution was found to the problem of combining the thirst for 
knowledge with the need to awaken the pow'er of independent 
thought and pre-occupation with deeper values. 

By the early twentieth century, therefore, German adult 
educe tion was faced with serious problems, and these had to be 
solved if the great possibilities were to come to full fruition. It 
was natural that a reaction should have set in against these mass- 
tendencies, and it was associated particularly ^nth the name of 
Robert von Erdberg, whose influence, not alw'ays for the good, 
was felt even after 1918. 

Bom in Riga in 1866, the son of a baron and retired regular 
ofiicer, Erdberg grew up amid the aristocratic tradition of the 
military caste and, as later utterances show, deeply conscious of 
the racial and national values characteristic of many Baltic 
Germans, especially at the time of Bismarck’s rise to power. To 
this background he added, in a manner typical of many Prussians 
and Germans from the eastern areas, a sense of inner insecurity 
and conflict. This revealed itself, for example, in his strained 
relations with his parents, in a highly-developed religious sense 
and, above all, in his artistic temperament. On the one hand, he 
expressed himself sometimes in terms of mihtant nationalism; 
commenting in his diary in 1888 on the dangers of war, he hoped 
ardently that “it may be granted to me to fight in the great 
struggle, which will soon break out”. On the other hand, he 
wrestled confusedly with his soul, cherishing the refinements of 
art and poetry and craving for self-expression as an actor. After 
studying the history of art at Leipzig university, he decided to 
adopt a stage career, but it ended in disagreement with his 
employers. Therefore, he returned to academic study, this time 
of economics, and took his doctor’s degree. Then, through his 
teacher at Halle, he entered the service of the Central Agency for 
Workers Welfare. This office had been established in 1891, 
immediately after the cancellation of the Anti-Sociahst Law^s, at 
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the instigation of the Prussian government as a means of improv¬ 
ing the economic conditions of the workers (which in the circum¬ 
stances meant diverting them from the temptations of socialism). 
“Integration of the workers in the community of the nation 
[VolksgemeinschqftY', it has been said by one of his followers, “was 
Erdberg's task, and this remained the theme of his life's work.” 

This conception, closely associated in his mind wth an 
irrational and quasi-mystic behef in the folk-community' of 
Germans, deeply coloured his attitude to adult education. It 
revealed itself particularly in his stress on the emotive and sub¬ 
jective elements in human nature and on inner ‘experience’. 
^Vriting in 1924, he summed up the situation in adult education 
at the end of the nineteenth centur)' by sa^dng that there was a 
surfeit of culture, “which, for the very reason that there could be 
no question of inward assimilation, ever stimulated a hunger for 
new sensations”. He developed his ideas in the following passage: 

Inward assimilation {Verarbeitung), inward rapture (Ergriffauein) and a 
stirring of the soul were not the aims, but there was rather an acnunulation of 
unproductive intellectual capital. The wealth of intellectual possessions 
(Bildungsguter )—it is significant that this e.xpression became a catchword- 
seemed ine.xhaustible. That which could be the final and supreme aim of a 
few indi\-iduals, that universal culture which denotes an inward and li\'ing 
connection tsith the profoundest works of all nations, was made accessible 
to all. This could only happen at the cost of what was essential and through 
delight in the mere semblance and in that which is but a lifeless possession. 

Thus, there remained only the mechanical actixdty, the organisation and 

transmission of knowledge. 

In 1909 Erdberg founded a journal entitled Volkshildungs- 
archiv, with the sub-title: ‘Contributions towards a Deeper 
Conception of Adult Education’, and this became the influential 
instrument of what has sometimes been described as a ‘new 
direction’ in German adult education. In theoretical terms, the 
essence of Erdberg’s ideas lav in the contrast which he formulated 
bet^s-een ‘verbreitende Volksbildung’ and ‘gestaltende Volks- 
bildung’5 denoting the difference between adult education which 
merely disseminates knowledge and that which moulds the 
personal Hfe through the experience of values. These ^^ews 
gained increasing acceptance, though on a small scale in the farst 
instance. They were reflected, for example, in the activuties of the 

^Vartime People’s Academy {Kriegs-Volksakademie), a 

Heppenheim in September 1917 by the Rhine-Main Society or 
Adult Education, in the conference of the same year of the Tom- 
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mittee of German Adult Education Organisations at Frankfurt/ 
Main and in the Rothenburg conference of the same body in 
1918. Closely associated with the new trend was the Society for 
the Encouragement of Adult Education, which -was founded in 
May 1918 in Wurttemberg by Theodor Bauerle, a friend and 
collaborator of Erdberg. He himself was able to carry his ideas 
into the Prussian Ministry of Education, when in September 1919 
he became the first director of a newly-created department con¬ 
cerned with adult education. Similar trends were also evident as 
regards the organisation of hbraries. In 1909 Walter Hofmann 
published in the Volksbildungsarchiv an article on ‘The Organisa¬ 
tion of the Lending Service in the Modern Cultural Library’, 
wisely urging that readers should be guided selectively in then- 


choice of material, as happened under his direction in Leipzig. 
Five years later he founded the Central Agency for Popular 
Literature, which became associated ivith Erdberg. 

It was, however, in the folk high schools [Volkshochschulen] 
that the idea of ‘gestaltende Volksbildung’ found its most signifi¬ 
cant practical expression. 


The prototypes of these colleges were the Danish residential 


‘Folkehojskolen’, which came into existence in the eighteen- 
sixties at the time of Denmark’s military and political eclipse, 
when they were planned by Grundtvig as a means of regenerating 
the nation. His idea was that this process should begin with the 
peasantry, and it was with this section of the community that they 
were particularly concerned. In 1906 there were 71 of these 
institutions with nearly 7,000 students. The first German folk 
high school on the Danish model was estabhshed, naturally 
enough, in the neighbouring region of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
economic structure of which, depending greatly on the peasantry, 
was sunilar to that of Denmark, and it ivas, moreover, an area 
where German border-nationalism ivas very strong. How close 
the Schleswig-Holstein colleges came to the spirit of the Danish 
original can be illustrated by the writings of Bernhard Harms, 
director of the folk high school at Mohrkirch-Osterholz. The 
task, he said, was “to awaken and make available for right use 
the many spiritual forces that still lie fallow in the rural popula¬ 
tion, for this is the real somce of the nation’s strength”. “In the 
folk high school,” he stated in another passage, “the youth of the 
villages must be educated and the school education of the rural 
population must be extended and rendered more urofound. In 
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this last respect the folk high schools resemble the university 
extension courses. But, wliile these aim exclusively at the attain- 
ment of knowledge, the folk high school has as its main 
task to influence the foimation of the students’ character and 
tsill^ ’. 

Thus, in its early stage the German folk high school move¬ 
ment came into being in association tsith the nationalist and 
racialist doctrines of the Empire and as an attempt, on the lines 
revealed by Erdberg but not necessarily directly under his 
influence, to deepen the conception of adult education by con¬ 
centrating less on the inculcation of facts and more on the 
“in-\s-ard assimilation" of material. As was so often the case with 
German education at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth century-, nationalistic thought w^as here found 
side by side with Hberalistic ideas, the former indeed often 

pro\iding much of the stimrflating force. 

It ^s-as under the Republic that the folk high school movement 
reached its ftfll development. At this stage the hberalistic features 
^\•ere much more clearly in e%idence, and it ^\•ould be true to say 
that manv of the best aspirations of German society of the time 
found expression in the movement and that many of the most 
idealistic Germans ralhed to its banner. It was widely realised 
that the ne^s- democracy, struggling against the legacy of authon- 
tarian forms of education, urgently needed a flourishing and 
proffressive adult education. “The young Repubhc and the new 
trend in adult education,” says Fritz Borinski, once active m 
the movement, “were mutually necessary. The democratic state 
^^•as from the beginning in a desperate phght. It needed 
responsible citizens, educated for the right combmaUon of hberty 
and dLscipline. The schools of the Kaiserreich had not produced 
this tv-pe of citizen and apart from the problem who should 
educate the children of the new state, there was not time to wmt 
for a new generation. The urgent need for free and responsible 
citizens had to be met immediately. It called for a new- w-ay 0 
adult education”. Dissatisfaction with the universiues m some 
circles also turned attention to adult education, which w^ also 
influenced by the Youth Movement, a number of people pla)-iiig 

^ ^"S^'been m'^ntioned, Erdberg became the first 
special department for adult educan^ 
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its memorandum of that year on the character and functions of 
the folk high schools in the form of ^Ten Commandments’: 

1. The folk high school is a study-group of intellectual and manual 
workers. Its aim is the creation of a common spiritual life embracing the 

whole nation. 

2. The folk high school does not seek in the first place to transmit the 
material of culture, but to provide, through the training of thought and the 
ordering and interpretation of knowledge, guidance in mastering it and 
rendering it fruitful. It has to lead from knowledge to understanding, from 
the impression to the personal experience, 

3. The folk high school is the enemy of superficial culture. Its purpose is 
neither entertainment nor popularisation. It esteems itself too highly for the 
first and esteems scholarship too highly for the second. In its students it pre¬ 
supposes earnest spiritual endeavour, which rejects a method of presentation 
designed for the spiritually lazy and undeveloped. 

4. The folk high school is not an end in itself. Better none than bad ones. 

5. The folk high school regards all spiritual activity as sacred. It educates 
the people to reverence the spirit and to value spiritual work. By making the 
spirit serve the people, it redeems it from the one-sidedness of a barren 
intellectual culture. 

6. The folk high school serves no party, group or confession, but the 
nation as a whole. It can only fulfil its purpose in the spirit of objective 
scholarship. 

7. The folk high school is open to all, but only in so far as they are ready 
to sacrifice time and effort to spiritual matters. The important thing is not 
the number but the quality of its students. It prefers one collaborator to a 
hundred camp-followers. 

8. The folk high school does not aim at a spiritual levelling. It leads to a 
recognition of the need for selection and leadership also in the spiritual sphere. 

9. The folk high school is to its members a matter of faith and of the 
heart. Anyone to whom it is not a matter of life, anyone who is not always 
striving to win support for it, has no right to number himself among its 
teachers. 

10. The folk high school is bound together by the consciousness of the 
common spiritual struggle for a cultural unification of the nation, and this 
raises it from an educational organisation to a cultural movement. 

Erdberg’s thought is clearly recognisable in this document, in 
its weaknesses and its virtues. The most questionable feature is 
perhaps found in paragraph 5 with its rejection of intellectual 
values and its inability to find anything better \\ith which to 
replace them than the vague ideal of “the spirit”. T his tendency 
to glorify the irrational and the haziness characterising the whole 
leads one to view the opening paragraph with uneasiness. Here 
the aim is defined as a “common spiritud life embracing the whole 
nation , but, divorced from any concrete social programme and 
taken in conjunction with Erdberg’s general approach to questions 
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of Germanism, this seems to be connected wth vague notions of 
the nation as a community founded, not on reason, but on quasi- 
mystical participation in a common ‘experience’. At the same 
time there are commendable features, especially as regards 
Erdberg’s anxiety to protect the folk high schools from super¬ 
ficiality, but even in this respect certain aspects call for criticism. 
It is hard to avoid the feeling that his attitude to adult education is 
so rooted in notions of a spiritual ehte as to exclude it from making 
a Aside contribution towards the solution of the pressing problems 
of his day. There is no suggestion in this document that anything 
more than a spiritual solution is required. To abstract the folk 
high schools in this manner from the underhing social issues was 

seriously to restrict their actual contribution. 

At this point we must briefly summarise the main features of 
the tAVO principal tApes of folk high schools under the Republic. 
The first Avas the residential t>pe {Heimvolkshochschule), the second 
the non-residential institute [Abendvolkshochschule). ToAvards the 


end of the Republic there Avere about 8o of the former and some 
215 of the latter. The residential colleges handled far fewer 
students, perhaps an average of 60 at a time, while in 1932 the 
eA^ening institutes catered each for about 2,000 students a term. 
There Avere fundamental differences betvveen the tAVO types. The 
fact that attendance at the residential ones necessitated a period 
of absence from Avork meant that in these there was a far higher 
proportion of reaUy devoted students. It Avas sometimes said, 
hoAvever, that the residential colleges tended to disturb the 
student in the routine of his Avork and to make him impatient Avith 
it. Generally speaking, it Avas in the residential folk high schools, 
Avhich Avere almost ahvays in the country, that the movement 
found its purest expression. An attempt Avas mad^ on a small 
scale to combine the advantages of both t>pes. The idea ^'as 
that a group of workers should live together, continue their 

normal AVork during the day and in the evening form a study- 
group under skilled guidance. In other Avords, the place Avas to 
be both a lodging house and a folk high school. This proposd w^ 
put forAvard by Gertrud Hermes, Avho founded the first of such 

Ldtutions in .922 in Leipzig but by .929 

moA-ement. Both residential and evemng institutes avoid^ 
instruction by means of ordinary lectures, basing their teachingo 
the discussion group [Arbeitsgemeinschajt). In this respec 1 
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were influenced by the tutorial classes already familiar in English 
adult education. Great initiative was shown in devising fresh 
teaching methods with a view to encouraging greater inde¬ 
pendence of thought, while self-expression \vas fostered by means 
of music and drama. 

There was a general conviction that the folk high schools 
should be free from state control, as had been the case with 
German adult education in the past. This feehng was shared 
both by those active in the movement and by the Prussian 
Ministry of Education. A decree of 1919 reflected this attitude. 
“The ^'linistiy' of Education wishes to ser\’e the folk high schools,” 
it stated, but “these do not wish to be, nor should they be, state- 
governed. But the state wiU consider the promotion of folk high 
schooE as one of its essential duties”. It w’as also implicit in 
another decree of 1920, w^hich said that “the German folk high 
school cannot be organised, it must grow organically”. In 
practice, almost aU states gave active assistance to adult education 
in one form or another, often through grants to an independent 
organisation representing folk high schools in its area; for example, 
in Bavaria there was the Regional Association of Independent 
Adult Education {LandesverbandJiir freie Volksbildung) , in Hesse the 
Central Agency for the Promotion of Adult Education and Youth 
Welfare [Zentraistelle zur Fbrdermg der Volksbildung und Jugend- 
pflege) and in Wiirttemberg the Society for the Encouragement 
of Adult Education {Verein zur Forderung der Volksbildung), all 
foimded in the early years of the Republic. 

In the different states, generally speaking, adult education 
was enthusiastically pursued and supported by the authorities, 
but for its full development on a broader scale a Reich organisa¬ 
tion was needed to co-ordinate the W'ork in the various regions, 
giving it a wider basis and a more unified direction. In 1923 an 
attempt w'as made to form a Reich Committee for this purpose, 
but it came to nothing. Two years later a Reich League of Adult 
Education was under discussion, but it too did not materialise. 
In 1927 there was founded the Reich Society of German Folk 
High SchooE [Reichsverband deutscher Volkshochschulen), but its 
powers were limited and in any case ^vere restricted to those 
colleges that were ‘independent’, i.e. not committed to the teach¬ 
ing of sectarian or party-political doctrines. Yet an organisation 
exclu^ng these was bound to fail in some of its most important 
functions, for it w’as from this quarter that the dangers of dis- 
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integration ^sdthin the movement were most exadent. Moreover, 
the lack of a central organisation capable of guiding adult educa¬ 
tion throughout the country as part of a general educational 
pohcy -was bound to detract from the effectiveness of .Article 148 
of the \S’eimar constitution, which said that the Reich (together 
with states and municipahties) should lend material support to 
adult education. 


The reason why it did not prove possible to create a central 
authorin’ and so to carr>^ out an overall plan was due pardy to 
the heritage of particularism, pardy to the fact that many con¬ 
flicting interests, religious, social and pohtical, were fighting for 
supremacy in the arena of adult education. It was one of the 
fundamental problems of the Repubhc that, o\ving to the variety 
of groups and ideals ^^•ithin it, some inherited from the past and 
others owing their \’itality to the hberation from an authoritarian 
regime, dissension tended to overtake such movements as those 
concerning youth and adult education, rich in promise but wth- 
out agreed and defined aims. Indeed, some states beheved that 
the competition of interests should, in principle, be encouraged. 
In this respect the position was well summarised in 1930. “The 
more liberal the state”, it was \sTitten, “the less it will concern 
itself with adult education. On the other hand it vail allow all 
its special forms to flourish even when they manifest in their 
political leanings an oppositional attitude. The stronger the 
prevalence of conseiA’ative or socialist ideas, whether in the con¬ 
stitution or in the attitude of the state officials, the greater 
attention it wall pay to adult education undertakings, seeking to 
advance these, to suppress those, in any case recognising adult 
education as a nationally and politically important factor”. 
Generallv speaking, one could say that German adult education 
under the Republic did not succeed in discovering the necessary 
combination of democratic freedom _ and organised direction, 
which alone ^^-ould have enabled it fully to overcome the 


difficulties inherent in the situation. 

The clash of \ alues within the folk high school movement 

affected the evening institutes less profoundly than the residenti 

colleges The former were situated in the to^vns and for tins 

reason, and in the spirit of the Prussian decree of ^pnl 1920 

urging that they should be organised in close connection mth the 

political life of the local community, they could usuaUy re y 0 
P 1 • _ Though this had the disadvantage 
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of making them too much subject to the fluctuations of 
local politics, it put them in a rather different position from the 
residential colleges, which were in the country and therefore 
more dependent on private support. This facilitated the control 
of the latter by sectarian interests, and the influence of these 
increased, generally speaking, as the economic situation worsened. 

An impression of the rival values in the movement can be 
gathered by considering some of the more important residential 
colleges from the point of view of the interests they represented. 
Soci^t doctrine, for example, predominated in Harrisleefcld 
(in Schleswig-Holstein) and Tinz (near Gera). The ‘peasant 
colleges’ {Bauernvolkschochschulen), often with leanings towards a 
racialist philosophy and notions of‘blood and soil’, were essentially 
conservative in character, propagating ideas long familiar in 
nationalist circles. Hermannsburg (Hannover) and Bethel (near 
Bielefeld) were outstanding examples of evangelical colleges, 
while Heimgarten-Neisse and Marientann (near Wolfegg) were 
Cathohe. Dreissigacker (near Meiningen), Comburg and Prerow 
were, in principle, neutral. It is clear that in any country and at 
any time adult education needs variety, but in Germany this was 
on such a scale and so little co-ordinated as to make the pursuit of 
an agreed purpose almost impossible. This ideological discord 
within the movement was so profound that a Socialist representa¬ 
tive at the ninth state conference on adult education in 1921 
could declare that “two worlds face each other, and the opposition 
can only be overcome through fighting”. This was an extreme 
statement at an early stage, but it reflected a situation crying out 
for solution. For example, the whole question of objective teach¬ 
ing was involved. 

It had been recognised from the outset that objectivity 
belonged to the essence of the movement. “Objective scholar¬ 
ship”, as has been seen, was demanded in the Prussian ‘Ten 
Commandments’. For ‘gestaltende Volksbildung’, committed as 
it was, not to the mere dissemination of information, but to the 
inculcation of values, the problem was urgent and inescapable. 
It became aU the more pressing, when, as a result of the economic 
developments, mass-unemployment brought a rather different 
type of person into the orbit of the movement in the early nineteen- 
thirties. At this point the folk high schools were face to face ^vith 
the problem of the masses, and this could only be solved by 
finding a different approach from that implied in the ‘Ten 
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Commandments’ wth their emphasis on a spiritual elite. 
Erdberg’s assertion in 1924 that “to-day the movement is part of 
life itself, nourished by life and moulding life” was true only 
within this narrow context. With the emergence of this problem 
of the masses the question of objectivity was pushed into the fore¬ 
ground. If the folk high schools were to minister effectively to 
their needs, they had to pro\ide, allowing for legitimate variations, 
an agreed basis of teaching in the place of mutually exclusive 
doctrines, ^\'hat was desperately required was to make the folk 
high schools independent of sectarian support in economic 
matters, to gi\ e them that economic security which alone could 
be the foundation of independent ard objective scholarship. It 
was, however, recognised that to rely entirely and directly on the 
state might be dangerous, especially in view^ of the past history of 
German education, and yet it was hard to imagine a scheme, 
adequate for its purpose, in which the state would not play 
a part. 

In this connection the universities should theoretically have 

been able to function as a valuable intermediary agency between 

the central administration and a sphere of education, in which 

regional differentiation could be all-important. In this country 

we are familiar with the \ital contribution that universities can 

and do make to adult education and it may be wondered why 

no such relationship grew up in Germany. The explanation lies 

in the histors- and character of the German university. Even amid 

the entirely new conditions created by the new democracy, 

German universities clung obstinately to their inherited methods, 

and ‘Lernfreihcit’ and all its profound implications were entirely 

unsuitable for the purposes of adult education. Again, though 

there were authoritarian elements in the folk high schools, the 

mo\cmcnt was closelv connected with the democratic trends of 

« 

the time, and the universities, dominated by conser\ativc and 
nationalist professors and unwilling uncompromisingly to affirm 
the democratic ideal, too often held aloof from positive and 
sv.btrmatic action in the cause of democracy, and this would 
certainly have involved their own reorganisation. It should be 
added also that the universities, as we have already observ^ed, 
were r^sentiallv institutions of the cultured middle class and, 
reflecting the familiar outlook of many German intellectuals, they 
turned awav from the masses as beyond the legitimate orbit of 
their influence. Despite their faith in scholarship, they were 
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reluctant to believe that its purity was not poisoned if made too 
widely available. 

This failure of the German universities to minister sufficiently 
to democratic needs, both internally and in their attitude to adult 
education after 1918, throws into relief the virtues of the folk high 
schools, despite weaknesses in the movement. Whereas the 
universities, in general, made little effort to adjust themseh es to 
the requirements of the Repubhc in the social and political sense, 
the folk high schools, in their best manifestations, showed a 
remarkable enterprise in thinking out new methods of teaching, 
free from the dangers of ex cathedra pronouncements and exploiting 
the advantages of the discussion-group, and in devising new forms 
of community hfe, stressing self-government by the students and 
the hberal relationship of students to teachers. In these and other 
respects they contrasted with the more closed traditions of the 
universities. 


It was, indeed, a tribute to the folk high schools that the Nazis 
soon decided to abolish them and to substitute a new system, 
following closely the lines of the Italian ‘Dopolavoro’. The folk 
high schools were replaced by institutions called ‘Volksbildungs- 
statten’. The change of title was significant; the dropping of the 
‘Hochschule’ element implied a lowering of the level of scholar¬ 
ship, while the new component ‘Statte’ had certain associations 
with neo-pagan ritual. 

The ‘Volksbildungsstatten’, which were evening institutes, 
were virtually controlled by the Party. Liaison was maintained 
with the Reich A^Iinistry of Education, though this was little more 
than formal. The department responsible for them [Amt deutsches 
Volksbildungswerk) was part of the Strength Through Joy [Kraft 
durch Freude) organisation, itself part of the German Labour 
Front, which was affiliated to the Party. Within the ‘Amt 
deutsches Volksbildungswerk’ there was a department [Reichs- 
arbeitsgemeinschqft fur Envachsenmbildung), serving as a liaison unit 
with the Reich Ministry of Education on the one hand and \vith 
the body representing local authorities [Deutscher Gemeindetag) on 
the other. The same rigid control was exercised regionally in each 
Party ‘Gau’ through the representative of Strength Through Joy, 
and the influence of this organisation extended even into indi¬ 
vidual factories, where its nominees [KdF-Betriebswarte) supervised 
all cultural activities. Similar methods were employed as far as 
the internal administration of the ‘Volksbildungsstatten’ were 
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concerned. The principals were appointed by the local Party 



on the nomination of the ‘Kreis’ representative of 
the ‘Amt deutsches Volksbildungswerk’ and the ‘leader’ of the 
commune- Proposed courses required the prior approval of the 
Party ‘Gauleiter’ and of the state educational authorities in the 
area concerned (in Prussia of the ‘Regienmgspr^ident’). Before 
a lecturer was permitted to give a course, there was often a long 
correspondence between the loczil Party office and the central 
Party organisation to confirm his pohtical reliability, even when 
he was an established member of a university teaching staff. 

The courses to which the greatest publicity was given were 
those in subjects of special importance for the Nazi ideology, such 
as racial history. The most popular courses, however, were those 
which, though unpohtical, promised a tangible retvum, such as 
foreign languages and domestic science. It is difficult to estimate 
exactly the influence exercised by the ‘Volksbildungsstatten’, 
though it was claimed that they affected vast numbers. In 1939 
there were more than 400 of these institutions with some 250,000 
registered students, and it was asserted by a Nazi source that in 
1940—41, 75,000 meetings were held in the sphere of adult 
education, attended by more than 10 million students. 

“Stress is always laid”, it was stated by a Nazi spokesman, 
“not on accumulating knowledge, but on penetrating through 
knowledge to perception, such as will help men to find their place 
in the world, to continue their studies on independent lines and 
to fashion life and its tasks with clarity and joy”. In the notion 
that the task of adult education was to foster a sense of values as 
an aid to life we discern a curious echo of the earlier idea of 
‘gestaltende Volksbildung’, and indeed there was a department 
with this very title [^Abteilung Gestaltende Volksbildung^ in the ‘Amt 
deutsches Volksbildungsw'erk’. As in other spheres, the Nazis 
here took over items from previous thought, exploiting them to 
their own ends. Despite this point of contact with the folk high 
school movement, however, the ‘Volksbildungsstatten’ fell into 
the very extreme that their predecessors had striven hard to 
avoid, by becoming merely a mass-mstrument trading in super¬ 
ficial culture. 



CHAPTER X 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

At various points in our investigation reference has been 
made to matters connected with physical education, and it is 
necessary to consider it now in its general development. In 
Germany it is particularly associated with Friedrich Jahn at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, but important events had 
occurred before he came into prominence. 

During the seventeenth century there had grown up in 
Germany a specifically ‘noble’ type of education, characterised 
by its emphasis on worldly values, for example, on the technique 
of the graceful life and in particular on dancing, fencing and 
ri din g. This ideal reached its characteristic form in the Knights’ 
Academies {Ritterakademien). In the eighteenth century the basis 
of middle-class education was the Latin School {Lateinschule ), the 
product of the Reformation and of humanism. With the develop¬ 
ment of the spirit of scientific enquiry and of trade and commerce 
a different type of school emerged with a greater stress on practical 
subjects. The first of these ‘Realschulen’ was established in Berlin 
in 1747. Owing to their predominently utilitarian character these 
schools did not tackle the problem of physical education in the 
broad sense. Nevertheless, by the close of the century this had 
come to be recognised in certain circles as an essential part of 
education, a fact that was closely associated with the intellectual 
and social trends of the time. 

The Enhghtenment of the eighteenth century regarded 
human reason as supreme. It was essentially optimistic, with 
Leibniz it regarded this as “the best of all possible worlds”, and 
it concerned itself, not with promises of celestial bliss beyond the 
grave, but with human happiness in the sphere of human experi¬ 
ence. This attitude, influenced by scientific enquiry, owed much 
also to the development of the middle classes. For example, in 
such a book as Knigge’s Intercourse with Men (1788) we see reflected 
a growing middle-class feeling of confidence and independence, 
though as yet on a modest scale. This tendency to transfer the 
emphasis fi-om metaphysical to finite values was also indebted to 
the influence of Rousseau, especially to his Emile (1762). 

All these factors met in the Philanthropist Movement. In 
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opposition to the Pietists, the Philanthropists stressed the rational 
in human nature. In education, they asserted, the aim was to 
develop human nature to the full without regard for the restric¬ 
tions imposed by an other-worldly Christianity, believing that 
this would lead to human happiness and perfection. As far as 
education was concerned, the Philanthropist Movement found its 
first important educational expression in Johann Bernhard 
Basedow’s book. Appeal to the Friends of Humanity and Men of Means, 
on Schools, on Studies, and their influence on Public Welfare (1768). 
Basedow {1723-90) had become familiar with the noble U’pe of 
education as an assistant master at a ‘Ritterakademie’ and 
immediately afterwards joined the staff of a grammar school in 
Hamburg, at the time one of the most active centres of middle- 
class life. In 1774 he founded the ‘Philanthropinum’ at Dessau 
(which he left in 1786) and in the same year published his most 
famous work, the Elementary IVork. 

The aims and characteristics of the Philanthropist philosophy 
can be summed up under four main headings. They rejected the 
idea of a God outside nature and manifest only through revela¬ 
tion in favour of the pantheistic siew that God Lives and moves 
in nature. Accordingly \\e fiaid in the Philanthropists a great 
faith in the indisidual human being; educationally this expressed 
itself in the idea that he should have greater freedom to develop 
naturally. They maintained that the laws of individual growth 
must be respected; this led them, on the one hand, to reduce the 
amount of memorv^ work, on the other to stress physical education. 
Joy should, they asserted, be the characteristic feature of the 


school. 

The Philanthropist movement, like the Enlightenment, was 
in many \va\'s the manifestation of a dev'eloping middle-class way 
of life, increasingly impatient of all restraints in the social and 
religious spheres. This aspect can be seen in their outlook on 
physical education in the broadest sense, in particular in their 
attitude to dress. It was a common practice for the nobility to 
powder and grease their children s hair, to make them wear 
tightly-fitting embroidered coats and often to carr>' a sword, and 
these habits"were frequently emulated by upper-class elements 
below the level of the aristocracy. It was significant, for exanaple, 
that the ‘Philanthropinum’ at Dessau attacked all such practice. 
“If parents insist”, it was stated in a report on the institution in 
1779, “on their children’s hair being daily dressed and powdered 
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by the usual barbers, the school cannot answer for the purity of 
their characters, for by means of the barbers they can easily 
establish a connection with immoral persons”. This was but one 
part of a rejection of conventions derived from the nobility and 
of the expression of the developing independence of a class, w hich 
economic trends was quickly raising to greater importance. 

The Dessau ‘Philanthropinum’ ceased to exist in 1793, but 
others were set up. The most famous was that founded by 
Chrisdan Gotthilf Salzmann in Schnepfenthal (near Gotha) and 
founded on Basedow’s teaching. It was here that Johann 
Christoph Friedrich Guts Muths taught physical training in the 
years 1785-1837, and he was the first person in Germany to do 
so systemadcally by means of daily exercises, on the lines which 
he laid down in his Gymnastics for Youth (1793). By g^'mnastics 
Guts Muths understood originally simply all forms of movement 
(running, jumping, throwing, dancing, etc.), but after the appear¬ 
ance of Jahn he came to view physical educadon as ‘defence 
educadon’ {Wehrerziehung). This development in Guts Muths’ 
thought provides a link between physical training in the Philan¬ 
thropist tradidon and that which became famous through the 
work of Jahn. 

After Prussia’s defeat at Jena in 1806 it was recognised that, 
if educadon was to play its full part in regenerating the nation, 
its scope must be broadened from a mental exercise to a training 
embracing also the body and the senses. This oudook, influenced 
pardy by the teaching of Pestalozzi, was mirrored in Humboldt’s 
proposed syllabus for secondary schools, in which it was stated 
that full human development depended, not only on the intellect, 
but also on man’s imaginative and sensuous life. Here we 
recognise the tradidon of Weimar humanism with its conception 
of balanced personality. It was natural that Humboldt should 
also have stressed physical education. “Since the harmonious 
development of the mind and body”, the draft syllabus said, “is 
of the utmost importance for every individual, gymnastics, as 
a method of bodily training, must not be lacking in any type of 
school, especially where there is a boarding house attached, if 
the means and opportumty for it exist. This branch of instruction, 
'dtal for nadonal educadon, will be able to be made a general 
practice, when in every town a common gymnasium is set up for 
^ schools, with several in the larger towns”. Here we find, as 
in Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation (1808), the notion that 
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education is the foundation of national health and strength, but 

its aim was conceh'ed as defensive rather than aggressive, and its 
basis was essentially hberal. 

In the period of emergent nationahsm between the battle of 
Jena and the Congress of ^henna the predominant aspect of 
German, and especially Prussian, education was its connection 
tath the nationalist movement. As far as physical education was 
concerned, this association was seen in its most famous form in 
the work and writings of Friedrich Jahn. 

Jahn began as a philologist. As a student at Halle he was a 
member of Fr. A. WolFs seminar, where his feeling for language 
was praised by his teacher. His linguistic interest was seen, for 
example, in the fact that in 1806 he published a philological 
t\ ork entided The Enrichment of the High German Vocabulary. It was 
largely through his enthusiasm for language and dialect that he 
developed his devotion to the cause of Germanism, and in his 
book on German Physical Training [Deutsche Tumkunst) (1816) he 
stresses the value of dialects as symbolising the richness and 
variety of the inherited characteristics of the German people. 
His founding in 1811 of the first ‘Tumplatz’ and of the ‘Tumen’ 
movement in general, must be considered, therefore, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the blossoming of interest in German philology under 
the stimulus of the Romantics. For example, Jahn and August 
Zeune, •who was then lecturing on the Lay of the Nibelungs at 
Berlin, together founded the Berlin Society for the German 
Language in 1815, and many members of Zeune’s audience were 
young men drawm from the ranks of Jahn’s ‘Turner’. 

Jahn’s conception of ‘Tumen’ was novel in its total character 
rather than in its indhidual elements. It derived many of its 
features from former practice. Thus, it was influenced by the 
Greeks’ methods of bodily training, by Pestalozzi’s ideas and by 
those of Guts Muths. It ivas a new development, in the first 


place, since it tried to rem.ove physical training from indoors out 
into the open air, into the German heath and forest, where all 
could participate, young and old, rich and poor. Again, he saw' 
phvsical education as something more than merely part of school 
life; it was to seiwe the community and to minister to its needs in 
the face of a foreign oppressor; it was to be ‘"SN ehrerziehung’, part 
of the defensive ^^■eapons of the country’. Above all, it differed 
from pretyous notions through Jahn's comprehensive conception 
of its character and methods, including both g\'mnastics, in the 
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usual sense of the word, and also duelling, swimming, wrestling, 
dancing, riding, and so forth. 

In the W ars of Liberation, in which the middle classes fought 
side by side with the Prussian regular army, Jahn saw his hopes 
fulfilled. His aim was to rally the middle classes to the libera¬ 
tion of the fatherland, to give them the necessary energy of 
will and strength of body, and in 1813-14 he could look with 
pride on the result, to which he had so signally contributed. 
There were people, however, who were not blind to the dangers 
inherent in Jahn’s romantic temperament and the immense 
appeal that he made on hundreds of thousands of his fellow- 
countiymen. Henrik Steffens, for e.xample, a Norwegian who 
became professor at Breslau in 1811, spoke of him in highly 
critical terms in a short essay written in 1817 and published as 
part of his memoirs. He recognised his boldness and originality, 
but was repelled by what he regarded as the spiritual super¬ 
ficiality of Jahn’s endeavours. When Jahn indulged in sentimental 
generalisations about Germanism it was certainl>- clear that his 
influence on youth was potentially unhealthy, if viewed apart 
from the immediate needs of his country. In the year in which 
Steffens wrote his criticism of Jahn an important conflict broke 
out. This was the ‘Breslau conflict’ (Breslauer Tumstreit) of 1817. 
It is true that this was primarily to do with unessential matters 
connected with physical education, but at the same time the 
discerning observer could see reflected the struggle between the 
methods of Jahn on the one hand and Guts Muths on the other, 
though the latter took no part in it. This event did not, however, 
in itself seriously impede the development of Jahn’s movement. 
Nevertheless, tw'o years later the Carlsbad Decrees, inaugurating 
a period of persecution of people and organisations even remotely 
connected wth the liberal-nationalist trends, led to the prohibition 

of ‘Tumen’. Jahn was imprisoned for two years. The ban was 
operative in Prussia till 1842. 

After 1820, Turnen was allowed, but not encouraged, only 
m schools. A Prussian decree of October 1837 stated that physical 
training should not be treated as a normal part of the curriculum, 
Aat it was primarily a parents’ responsibility and that, therefore^ 
It shoifld be given only in schools ivith a boarding house attached' 
in which case they took over certain tasks normally entrusted to 
parents. As we have seen in previous sections of this book, this 
was the penod in which ‘general education’, with its intellectual 
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overburdening, was dominant in the schools, and already medical 
circles were beginning to stress its dangerous physical con¬ 
sequences. In 1836, for example, Lorinser caused a stir with an 
essay on ‘The Protection of Health in the Schools’, and this 
opened a conflict which provoked some 70 publications. Then an 
event took place ^v•hich induced the authorities to take quite a 
ne^v attitude to the ^v•hole question. This was the war-scare of 
1840, when French policy suggested the possibility of violations 
of the German frontier. The result was that Frederick William IV, 
determined to raise the fighting potential of German youth, 
issued a Cabinet Order of June 6th, 1842. “I share the view,” he 
stated, “that, in the light of the increased demands which must 
be made on the intellectual training of youth in the development 
and present stage of culture, it is necessary to devote special care 
to the maintenance and strengthening of bodily health and 
through the harmonious training of the spiritual and physical 
forces to educate healthy (tiichtig) sons of the fatherland”. He 
went on to say that g) mnastics, if separated from the dangers of 
the earlier tradition of ‘Turnen’ and kept within the precincts of 
the school, were particularly suited to this purpose and that 
physical training w'as to be recognised as a formal part of school 
education. This ruling was embodied in Eichhorn’s decree of 
February' 7th, 1844. 

Thus, Jahn’s ‘Turnen’ re-entered German education with 
formal sanction, but with the important difference, as compared 
with its earlier form, that it became merely a school exercise. As 
such, it was systematically developed by Adolf Spiess (1810-58) 
who, having taken refuge in Switzerland during the persecution 
of the ‘demagogues’, returned to take charge 1848-55 of physical 
education in the Grand Duchy of Hesse. The new ruling raised 
the problem of the training of physical training instructors, and 
in 1850 an institution for this purpose was established in Dresden. 
In the following year a Central Physical Training Institute was 
set up in BerUn under Hugo Rothstein. However, he disapproved 
of the idea of Turnen’ and championed the Swedish system. This 
led to a violent conflict between the protagonists of the two 
methods, which was only settled some 10 years later, largely 
through the influence of Du Bois-Reymond and Rudolf Virchow. 

The organisation of this Central Physical Education Institute 
is a matter of some importance. It was under the joint control d 
the Prussian Ministries of Education and of War, and soldiers and 
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civilians received training for school appointments. This feature 
was significant, since it reflected the manner in which physical 
education was passing into the orbit of mihtary influence and 
was being harnessed to a narrow military purpose. Moreover, in 
founding this institute Prussia had taken the lead in training 
instructors, and the later history of physical education in Germany 
was to remain largely under Prussian influence. From the middle 
of the nineteenth century until the most modern times it was in 
Prussia that the most noteworthy developments in that field took 
place. A decree of May 26th, i860, showed how closely the new 
institute was connected wth military requirements. “Gymnastic 
training and its development in the Central Physical Training 
Institute”, it said, “is closely associated with the system of military 
training at present used in the royal army. Care must therefore 
be taken that, apart from the importance of physical training for 
education and health, the opportunity is offered directly to pre¬ 
pare the nation for war through the proper practice of gymnastics 
in the schools”. It went on to say that school work in this field 
should be supplemented by the organisation of‘national festivals’. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century these festivals 
[Tumfeste), run by the various societies {Turnvereine) became a 
well-known feature of German Ufe. Such organisations were not 
a new development, and some of them had played a part in the 
revolutionary demonstrations of 1848. After 1848 the number of 
these societies had dropped by i860 to about 100, but thereafter 
it increased again, stimulated by rising nationalism and, generally 
speaking, lacking a democratic purpose. In i860 the important 
Coburg Festival (run by the ‘Deutsche Turnerschaft’, embracing 
many societies) took place, the first of a series. The third (1863) 
celebrated the Battle of Leipzig, 50 years before, with the aid of 
a rousing speech by Treitschke. 1000 ‘Turner’ took part in i860, 
20,000 in 1863. The number dropped to 4,500 in the fourth 
meeting, but then steadily rose again, and in 1913 some 70,000 
were present. Whereas in 1862 there had been 1,284 societies 
with 134,000 members, by 1914 figures were 11,491 and 
^5413)55^ respectively. The ‘Deutsche Turnerschaft’, though not 
specifically democratic, was, in principle, ideologically and 
poHtically neutral (and thus admitted Jews). In 1889 a rival 
organisation, including societies from Austria and Bohemia, was 
founded in Mark Brandenburg, the ‘Deutscher Turnerbund.’ 
This was strongly anti-semi tic and nationalistic. 
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After 1870 nationalism was the factor which most determined 
the course of physical education. In an earlier chapter we 
examined the attacks on intellectualism especially in secondar\- 
education and we saw that to a considerable degree they eman¬ 
ated from nationalist circles, who stressed the physical degenera¬ 
tion of German youth. This trend reached its most notable 
e.xpression in the Emperor's speech at the Reich School Con¬ 
ference in 1890, when he called on tlie schools to produce a \Trile 
generation. \S'e obseixed that this led to important reforms in 
German secondaiA' education, invohing a greater attention to 
physical training. As regards elementary schools, steps were also 
taken to develop it more thoroughly. Already in 1882 the 
Prussian Minister of Education (Gossler) had emphasised the 
need for more “play” in the schools, and in 1891 there was 
estabhshed the Central Committee for the Promotion of National 
and Youth Games in Germany {^entralausschuss zur Forderung der 
Volks- und Jugendspiele in Deutschland). Founded by E. von 
Schenkendorff and others, this body w'as intimately associated 
with nationalist thought, and so even the apparently harmless 
pursuit of recreation ^^•as pushed, inside and outside the school, 
into the cause of ‘Emperor and Fatherland’. In some circles 
youth itself protested against this regimentation, as in the Youth 
Movement, but even the ^Vander^'bgel were not alw^ays free from 
imdesirable features and some svere even strongly racialist in 
their leanings. Youth-welfare also was used as a means of 
inculcating ideals of discipline and of the cult of the body in the 
service of militarism. This, as we saw', was the sigmficance 
of Field Marshal v.d. Goltz’s Young Germany League, founded 

in 1911. T ■ u 

Looking back from the position at the end of the mneteenth 
century over the course of physical education from its emergence 
in the second half of tlie eighteenth centur)', it is not difficult to 
discover a line of dev elopment in conjunction with the social and 
political evolution. WTen the idea of physical education came 
into prominence in Germany with the Philanthropists it was as 
part of the expression of growing middle-class independence m 
their relationship with the aristocracy. ^S^Ien it was developed 
bv Jahn, not without dangerous feature but nevertheless withm 
the framew ork of the liberal movement, into ‘Turnen’ jn the e^ >’ 
nineteenth centurv', it was still closely connected wth middl^ 
class aspirations, and middle-class youth, mspired and tramed bv 
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Jahn’s movement, took their places side by side wth the Prussian 
professional army in the battles leading to the liberation of the 
coimtry. As the century progressed, the preponderant influence 
in phpical education became more and more that of the Prussian 
military caste, and the nationalists transformed what had 
ori ginall y been a manifestation and an instrument of middle- 
class emancipation into a weapon wth which to regiment youth 
in the service of an authoritarian ideology. At the same time, in 
a manner and for reasons discussed elsewhere in this book, the 
middle classes themselves became increasingly infected with 
racialism and nationalism, surrendering thereby their inner 
independence to the claims of a state, of which mihtarism was 
the deepest and most characteristic expression. 

Our task is now to discover to what extent the Revolution of 
1918 introduced new factors into the situation and whether the 
older tradition survived. 

The Reich School Conference of 1920 stressed the need for 
physical education. The most democratically-minded person at 
the time could scarcely overlook its importance. Germany had 
emerged from defeat, her youth had for four years been accus¬ 
tomed only to war, the food situation was serious. These con¬ 
siderations contributed to the conviction that physical education 
was of the greatest importance in the new state. Moreover, those 
educationists who desired to broaden the scope of education in 
the interests of democracy naturally took the view that German 
education had been over-intellectualised in the past, and this 
inevitably led to an anxiety to ensure for physical education a 
proper place in the scheme. 

The importance of physical education was recognised in 
oflBcial circles. This was reflected in the fact that the Central 


Physical Training Institute was revived and raised to university 
status as the Prussian College for Ph^'sical Training {Preussiche 


Hochschulefur Leibesubungen) in Spandau in 1920. It was there that 


elementary schoolmasters were trained, for the elementary schools. 


while prospective secondary schoolmasters could qualify also at 
the University Institutes for Physical Training (Hochschulinstitute 
fur Leibesubungen). Compulsory periods for phy'sical training were 
laid down as 3 in elementary and intermediate schools and 4 in 
secondary schools for boys and girls; regarding girls’ secondary’ 
schools the stress was laid rather on rhythmic gymnastics. 
Swimming was, in theory, compulsory, where facilities existed. 
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These were the main features of the situation in Prussian, and 
similar trends cotdd be found in other states. 

In view of its past histor>^, it was clear that physical training 
in Germany could easily be misused as a quasi-pohtical instru¬ 
ment in support of an anti-democratic ideal. This was recognised, 
for example, by the League of Radical School Reformers who, 
svhile svelcoming its development, pointed out that, unless care¬ 
fully managed, it simply involved imposing one person’s wiU on 
those under his control. They said also that it should be linked 
up with a progressive social policy, and that proper housing 
conditions svere at least as important as regular periods of physical 
training in the schools. To obtiate its possible dangers they 
suggested that, though ‘Turnen’ should not be dropped in the 
schools, it needed “to be revitalised by a stronger feeling for the 
rh^thmic character of movement”. In this connection attention 
should be dratsm to the work of Hans Suren, an officer who, while 
a prisoner of war in England, had discovered the value in gym¬ 
nastics of ‘free’ exercises involving more natural and individual 
acti\it\‘ than the more rigid conception of‘Tumen’. As director 
of the .\rmy School of Ph)-sical Training in Wiinsdorf 1919-24 
he tried to introduce new methods, and in the years 1925-31 the 
Suren School of Body and Character Training {Suren- Kdrper- 
und Charakterschule) tried to popultuise a more liberal type of 
gyTxmastics.^ A similar reaction, discemable before 19141 against 
the dangers of ‘Tumen’ was also seen in the work of men like 
Laban and Wigman and in the formation in 1925 of the League 
of G}-mnastics [Gymnastikbund). These trends were not tvithout 
influence in the schools but they cannot be said to have played 
there a decisive part. In some schooL defimte progress was made 
to^vards a more liberal conception but this was mainly due to 

enlightened individual teachers. 

The opposite standpoint was exemplified in Prussia in the 
small number of Pmssian State Boarding Schools, which grew 
out of the pre-1918 Cadet Institutions. There the mifltary ideal 
was pursued undisguisedly, although these schools were under 
the control of the Ministry of Education. Militarism too tvas 
characteristic of certain aspects of Salem Schools where, as was 
stated in 1932 in a circular already quoted, it was believed that 
“it is not sufficient merely to lament the passing of compulsory 


^ After 1933 Sur^n became 
German Labour Front, 
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military service. It is rather a question of creating an alternative 
through the voluntary acceptance of military obligations”. 
Therefore, among the quahties required for the award of the 
‘Salem leaving certificate’ was the “power to fight” {Kampfkraft). 
For this reason, too, the school made no secret of the fact that it 
provided an “education on military lines” and its conception of 
physical education was the idea of ‘Wehrsport’. i.e. exercises in 
which sport was linked to purposes of military training. The 
Pjussian State Boarding Schools and Salem School were in many 
ways exceptional, and the latter was not even part of the system 
of state education. The misuse of physical training, however, 
could be organised in such a way as to influence schoolboys out¬ 
side the school. This happened on a considerable scale in 
org anis ations which, pretending to be concerned with youth- 
welfare, were in reality political instruments in the hands of anti¬ 
democratic bodies, such as the youth societies of the ultra¬ 
conservative German National Party, and the Stahlhelm. 
Furthermore, sporting clubs also played a part in fostering a 
nationalistic and mihtaristic attitude among young men towards 
sport in general. Unemployed ex-officers and non-commissioned 
officers frequendy found their way to posts in these clubs, where 
they became masseurs, managers and trainers, etc., and largely 
for this reason many of these organisations developed a markedly 
military and political character, often camouflaged by false 
reports as to their activities. 

While the separate Ministries of Education in the different 
states controlled physical education in the schools and universities, 
the Reich itself made itself responsible for the promotion of sport 
outside educational establishments. The funds devoted to the 


purpose were administered by a department of the Reich Ministry 
of the Interior. This was advised by the Reich Council for 
Physical Education {Reichsbeirat fiir kdrperliche Erziehung), on which 
there were representatives of the government and of the main 


sports organisations. There was also a Reichstag committee (of 
15 members) to promote and influence activity in this sphere. 
Furthermore, the different sports associations had a central body 
acting on their behalf: this was the German Reich Committee for 


Physical Training (Deutscher Reichsausschuss fiir Leibesubungen), 
which, founded in 1917, had 38 affiliated organisations with more 
than 6 miUion members in 1932. This body played a very import¬ 
ant part. It was due to its initiative that the Reich Sports Badge 
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{Reichssportabzeichen) was introduced for all who reached a specified 
level of attainment, and also the Reich Youth Badge {Reichsjugend- 
abziRhtn) for adolescents. It also organised the Reich Youth 
Sports Competitions {Reichsjugendwettkdmpfe), for the first time in 
1920, and the German Competition Games {Deutsche Kampfspiele) 
every 4 years from 1922. This committee also represented 
Germany, for example, as regards the organisation of the Olvmpic 
Games. 

The working classes under the Republic were ver\- active in 
organising sport. -Already under the Empire there had been 
founded in 1893—three years after the repe-al of the -Anti-Socialist 
Laws—the ^Vorke^s" Physical Training and Sports League 
{Arbeiter-Rurn-und-Sportbund), and by 1928 it included 6,500 
societies with some 600,000 members and ran a school for instruc¬ 
tors at Leipzig. Other similar bodies came into existence (such 
as the Workers’ -Athletic League, in 1906). In 1922 there was set 
up the Central Commission for Workers’ Sport and Physical 
Training {d^eritralkommission fur Arbeitersport und Korperpflege) and 
thereafter tliis assumed a general responsibilits' for workers’ 
sports actix-ities. L'nder its auspices there took place in 1922 the 
first workers’ sports festival and the International ^Vorke^s’ 
Olympiad at Frankfurt/Main in 1925. It was true to say, generaUy 
speaking, that ^^■orkers’ sport %vas free fi-om the nationalistic and 
mihtaristic tendencies too often eGdent in other aspects of 
phvsical training even after 1918. It was, therefore, all the more 
to be regretted that, hke the left-M-ing movement in general, it 
lost its homogeneirv'. The consequence was an important and 
serious diGsion in the movement, which \seakened it at the time 
of its greatest opportunity. 

It is well known that the Nazis attached the ver\- greatest 
importance to physical education, as can be seen from the fact, 
for example, that by 1940 the total number of periods (for all 
forms inclusive) devoted each week to it in evens- secondar>- 
school was regulated at 40 (as against 36 in 1925), while in 
elementans- schools the respective figures for 1928 and 1939 were 
16 and 33. Aloreover, in lists of subjects physical training was 

always placed first (and rehgious instruction last). 

Soon after Hitler came to power Hans von Tschamrner und 
Osten w as appointed Reich Sports Commissar, charged with “the 
introduction of state control of all sports actiGties”, and his tide 
^^-a^ quickly elevated to Reich Sports Leader. He began by 
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dissolving all workers’ organisations and assuming direction of 
the Reich Committee for Physical Training. However, on finding 
that former interests could not always be suppressed as easily as 
he had expected, he abolished all existing private organisations 
and transferred their property to the newly-created German 
Reich League for Physical Training {Deutscher Reic/isbund fiir 
LeibesubungenY, later renamed the National Socialist Reich League 
for Physical Training {M.S.R.L.). The task of this body was to 
organise and control physical activities in so far as they were not 
managed by the state or the Party. There were thus three 
authorities concerned, i.e. state, Party and the National Socialist 
Reich League. 

As regards the first of these, it was concerned .solely with 
schools and universities; for this purpose it was represented by a 
department in the Reich Ministry of Education. At universities 
the National Socialist Students’ League played an active part in 
sports activities. The Reich Academy for Physical Training 
[Reichsakademie fur LeibesUbungen) at Spandau became the only 
recognised college for instructors. Turning to the Party, physical 
training was run by its various associated and affiliated bodies 
(such as the Hitler Youth). One of these, the German Labour 
Front, had the task of promoting physical training in factories 
and it did this by means of the Strength Through Joy organisation. 
Standing rather apart, the Reich Food Estate had the special 
responsibility of persuading farmers to indulge in physical train¬ 
ing, and this side of its activities was run by Rudolf Bode, director 
of the Reich School for Physical Education at Castle Neuhaus. 
Bode was the founder under the Republic of the conception of 
‘gymnastics as a means of bodily expression’ {Ausdrucksgjmnastik), 
and he now undertook to use this in the service of the Nazi 
ideology in order, as was stated by a Nazi professor, to restore to 
the peasantry a “sensuous and open attitude and bearing, in 
which the original physical and spiritual sources of strength 
manifest themselves in an organic style of movement and of life” 
(whatever that may mean). 

In 1936 it was decided to integrate physical training more 
comprehensively by creating a Reich Sports Office under the 
Reich Ministry of the Interior, but matters affecting schools, the 
Party and certain other interests (such as the armed forces) were 
not placed under its jurisdiction. It supplemented and to a con- 

^ Among its tasks was the organisation of the Olympic Games in 1936. 
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sideiTble extent superseded die X.S.R.L. Until he died in 1943 
von Tschammer und Osten was head of both. As to the X.S.R.L.. 
^vllile it still organised certain contests and festivals, its terms of 
reference ^^■e^e henceforth extremely restricted, though it retained 
large numbers of officials and a complex machinery-. The new 
organisation consisted of lo sections, one of which bore the sur¬ 
prising tide of 'Dietwesen', a word coined from the Old High 
German diet race or people). Its function, strikingly reminiscent 
of Jahn's conception, was to promote German '\’oIkstum’ through 
the cult of sport including national festivals, such as celebrations 
of the summer solstice and of national heroes 'including Jahn), 
This combination of the heroic and the neo-pagan represents the 
most characteristic development of the idea of physical education 
under the Nazis. 



CHAPTER XI 


education in post-hitler GERMANY 

It wovild far exceed the scope of a single chapter to enumerate 
all the educational developments in Germany under Allied occu¬ 
pation. In any case the result would merely be to confuse the 
picture by a mass of detail.^ The situation, it must be borne in 
mind, has been and still remains fluid. Our purpose here is to 
describe and assess some of the main factors; generally speaking, 
we shall restrict our survey to the first two years of the occupation. 

When the Allies entered Germany in the autumn of 1944, 
education was virtually at a standstill. Disorganisation, developing 
into chaos, had set in with the bombing offensive of 1943. 
Hundreds of thousands of schoolchildren were removed from the 
big towns under the ‘extended rural evacuation scheme’ [Erivei- 
terte Kinderlandverschickung), carried out under the auspices of the 
Hitler Youth, and they received but scanty instruction under 
improvised conditions. Secondary schoolchildren over the age of 
15 were for the most part conscripted as auxiliaries in the air 
force. The universities were finally stripped of the great majority 
of able-bodied students, when in the summer of 1944 Himmler 
ordered a levee en masse for the ‘Volkssturm’. When the Allied 
offensives began to close in on Germany in the spring 1945, 
thousands of Germans from the east (many of whom had originally 
been evacuated from the west) fled westwards before the Russian 
advance. When the surrender came in May 1945, the Allies 
were confronted with an educational problem of the greatest 
magnitude, even as regards the immediate needs and leaving out 
of account the more fundamental difficulties involved in ‘re¬ 
education’. Textbooks were not available, since those in use were 
entirely unsuitable. A severe shortage of teachers under the Nazis 
had led to the employment of ill-qualified and ill-trained ‘school 
helpers’ (and many of these had to be dismissed because of their 
Nazi activities), or the re-instatement of elderly people, previously 
retired. The basic requirements of paper, pens and pencils could 
only be met with difficulty, since many supplies had been de- 

1 Anyone wishing to follow the developments in greater detail should consult th< 
official Monthly Report of the Control Commissionfor Germany {British Element) and the semi' 
official monthly British J^one Review. Both are obtainable from H.H. Stationery Office 
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stxoyed. Most serious of all, at the outset, was the lack of school 
buildings. Many of those that sur\*ived the war had to be used to 
proride make-shift accommodation for displaced persons, bombed- 
out Germans, prisoners of war and essential sersices, especially hos¬ 
pitals and administrative offices. In Cologne, a single example of 
a hea\ily bombed cit\', 92 per cent of the schools were destroyed 
or damaged beyond the prospect of speedy repair. Paradoxically, 
the situation was no better in areas which had escaped hea\7 

there were 1558 

elementary- schools in 1939, but on August 31st, 1945, only 162 
^\•ere available for use as such, the remainder being for the most 
part requisitioned for the many needs of a region \rith a greatly 
swollen population. Of the 23 universities in 'Weimar Germany, 
the buildings of 14 were severely damaged or destroyed, including 
a large part of their library* and scientific equipment. Only 9 
'Gottingen, Cologne, Marburg, Giessen, Tubingen, Heidelberg, 
Erlangen, Rostock and Greifswald) were found to be more or 


destruction. In Schleswig-Holstein, for example. 


less intact. 

The administrative system of German education has under¬ 
gone important changes since the war. The Reich Ministry- of 
Education ceased to exist. ^Sith the dissolution of Prussia the 
Prussian Ministry- of Education, hitherto so dominating a factor, 
passed from the scene, and w-ith it the complicated sy'stem of 
educational control by Pro\inces and ‘Regierungsbezirke’. Each 
of the newly-created sixteen states has its owm Ministry of 
Education, but there are no over-riding German zonal authori¬ 
ties (except in the Russian Zone) with fuU executive powers. The 
disappearance of Prussia has radically changed the situation in 
which one large state dominated most of the smaller ones. "WTiat- 
ever may be the \-irtues of decentralisation in general, its effect 
in the western zones tends to create another factor impeding 

uniform and co-ordinated progress. 

The sovereign power of Germany -svas vested, after the collapse 

of the Hitler regime, in the Allied Control Council in Berlin, on 
which sat the Mihtary Governors of the four occupation zones. 
Co-ordinating committees ad%-ised the Council, and the Education 
Committee, with four-power representation, w^as, in theory, ffie 
supreme pohcy-making body as regards education. It is quite 
clear, hoivever, that, w-hether through lack of agreement in the 
first ksunce or differences of interpretation, no unified educa¬ 
tional policy was put into practice. Officially Germany was 
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supervised by the Allied “Control Commission for Germany”, and 
the different zonal organisations theoretically forming part of this 
bodv were regarded as the staffs of the respective Militar>^ 
Governors. Each of these organisations has a branch concerned 
with education. Each Educational Branch is represented by 
officers distributed throughout its zone and attached to the 
regional officers of Military Government. There has been a 
tendencv, for some time most marked in the American Zone, to 
leave more and more responsibihty to the Germans, and as early 
as March, 1946, the Education Branch of the American Office of 
Mihtary Government was severely reduced in size. In the mean¬ 
time a similar step has been taken as far as the British Zone is con¬ 
cerned, and on January ist, 1947, education there was handed 
back to the Germans. The British Education Branch has there¬ 
fore, been radically reduced, though from one point of view the 
problem of education has there been given more serious considera¬ 
tion through the appointment of an Educational Ad\TSor to the 
Deputy Military Governor, to whom, unlike the Head of the 
Education Branch, he has direct access. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, the Educational Advisor can only make recommendations. 
His task is essentially to stimulate and to supervise. The Russians 
too have also seen to it that the Germans possess greater executive 
authority. Responsibility without executive authority, as ex¬ 
perience has shown in the British Zone, tends to create cramping 
bureaucratic processes. The French system still rests on tight con¬ 
trol, which is exercised more directly. Common to all four 
authorities is the appointment of education officers to look after 
the affairs of different universities, but not all follow the British 
practice of having one at every university. A special word must 
be said about Berlin. Here the municipal German authorities 
a dminis ter education under the supeivTsion of the inter-allied 
Kommandatiira, corresponding to the Control Council (for the 
rest of Germany). In the different ‘sectors’ education is controlled 
on much the same lines as in the various zones. 

Although certain similarities exist between the several zones, 
the cleavages caused by the general absence of agreement between 
the Allies has resulted in each zone being run according to differ¬ 
ent principles. The consequence of this lack of a uniform pohcy 
has already left its mark on the pattern of German education, 
which in each zone tends to reproduce aspects of the educational 
principles of the occupying power. This differentiation was not 
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originally intended, the early aim being to pursue a homogeneous 
pclic}-. Apart from conflicts of vie^vs among the Allies, other 
factors ha% e contributed towards this development, such as the 
different traditions in the different regions. On the whole, it 
can be said that a conserv^ative educational policy has been 
followed in large parts of the American Zone (in pzirticular 
in Bavaria, tvhere the churches \rield a preponderant influence) 
and in the French Zone as a ^vhole. A more progressive 
spirit has been manifest in Greater Hesse (American Zone) 
and Hamburg (British Zone), in both of which areas the 
Social Democrats have held power, and to a lesser extent in 
North Rhine-Westphalia (British Zone). Only in the Russian 
Zone have changes been introduced amoimting virtually to a 
revolution. 


\Ve must notv consider the steps already taken towards school 
reform in the first two years. Though, as tve have said, there has 
been no co-ordinated policy, it should be mentioned that a small 
number of important conferences took place, attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of more than one zone. The first was held in Berlin in 
August, 1946, organised by the German educational authorities in 
the Russian Zone (Deutsche Zentralverwaltung fiir VoIksbUdung). 
Representatives came from Baden-^Vurttemberg (American Zone) 
and from the British Zone, but not from the French Zone. The 
second was the Meeting in ^Viesbaden in December, 1946, of 
Ministers of Education of the British and American Zones; two 
representatives came from the Russian Zone, including Dr. Paul 
Wandel, head of the ‘Deutsche Zentralverwaltung’, but again 
there was no French delegate. The absence of a French repre¬ 
sentative at either conference ^vas due to the principle, to which 
the French have usually stricdy adhered, of not taking part in any 
discussion suggestive of a common ‘German’ policy. 

In the western zones controversy and economic difficulties 
have contributed to delay the promulgation of long-term schemes 
of school reform. In fact, the first step in this direction was taken 
in Schlesvrig-Holstein as late as March, 1948, when the Diet passeu 
a Bill providing for free education to the age of 18 and the exten¬ 
sion of elementary schooling from 4 to 6 years; 41 Social Demo¬ 
crats voted for the Bill and 17 Christian Democrats against it. 
Controversy has raged on almost ever^' issue concerning the 
schools. The idea of a ‘secular School’—on the lines of the 
eimar ‘Weldiche Schule’ and already introduced in the Russian 
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_-^vas, generally speaking, \-ie\s-ed \s-ith extreme disfavour; 

during the two years \dth ^vhich 'we are specially concerned, it was 
not settled in principle whether schools should be mixed- 
denominational or single-denominational. .\s far as the British 
Zone was concerned, the matter was decided by plebiscites, and 
these had the most varied results. There was general agreement 
that vocational education should be developed as a means of 
further education and that the ’Weimar ‘Aufbauschule’ should be 
encouraged. All western zones seemed to be agreed on the reten¬ 
tion of a separate school sv^stem (rather than that of the ‘Einheits- 
schule’), but there were differences of opinion as to whether the 
course should be one of 8 or 9 years. Southern Germany tended 
strongly to favour the re-establishment of the grammar school, 
and it has many supporters in other parts; for example, a strong 
plea on its behalf was made by the UniversiU' of Berlin in 1946 in 
an official memorandum. No units’ of oudook could be discerned 
in the schemes for the training of elementarv’ school teachers. In 
the French Zone there was a tendency to compromise with the 
pre-1918 s>’’stem, whereby the training colleges took their students 
straight from the elementax)' schools. Hamburg intends to train 
them at the university, as it did under the Republic. Generally 
speaking, the tendency in the British and .\merican Zones has been 
to set up colleges more or less on the model of the Tadagogische 
Akademien’, which were introduced in Prussia in 1925. \*aluable 
experiments have been made in the British Zone in this sphere. 

If it is difficult in the western zones to discover a common 
approach by the Germans to the practical problems of educational 
reconstruction, it is possible to find certain general trends as 
regards the theoretical and philosophical aspects. There has been 
a search for a new content of education rather on the lines of the 
‘German school’. It is generally felt that the desired cultural unity 
can onlv be found bv Germanv herself. It is also recognised bv 

i 4 * O ^ 

many that, in order to establish it on healthy foundations, ruthless 
self-examination is necessan,' together srith a clear insight into the 
present situation. Many have taken Thomas Mann’s conception 
of a new humanity as the most valuable heritage of the German 
spirit. This has led to much discussion regarding the role of the 
grammar schools and the need to relate tlte humanistic tradition 
in German education to practical needs. This attitude can be 
summed up in the words of a German educationist in 1946, who 
defined it as “turned firmly insvards, but open towards the 
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world". One most encouraging feature has been the desire to 
experiment ^vith progressive methods of teaching, such as those 
earlier advocated by Kerschensteiner and designed to foster an 
active attitude in the pupil in the place of a mere memorising of 
information. There is good e\'idence that the schools are potentially 
much more progressive than the universities and in their present 
condition give much greater grounds for hope. 

One of the factors that hat e impeded the realisation of unified 
school reform in the western zones has been the denominational 
controversy. This is so far-reaching that it will be valuable to 
examine it in some detail. 

The whole problem of denominational education depended at 
the outset on the question as to whether the Concordat of 1033 
was to be regarded as valid or not. If it was, the question could 
be regarded as settled; if not, it had to be reconsidered from the 
beginning. The Russians appear to have avoided a clear state¬ 
ment of policy on this matter, while the British and the Americans 
seem to have pursued an indecisive policy, neither accepting the 
Concordat as a precise guide nor, in principle, rejecting its 
validity. 

On November 23rd, 1945, the Control Council reached a pro- 
tdsional decision about denominational education, which was to 
be appUed “until such time as the German people can freely and 
decisively express its wishes” on all points concerned. The main 
features of the agreement can be summed up in the passage which 
states that “in matters concerning denominational schools drawing 
on public funds, and religious instruction in German schools 
which are maintained and directed by various religious organisa¬ 
tions, the appropriate .Allied authority should establish in each 
zone a protdsional regulation adapted to local traditions. This 
would take into account the ssdshes of the German population in 
so far as these wishes can be determined and conform to the 
general directives governing the control of education”. It was also 
laid dotsTi that “no school drawing on public funds should refuse 
to children the possibility of recebdng religious education nor 
make it compulsory for a child to attend religious classes . 

The follotving points emerge from this agreement: (a) the 
right to establish denominational schools is recogmsed, (b) no 
general decision was taken as to whether only one tt'pe of school 
should exist, (c) the wishes of the Germans were to be the guidi^ 
principle, as in the \Veimar constitution, (d) schools “maintained 
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and directed by various religious organisations”, i.e. private 
denominational schools, were to be permitted, (e) no child even 
in a denominational school drawing on public funds was to be 
compelled to receive religious instruction, (f) it was not stated that 
religious instruction was to be part of the ordinary curriculum of 
publicly-controlled elementary schools, (g) since all zonal regula¬ 
tions were to be “adapted to local traditions”, this meant that in 
regions where before 1933 the mixed-denominational school pre¬ 
vailed, no public denominational schools were to be set up. 

The application of these principles, or their neglect, is typical 
of the way in which even Allied agreement in theory can lead to 
the most diverse results in practice. The Russians have not 
observed points (a) to (d). The French, having made the de¬ 
nominational school the general rule, have disregarded (b), (c) 
and (g). The Americans, by allowing Bavaria to incorporate the 
principle of the denominational school in the constitution, have 
not observed (b), although its approval by plebiscite might con¬ 
ceivably be taken as an excuse. The British authorities have car¬ 
ried out the agreement strictly by organising plebiscites to 
ascertain the washes of the parents. These showed a wide desire 
for denominational education except in a number of large towns. 
However, there appears to have been some truth in the charges 
made by Liberals and Social Democrats that the churches exer¬ 
cised an undue influence on their congregations during the cam- 
paign. Both in the American and British Zone religious instruction 
is an integral part of the syllabus in mixed-denominational schools, 
and, under pressure from the western Allies, the same principle 
has been carried through in Berlin (but not in the Russian Zone). 

Among the Germans the foremost champion of denomina¬ 
tional education has been the Catholic Church, which from the 
outset of the occupation insisted on the legal validity of the 
Concordat and demanded the carrying-out of all its provisions. 
It has never concealed that its aim is the denominational school, 
even in areas in which it has not existed for generations, and it has 
often referred to the encyclical of Pius XI of December, 1929. 
This stated that “it is the inalienable right as well as the indis¬ 
pensable duty of the Church to watch over the entire education of 
her children, in all institutions, public or private, not merely in 
regard to the religious instruction there given, but in regard to 
every other branch of learning and every regulation in so far as 
rehgion and morality are concerned”. Especially when secular 
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trends have come to the fore, the Catholic Church has reacted in 
strong and sometimes even violent tones, and threats of a new 
‘Kulturkampf have been heard. The right of the state to control 
education has even been challenged, on the basis of the principle 
laid down in the same encyclical that “the function of the ci\al 
authorit}' residing in the State is twofold, to protect and to foster, 
but by no means to absorb, the family and the indmdual, or to 
substitute itself for them”. In its defence of this point of \dew the 
Cathohc Church sometimes went so far as to maintain, as did 
Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of Cologne, on December 31st, 1946, 
that the Church should control the training of teachers and 
determine the syllabus. 

The Evangehcal Church has been divided on the subject of 
denominational education. While the orthodox Lutheran clerg)' 
insist on it, the Confessional Church has shown itself ready to 
accept the mixed-denominational school with rehgious instruction 
super\ised by the Chmxh as an integral part of the curriculum. 
Those who hold this shew feel, with the Liberals and Social 
Democrats, that denominational education would perpetuate the 
rehgious dhision of Germany and, fostering a doctrinaire rigidity, 
would create intolerance, at a time when tolerance is so urgently 
necessaiA’. The strongest adherents of this attitude are the younger 
clerg)' of the Confessional Church, but it has also been urged by 
some Cathohc priests (especiaUy among the Dominicans), many 
Rehgious Socialists (whose influence has risen since the beginning 
of the occupation) and even some members of the Sociahst Unity 

Party’. 

As regards the various parties, the Christian Democratic 
Union, which purports to “rally all those democratic and social 
forces, which ackno^vledge the Christian moral law as the basis 
of our entire ^vestern ci\’ilisation, on an inter-denominational 
basis”, has expressed its attitude to school questions only in vague 
terms. For example, it has defended the “right of parents to 
decide ^vhether they wish their children to be educated in the 
spirit of Christianity'”, though this assertion raises all the thorny 
problems of denominationalism and solves none. This evasive 
point of \iew reflects the deep cleavage in the party between Con¬ 
servative and Liberal elements. The various Liberal parties have 
favoured the mixed-denominational school on the whole, but 
some would not object to denominational education in areas in 
which the population was denominationally homogeneous. The 
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Communists in the western zones, insisting that their views are 
not hostile to Christianity, have strongly advocated the mixed- 
denominational system; in the Russian Zone they have shown 
themselves supporters of the secular type of school. 

On the whole, most teachers seem to be in favour of the mixed- 
denominational school, and many others in different walks of life 
share the feeling that only in this form of school would the com¬ 
peting political and social interests be submerged, leaving teachers 
in peace to tackle their important tasks of instruction and en¬ 
lightenment. Nevertheless, as we have seen, plebiscites in the 
British Zone showed a majority apparently in favour of de¬ 
nominational education, but in this connection certain important 
considerations must be taken into account. The paganisation of 
German education by the Nazis has tended to create a reaction 
towards the opposite extreme of denominational schools. Many, 
too, are still influenced by the campaigns during the \Veimar 
Republic, when mixed-denominational and secular education was 
condemned as a threat to religion. Furthermore, many, all of 
whose motives are not necessarily or exclusively religious and are 
often bound up with social and economic considerations, are 
driven by their fear of Russia into uncompromising protestations of 
faith in Christian teaching. Finally, there is the fact of the growing 
power of the Catholic Church in the western zones and its support 
of the Christian Democratic • Union as a bulwark against the 
‘eastern way of life’. 

So far we have discussed mainly education in the western 
zones, but it is in the Russian Zone that the most radical and in 
many respects the most significant developments have taken place. 
Identical laws “for the democratisation of the German school” 
were issued in the different states of the Russian Zone in the sum¬ 
mer of 1946, and on July ist the German authorities there pub¬ 
lished curricula for the elementary and intermediate schools. The 
reform came into operation on September ist of that year. 

The purpose of the reform is to transform German schools 
firom class-institutions into institutions capable of training 
people “able and willing to put themselves at the service of the 
community of the people {Gemeinschaft des Volkes)"', the nationalist 
and Nazi term ‘VoLksgemeinschaft’ is avoided. In the conviction 
that German education tended previously to foster militarism and 
to create a tradition of the dutiful, subservient and blindly 
obedient citizen {Untertan), the new system, it is stated, is designed 
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to foster peaceful co-operation among the nations. In this respect 
it is reminiscent of Article 148 of the ^Veimar constitution, which 
speaks of the “spirit of reconcihation”, but without its stress on 
■’German A'olkstum' The instrument of the new plan is the 
democratic 'Einheitsschulei For many years this was the object 
of discussion and controversy and it %vas championed alike, but for 
different reasons, by Liberals and NationaHsts. Now we are svit- 
nessing the systematic adaptation of this idea to the needs of 
eastern Germany, where it is \iewed as a necessary contribution 
towards democratisation. 

The educational system in the Russian Zone, like the Weimar 
constitution and the Nazi regulations, sets the period of com- 
pulsors' schooling at 12 years. Whereas, however, pre\dously 
all children had to attend the same npe of elementaiy'^ school 
for the first 4 years, this has been raised to 8. The character of the 
teaching given at this stage has also been changed in order that a 
higher level of knowledge may be obtained. For example, ever)' 
child has to study a foreign language from his tenth year; hitherto 
a similar principle had been adopted only in the elemental)' 
schoob of Hamburg and Saxony. In the Russian Zone, and 
fullv in accordance Atith the doctrine of the ‘Einheitsschule’, 
elementary and secondary schoob cease to form separate categor¬ 
ies, and so both terms must be avoided in this context. The basic 
‘elementary’ (Grundstufe) course leads on to various avenues of 
further study, of which one is called the ‘Oberschule’ (the preHous 
name for a special t)'pe of secondary school) and all of w'hich 
comprise 4 years of study; the others are part-time and full¬ 
time vocational schoob [Berufsschulen und Fachschulen). Gifted 
pupils, ^s•ho intend to proceed to the ‘Oberschule’, receive special 
instruction at the ‘Grundstufe’ stage by taking a second language 
modern or Latin) or a special course in science. The curriculum 
of the ‘Oberschule’ takes over the Weimar idea of‘core subjects’; 
these comprise a compulsory language, mathematics and science, 
and occupv 21 out of the 35 periods a week. The remaining 14 can 
be used in wavs corresponding approximately to the old differenti¬ 
ation benveen ‘Gsmnasium’, ‘Realg)-mnasium’ and ‘Obeireal- 
schule'. Furthermore, special subjects can be handled in free 
stud)' groups ’ {^frde ATbtitsgcTneinschaJte 7 i),cxt 3 XtA. by the Repubhc. 
The ‘Oberschule' forms the normal approach to the umversit)’, 
but it is not the only one. A pupil who has successfully completed 
the course at a full-time vocational school can qualify for higher 
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study, but even those who only attend a part-time vocational 
school can win admission to a university by taking evening courses 
at a folk high school. 

The Russian Zone school reform is based on the idea that the 
state must control education, and this principle in practice ex¬ 
cludes schools owned and directed by religious organisations and 
pubUcly-controlled denominational schools. However, this does 
not debar the churches from influencing and organising religious 
instruction, which is not contained in the syllabus, outside school 
hours and at their own expense; sometimes school buildings are 
put at their disposal for this purpose. This system is largely a ful¬ 
filment of the pre-1933 Socialist and Liberal demand for the 
separation of church and state in education. 

The training of school teachers has also been uniformly 
handled in the Russian Zone. Every candidate is required to have 
qualified for a university and all are trained at the university; 
those hoping to teach in the ‘Oberschule’ are given a more 
specialised course. Faculties of Education have been founded in 
all universities in the zone. 

It would be mistaken to regard the school reforms in the 
Russian Zone as merely the imposition of an alien system 
though it does reflect to a certain extent the principles underlying 
educational organisation in Russia. It may be said to be a 
development out of many of the best features of the theory' and 
practice of German education in the past, in particular of the 
‘Einheitsschule’ as interpretated by German democrats. For its 
full realisation it will require years of work, not only in training 
teachers, but also in repairing and rebuilding schools damaged or 
destroyed in war. The scheme is based on a considerable raising 
of the standard of education at the primary level. Unless this 
succeeds, the fact that the course as a whole covers only 12 years, 
leaving only 4 for the ‘Oberschule’, will fail to produce properly 
qualified entrants for the universities. In order to achieve this, it 
will be necessary to develop great numbers of single-class schools 
in the country into larger organisations with a wider scope and a 
broader basis. It is realised that such measures cannot be accom¬ 
plished in the immediate future, and so an arrangement has been 
made whereby children from groups of soilages are taken to 
properly equipped schools and educated together. The future 
alone will show whether this basis provides a sufficient ground¬ 
ing for university study. Certainly, the curricula worked out by 
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German educationists in the Zone reveal a remarkable breadth 
of mind, and they successfully follow the principle of ‘integrated 
instruction’.^ 


It is extremely hard to summarise the achievements in the 
sphere of educational reform during the first two years of the 
occupation. Though in all zones education was restarted in that 
period, not all children ^\■ere recemng a normal or full-time 
education. In September, 1946, there was a school population 
in the British Zone of 3,100,000, and certainly for some time at 
least about half of these received only part-time instruction, 
amounting to some 8-12 
The reason for this limitation was to be found in the shortage of 
buildings and teachers. In 1946 in the elementary schools there 
was an average of 70 children to one teacher. Denazification took 
the largest toll of teachers; 16,000 or nearly one quarter had to be 
dismissed in the British Zone (and in the Russian Zone about 
50 per cent). Equally hampering has been the dearth of textbooks. 
The Russian Zone is most favoured in this respect, because of its 


periods out of the standard 24 a week. 


good supplies of timber and paper; it can also function more 
efficiently because its administration is unified and policy can be 
quickly transformed into action. There the system of a centralised 
supply tvas applied, and the responsible organisation (called ‘Volk 
und VVissen’) in Berlin had by the end of 1946 produced and dis¬ 
tributed 11 million textbooks, but even under these conditions no 
history textbooks for secondary schools were available. The 
French have enfisted the help of Swiss publishers. In the British 
and American Zones the writing of new textbooks is left almost 
entirelv to German textbook committees, which so far have func¬ 
tioned extremely slowly. As to the teachers, even the most rehable 
and the most enthusiastic suffer from having been cut off from 


foreign thought for years. 

The question of the universities was at the outset more com¬ 
plex than that regarding schools. There was never any doubt that 
schools had to be started again at the earliest possible moment, 
but some believed it wise to delay the reopening of universities to 
give time for a comprehensive reorganisation. No inter-alhed 
agreement was reached, however, and, \shen the Russians re¬ 
organised and reopened Berlin, and the French, with hardly an) 


I V V aluablf statement of the theoretical and philosophi^ ^pects of educational 
reform in the Russian Zone is provided by Heinrich Deiters. Die Schule der demkratuih.n 

Ge,t-llsch::ft, Berlin, 1948. 
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change in personnel, the undamaged university at Tubingen, the 
British and Americans decided to delay no further. By the end of 
1946 universities and colleges of equal rank within the area 
French had even added to the number by refounding the univers¬ 
ity at Mainz (which had ceased to exist in i 797)- The main argu¬ 
ments in favour of this policy included the consideration that 
potentially the universities could wean large numbers of young 
men from Nazi ways of thought and train them on a democratic 
basis. This view, however, implied that the universities themselves 
could be quickly made truly democratic, and for this assumption 
their past history provided no support whatever. 

Denazification was the most formidable task. It took place 
according to principles laid down jointly by the Allies and in 
conjunction with the Public Safety Branches in the various zones. 
In the Russian Zone a clean sweep was made at the outset by 
declaring all university teachers dismissed temporarily and re¬ 
appointing those who provisionally stood the test of political 
reliability, and at the same time a considerable number of out¬ 
siders were employed. In the meantime the Council of Scholars 
{Gelehrtenrai) has been confirming appointments gradually and 
cautiously. In the American and British Zones members of the 
teaching staffs were at the beginning dismissed only in the most 
obvious cases; others were temporarily confirmed in office and the 
tedious process of denazification began. Cases in which further 
investigation seemed necessary were handed over to the German 
tribunals. Only in special cases could the Allied Univ'^ersity Con¬ 
trol Officer at the different universities remove a teacher on his own 
initiative. The method proved extremely cumbersome. It could, 
for example, happen that a professor, who had been dismissed by 
the Nazis in 1933, could not resume his chair for months, since, 
pending a decision from the tribunal, his Nazi successor legally 
still held the post. What was equally unsatisfactory was the fact 
that many professors, who passed as non-Nazis, stood firm in the 
long tradition of undemocratic or even anti-democratic thought. 
Even at the time of writing denazification is still in progress. In 
the French Zone it did not even begin till more than a year after 
the occupation; then it was organised so haphazardly that it was 
often asserted that those who lost their posts in other zones or had 
no chance of obtaining one could often find a haven in the French 
Zone. The argument advanced by the French for this toleration 
of Nazi-infected teachers was that tight control on the spot 
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ob\-iated the dangers and that loyalw to the French administra¬ 
tion was the only test that really mattered. 

As regards the admission of students it was agreed to exclude 
certain categories, such as high-ranking officials of the Party and 


UNI\^RSITY STUDENTS IN THE DIFFERENT ZONES 

AND 1947-8 


*930-1, *939 






Former State 

1930-11 

1939* 

1947-8 * 

British Zone 

Kiel. 

Prussia 

2,389 

94 > 

3,241 

Hamburg . 

Hamburg 

3.746 

>,521 

5,060 

Gottingen. 

Prussia 

3.831 

I .*53 

5,4*0 

^Munster . 

99 

4.149 

*.957 

3,844 

Cologne . 

99 

5,616 

2,428 

3,600 

Bonn 

99 

5.612 

2 , 5*5 

4.977 

American Zone 

Giessen® . 


1,876 

553 

728 

Marburg . 

Prussia 

3.210 

1,126 

3,259 

Frankfurt . 

99 

3.823 

1,464 

4,795 

Wurzburg. 

Bavaria 

2,971 

*.293 

3,2*0 

Erlangen . 

99 

1.944 

884 

5.570 

Munich 

99 

8,895 

4.382 

9.995 

Heidelberg 

Baden 

3,079 

1,818 

4,849 

French Zone 
M ainz 

Freiburg 

Baden 

3.397 

2,176 

5,800 

3.385 

Tubingen 

Wurttemberg 

2,960 

*.447 

3,949 

Russian Zone 

Berlin 

Prussia 

14,687 

6,100 

5,634 

Greifewald 

99 

1,644 

577 

1,242 

Halle 

99 

2,491 

739 

2,800 

Leipzig 

Saxony 

6,938 

*,895 

3,665 

Rostock 

Mecklenburg 

1,624 

851 

1,600 

Jena 

Thuringia 

2,897 

1,101 

2,962 


ex-regular officers. Even so, it soon became evident that the 
number left was so large as to necessitate a hmitation and, in 
contrast to the whole tradition of German unh ersities and under 
much criticism from the Germans, this was imposed. Gottingen, 


^ Winter Tenn- 

* Summer Term, 

* Transformed into an Agricultural College. 
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for example, had 4,600 students in the summer of 1946, while 
5,000 were refused admission; the corresponding figures for Bonn 
were 3,200 and 5,500, for Kiel 2,575 ^nd 5,000. The ban on 
professional oflBcers, however, -was not, in practice, enforced 
systematically, but reliable figures are only available for the 
British Zone. In the summer of 1946 there were 23,200 students 
at 6 universities and 11 colleges of university rank in the Zone, 
and of these 5,510 (or 23.8 per cent) were former officers, 20.1 
per cent being officers of the reser\'e and 3.7 per cent professional 
officers. It is characteristic that in Kiel, long noted for its con¬ 
servative and backward outlook, the number of professional 
officers w'as as high as ii per cent, and that in Bonn, always 
fairly Liberal, it was as low as 0.75 per cent. It is very much open 
to question whether the policy of excluding such people in 
principle was right, though it must clearly be limited. The 
delegation of the Association of University Teachers, which 
visited Universities in the British Zone late in 1946 at the request 
of the Control Office for Germany and Austria, stated in its 
report that “in and after 1933 many young men obtained com¬ 
missions in the Wehrmacht because the Wehrmacht was the one 
organisation which at that time was still in a position to protect 
them against unwelcome pressure from the Nazi Party”. 

The Russians differ from the western powers, as regards their 
pohcy for students, since they attach the greatest importance to 
considerations regarding their social origin. We have stressed 
earlier that even under the Weimar Republic the proportion of 
students from the lower classes was very' small, and it scarcely 
altered under the Nazis. The policy in the eastern Zone, insti¬ 
gated by the Russians but supported by many German pro¬ 
gressives there, was to introduce as soon as possible at least 
30 per cent of students from the working class, and already pre¬ 
paratory courses have been begun to provide such young men 
with the necessary background of knowledge. In view of the 
intellectual inbreeding of the academically-trained German 
upper-middle class, the importance of this pohcy is clear. No 
similar step has yet been taken in the western zones, but the 
raising of the number of working class students has been urged in 
the report of the above-mentioned delegation. A recent visit to 
Cologne University, for example, indicated that the traditional 
element, in this case consisting to a great extent of sons of R uhr 
industrialists and others with similar interests, play' a dangerously 
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influential part on the student-body of that university. ^Vithout 
an adjustment in this respect, if necessary imposed by order of 
the occupying authorities, it is evident that formal democratisa- 
tion, such as the restoration of the students’ committees, will be of 
no lasting value. Without it, the Students’ Council {Studentenrat), 
representing students in the British Zone as a whole, will fail in 
some of its most important tasks. 

STUDENTS AT COLOGNT; UNI\T:RSITY, 1946-47, ACCORDING TO 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 

FATHERS GRANDFATHERS 



Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 


Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 


O' 

/O 

0/ 

/o 

% 

% 

I . Higher-grade Officials 

9.2 

16.7 

3*9 

4.2 

2. Medium-grade Officials 

21.5 

20.5 

9-2 

10.4 

3. Lower-grade Officials 

4-5 

2.1 

5-9 

5.6 

4. Independent Professions 

8.0 

11.8 

3-^ 

4-5 

5. Independent Merchants 

19.2 

21.0 

20.1 

27.1 

6. Independent Craftsmen 

4.8 

3-4 

16.5 

x6.o 

7. Independent Landowners . 

3-1 

2.6 

18.1 

^ 5-4 

8. Employees in Leading Posi- 

tions .... 

5-3 

4.6 

1.2 

1.4 

9. Remaining Employees (other 

than Workers) 

17.8 

^5*3 

10.5 

8.2 

10. Workers .... 

5-7 

I.O 

10.5 

54 

11. Other Trades and Professions 

0,9 

1.0 

0.7 

1.8 

12. ^Vithout Trade or Profession 

— 

— 

0.3 



An approximate estimate based on the above figures shows the following 
general conclusion; 

FATHERS GRANDFATHERS 


Upper Class 
Middle Class 
Lower Class 


FATHERS 

% 

32 

56 

9 


0' 

/O 

22 

62 

15 


The German student to-day labours under immense material 
difficulties, above ail he is underfed. He works in the winter under 
conditions of extreme hardship, and he cannot buy books, hs 
regards the last point, it should be pointed out that, though this 
is a serious handicap, he too frequently fails to make proper use of 
the library facilities available; he does not do enough independent 
reading, even when the books are available on loan. What is 
worse, he is not encouraged to do so; rather the opposite is t e 
case since the professors, too frequently, doctrinaire and authon- 
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tarian, encourage him to attend often as many as 25 lectures a 
week, thus making him dependent on their own views. Paradoxic¬ 
ally, at the same time they still boast that it is the virtue of the 
German university to encourage independent thought, and in the 
name of intellectual freedom and the objectivity of scholarship 
they tend tenaciously to resist any change either in the substance 
or the method of their teaching. The German student needs 
to-day a basic training in clear-thinking and the use of words, but 
the German professors, whose weakness has long been over- 
indulgence in abstract thought, are loath to countenance the in¬ 
troduction of new methods, sometimes on the grounds that they 
impede the free development of the spirit. He requires a training 
to enable him, after the confusion of the past and amid the shib¬ 
boleths of the present, to adopt a critical attitude to the funda¬ 
mental problems of the time; he has to learn that scholarship is 
futile if it leads to the avoidance of decision through the accumu¬ 
lation of conflicting considerations. However, his professor in the 
majority of cases does not help him, and, following a long-standing 
tradition in Germany, cherishes ‘objectivity’ to the extent of 
refusing too often to commit himself to judgments in terms of 
values, except of an abstract and ideological kind which too often 
merely reflect the existing prejudices of himself and his class. 

These are some of the disturbing aspects of student-life in the 
western zones where, through the lack so far of any significant 
social reorganisation^ either affecting students or university 
teachers, many of the weaknesses of German academic life in the 
past are, it would seem, being carried over into the future. 
Everywhere in these zones the conservative and nationalistic pro¬ 
fessor blocks the path of progress. At every university progressively- 
minded teachers form a minute minority. The system of the 
unsalaried ‘Privatdozenl’ is still in operation, theoretically 
on the grounds that it attracts only the most devoted scholars and 
so weeds out mere careerists. But it is based on the conception of 
the cultural mission of the w’ell-to-do middle class, and its sup¬ 
porters are often motivated, even though unconsciously, by the 
consideration that it discourages men from the lower classes who 
cannot afford this unlucrative apprenticeship. Furthermore, its 
maintenance helps to uphold the authority of the professor, and 

i liopc that the German university authorities will heed the wise advice 
^d«ed by the Educational Advisor in the British 2 ^ne in a speech reprinted in Die 
SekuU (Jg. Ill, Nr. I, January, 1948). 
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the average German professor, to-day as in the past, is a con¬ 
spicuous seeker after power and social prestige. We recall that the 
above-mentioned report of the Delegation of the Association of 
University Teachers held out litde hope of spontaneous reform 
from \dtliin the German universities.^ \Ve regard this as a much 
more realistic assessment of the situation than the surprising con¬ 
clusions of Sir Ernest Barker who, writing in the Times on 
April loth, 1948, of his experience as a visiting professor at 
Cologne, said that he met “vers’ few, if any, reactionaries among 
the professors” and stated that, in so far as the German university 
needed reform, he would like to “reform it from within, by gentle 
ad\’ice and quiet suasion”. 

In short, the German Universities in the western zones have 
so far made little progress away from their narrowly circumscribed 
social tradition and the conservative character of their teaching. 
Can it therefore be wondered at that, despite promising signs 
among small numbers, a reactionaiv' ideolog)’ of nationalism and 
authoritarianism persists, since those sections of German society, 
who were its main bearers in the past, dominate the teaching body 
of universities to-day? It is true many students, disillusioned and 
distressed, are politically apathetic rather than definitely national¬ 
istic; but in the western zones the German university in its present 
form has serious weaknesses as an instrument with which to 
awaken in such people a rational faith in progressive democracy. 

Any policy of‘re-education’ is doomed to failure if it disregards 
the fact that the e\ils of the past did not live primarily in German 
education but in the society of which it was the expression. To 
succeed, it must realise that it is vain to forbid nationalism and 
militarism without at the same time eliminating from society the 
conditions that create them. This is not the place in which to 
attempt a comprehensive diagnosis of German society in the past. 
But it may be pointed out that, as German history unequivocally 
sho^\•s, one of the factors that contributed to the widespread 
acceptance of nationalism and militarism especially among the 
middle class ^vas the fact that throughout much of the nineteen^ 
century middle class values were on the defensive against Socialist 
and Radical trends. Educational reform presupposes social reform 
designed to enhance the powder of those sections in which the 

1 In the meantime 1948 ^ the Educational Adcdsor in the British Zone has takm 
the initiative in establishing a commission (the members of which are predon^MUy 
German i to advise him on university reform. Under the present s>-stein the deasron 
whether or not to implement its findings ssiU rest with the German authonnes. 
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democratic spirit was strongest because for them democracy was a 
vital interest. It is a complete misreading of the history' of educa¬ 
tion in modem Germany to imagine that, after the removal of 
Nazism, there is no obvious obstacle to the democratisation of 
German education or that new ideas alone will provide a solution. 
Not all non-Nazis were democrats; in fact many were un¬ 
democratic or even anti-democratic. Some were too astute or too 
snobbish to become Nazis. Others were pohtically too apathetic. 
The problem of education in Germany, as indeed everywhere, is 
a problem of society, and the re-education of Germany can only 
succeed in the long-term sense if it is seen as part of a process of 
social reorganisation. The Weimar Republic, with its vain attempt 
to graft democratic theory on a society in which powerful elements 
were indifferent or hostile to it, should be our warning. 

Therefore, while applauding the intense seriousness of purpose 
and the high sense of responsibility that inspires those charged 
with re-education in the British Zone, we believe that its effective¬ 
ness must ultimately be measured in the extent to which the ideals 
it lays before the Germans lead to change in the social character of 
institutions and to the acceptance by the Germans of a broader- 
based and more progressive conception of the relationship between 
education and society. 
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